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LETTER LXVI. 


The Honnrable Joun MonDxunT to Colonel 
p YOMMERS. 


Noſe- Mount. 


You perceive the rain continues. I will give 
you a ſketch of a curious converſation that took 
place yeſterday. 

Some gentlemen of the n dined 
with us. The diſcourſe turned on the preſent 
unhappy ſtate of Europe. Governor Flint, ao- 
cording to cuſtom, inveighed vehemently againſt 
the whole French nation. One gentleman im- 
plored his clemency in favour of the emigra 
nobility and clergy, who were the ſevereſt ſuf- 
ferers by the revolution the governor reprobated. 
No—lIt was ſufficient that they were French. 
The ancient governors of that nation, accordi 
to him, were as weak as the preſent are wicked 
—naming a few of the moſt eminent of the 
former.—“ See what a figure they now cut * 
ſaid he; and then drew a "compariſon between 
them and certain perſons is high fituations in 
this country. 

&« If you wiſh to weigh the reſpective im- 
portance of two ſet of men,” ſaid lord Cardon, 
« it is not fair to put one into the ſcale, orna- 
mented with ſtars, and ribbons, and mitres, and 
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robes, and large perriwigs, and place the other 
in the oppoſite ſcale, ſtripped quite naked. The 
high nobility and clergy of France were as much 
reſpected, while they retained their ſituations, 
as thoſe of any country in Europe; and heaven 
only knows what ſort of a figure our own would 
cut in the character of emigrants! Let me tell 
you, governor, it is a difficult roll for even the 
greateſt men to ſupport with dignity.” 

There was, after this, ſeme difference of 
opinion reſpecting the origin of the war. 

% Whoever were the real beginners of the 
war,” ſaid my brother, © the French are indiſ- 
putably the cauſe of its having continued ſo long, 
for our miniſter was, aſſuredly, diſpoſed to make 
peace, on reaſonable terms, when the negocia- 
tion commenced at Liſle.” y 

Making peace at that time would have been 
of no uſe,” ſaid governor Flint; “ for the 
French would have recommenced the war before 
this time.” 

„No mortal can be abſolntely certain of 

that,” lord Cardon obſerved. 
Does not your lordſhip imagine that the 


French of the preſent times are wicked enough - 


to renew the war as ſoon as they think it for 
their advantage?” | 

& In that,” replied lord Cardon, I have a 
great notion that the French of the preſent times 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the French of for- 
mer times, and to the other nations of Europe. 
But although I am convinced, with you, gover- 
nor, that they would be wicked enough to renew 
the war as ſoon as they ſhould. think it for their 
advantage, I have hopes of their being wiſe 

enough 
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enough to think, for a long time at leaſt, that it 
would net be for their advantage.” 

2 They will akways think it for their advan- 
tage,” replied the governor; they cannot exift 
without war.” 

« Nay, then,” ſaid Travers, © you cannet 
blame them for continuing it.“ 

Not blame the French! exclaimed the other. 

* No, ſir, I could not in conſcience blame 
the devil for perſevering in what is for his ad- 
vantage,” reſumed Travers. If, therefore, 
the French cannot exiſt without war, this war, 
inſtead of. being a ſeven - years? war, or a thi 
years? war, muſt be a war everlaſting.” 

% That does not neceſſarily follow,” ſaid go- 
_ v. rnor Flint. ; £ 

„What follows, then?” Travers aſked. 

« We may extirpote the raſcals!” cried the 
g0\ ernor. 

That, indeed, is an expedient which did 
not occur to me: but as raſcals are not eaſily ex- 
tirpated,” continued Travers, „I ſhould think 
the eaſieſt and moſt natural way of putting an 
end to the war would be by makin Peace, ts 
ſoon as it can be done, on reaſonable terms.” 

That language ſmells alittle of Jacobiniſm,”? 
ſaid the governor. 

„ Whatever its ſmell be,“ retorted Travers, 
6 itis leſs in the ſpirit of Jacobiniſm than your 
own language; for the Jacobins breathe nothing 
but extirpation.“ 

I wiſh extirpation to all the enemies of my 
country,” ſaid Flint. 

I wiſh ruin to all their ſchemes againſt my 
_untrys” rejoined Travers; for I love my coun- 
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try as much as you can, governor, though I am 
not paid for it by a ſinecure office“ 

% A ſinecure office!” cried the governor. 
Do you infer that I would not love my country 
if I had not a ſinecure office?“ 

% No, ſir, “ anſwered Travers; T only infer 
that you would love your country for a lucrative 
office- of any kind.” 

The laugh which proceeded from the com- 
pany inereaſed the indignation of the governor, 


eceding in great warmth, when my brother, 
clapping him on the ſhoulder, ſaid— 
Come, come, governor, let us have no 
more of inferences. We all equally abhor Ja- 
cobins and their principles; and we alſo know 
that very improper inferences are ſometimes 
drawn from innocent or well-meant expreflions.” 

To aſſiſt my brother in G the good: hu- 
mour of the company 

That is very true, my lord,” rejoined lord 
Cardon; and I will give you a curious inſtance, 
which came under my own obſervation when [ 
was laſt at my eſtate in — ſhire. 

« | had, with great pleafure, obſerved that 
the vaunting proclamations of the French direc- 
.tory, and their repeated threats of invading this 
iſland, had excited general indignation over the 
country, augmented the zeal and affection of 
the inhabitants towards his majeſty and the royal 
Family, and increaſed their deteſtation of all 
whom they ſuſpected to harbour different ſenti- 
ments. At ſuch periods there is always ſome 
riſk that baſe-minded perſons will attempt to 


make a merit with their fuperiors, by miſcon- 
| ſtruing 
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Do you infer, fir,” —faid he, and was pro- 8 
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ſtruing the innocent or indifferent words or ac- 
tions of their neighbours, and bringing them 
forward as proofs of diſloyalty or treaſonable 
intent ions.“ | 2 | 
* Inſtances of this kind may have occurred 
where the accuſer himſelf was fully convinced 
of the innocence of the accuſed. This: which 
I am going to mention was not of that atrocious 
nature. Here the accuſer was as innocent as 
the accuſed, however ridiculous the ' accuſation 
may appear. ! * 
was called on, one morning, by a perfon 
who has a conſiderable property in the county, 
but whom I knew to be wonderfully weak and 
hot-headed. | 8 ob 
“ He told me, as ſoon as he could articulate 
(for, when he entered, he was out of breath), 
© that a wealthy farmer in the neighbourhood 
had committed high-treaſon !? 
„ High treaſon How?“ 
By ſpeaking diſreſpe &fully of his majeſty, 
and other branches of the royal family,“ he 
anſwered. | | 2 
* I could not believe that the man had been 
guilty of a thing ſo revolting. 3 
*« He ſaid © he could not have believed it him- 
felf, if he had not received it from thoſe who 
knew it by ocular demonſtration, having heard, 
with their ewn-ears, the very words which the 
farmer had pronounced.” | | 
l defired him to repeat the expreſſions. _ 
« He ſaid that the exprefſions were That 
the king was not a Chriftian monarch; and that 
their royal highneſſes the prince of Wales, the 
| 2.5 duke 
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duke of York, and the duke-of Clarence, ought 

not to be truſted.” 

„Though I thought this a moſt unlikely 
ſtory,“ continued lord Cardon ; “ and, parti- 

cularly ſo, as I had always heard the farmer 

ſpoken of as a religious and good kind of a man; 

yet I determined to make a careful inquiry into 


the truth of the accuſation, and to have him 


proſecuted if it was well founded. 

On inveſtigation, the fact turned out to be 
this. The farmer, with others, had been drink- 
ing at a public-houſe. One of the company 
had ſaid, He hoped there would ſoon be peace 
all over Europe: — to which the farmer anſwer- 
ed—* That no Chriſtian monarch would offer 
to make peace with ſuch infidels as the French. 
The former had rejoined, That me crowned 
heads had already ſhown a diſpofition towards 
peace.“ On which the farmer ſaid— That we 
ought not to put our truſt in princes.“?“ 

% This converſation,” added his lordſhip, 
& had been repeated to the perſon who brought 
methe information, in the preſence of an attorney 
of the village, who remarked, * that the farmer's 
- diſcourſe was treaſonable, becauſe it implied that 
his majeſty, who had offered to make peace with 
the French, was not a Chriſtian; and that the 
prinee of Wales, duke of York, and duke of 
Clarence, who were all princes, were not to be 
truſted.” : 

When the inveſtigation was completed— 
© Now,” ſaid my informer, is not your lordſhip 
convinced that. thoſe expreſſions reſpecting his 
majeſty amount to high-treaſon?” 

. L told him—* that 1 did not think they 
amounted 
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amounted to quite ſo much, becauſe the original 
author of that caution againſt our putting truſt 
in princes was a king himſelf? — — 

«© The man ſeemed a good deal ſtartled at this. 

„He declared, that he was entirely ign o- 

rant of that circumſtance.* _. 

&« He not only was a king,” ſaid I, but he 
had a numerous family of ſons, and all his ſons 
were princes; ſo that it was not probable that 
he had any wiſh to calumniate either princes or . 
kings; particularly. his preſent majeſty, king 
George the Third, who, though of a different 
character, in ſome reſpeQs, from king David, 
yet was,. in common with him, a great king, 
and the father of princes,” | 

& This repreſentation,” added lord Cardon, 
t ſeemed to have great influence on the mind 
of my informer. He began to ſuſpect that he 
had given too great weight to the inferences 
made by the attorney; declaring, * that they 
would not have made ſuch an impreſſion as they 
did, if he had not known that the farmer was a 
preſbyterian; which, in his opinion,” he ſaid, 
© was much the ſame as a papiſt.” 0 

« After F had praiſed his zeal and loyalty, be 
took his leave; but returned before he had got 
five ſteps-from the door, to put me in mind to 
admoniſh the farmer to be more guarded in his 
language in future.” | f 
Nothing could exceed the humour with which 

lord Cardon narrated this ſtory. The company 

in general ſeemed highly entertained. But I 
do not remember ever to have been witneſs to 
a ſtronger inſtance of a man's inſenſibility to his 
own particular failings, and all alive to thoſe of 

| © WED | his 
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his neighbours, than when I heard the governor 
remark—** That, though weak people were apt 
to expoſe themſelves to ridicule by intemperate 
zeal, a conduct which nabody deſpiſed more than he 
did, yet it was an evil of little importance, in 
cempariſon with the miſchief which would reſult 
from permitting traitors, and friends to France, 
to ſpread their abominable doctrines without 
check, and to aſſiſt the deſigns of the public 
enemy.” 

To prevent "OMA who ſeemed impatient 
to comment on the governor's obſervation, my 
brother immediately faid—** That nothing could 
be more juſt than the governor's remark ; and 
it was equally true, that though the one was. 
more miſchievous, the other was more probable, 
for baſe-minded men had been found, in all ages 
and countries, ready to give falſe or exaggerated 
accuſations, from blind zeal or intereſted mo- 
tives; but nothing ſeemed leſs likely, than that 
Engliſhmen' could be fo abſurdly wicked as to 
aſſiſt thofe whoſe evident plan 1s to lay waſte 
their country, -ſeize their property, and over- 
turn that conſtitution, under which they have, 
for above a century, enjoyed more liberty, and 
more happineſs, than any other . ancient 
or modern.“ 

& Wicked and abſurd as that may ſeem, my 
lord,” ſaid the governor, © I am convinced, 
that the ſpirit of party can carry ſome men, and | 
thoſe not of the loweſt, or even middle rank in. 
life, that length.“ 

It is evident,” added Travers, that pre- 
judice, and the ſpirit of party, can carry ſome 


men vary abſurd lengths.” 
4% You. 
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ce You ſaid, fir, reſumed the governor,” who 
could not be diverted from Travers, that the 
| ſpirit of party carried men great lengths.” 
“I did ſo,” replied Travers. 
« But when it carries them the length of trea- 


"ſon, and of abetting the French, ** rejoined the 
governor, with a furious accent, © I hope you 
have no objection to their being hanged, drawn, 
and quartered?” 


6 Not the leaſt, ſir,” ſaid Travers. Let. 


them be hanged for traitors, drawn for fools, 
and quartered for your amuſement z; but, in the 
firſt place, let them have a fair trial.” 

«© Dn me, if I think traitors - deſerve any 
trial at all!” rejoined the governor, 

To prevent farther diſpute, my brother or- 
dered coffee; and the governor, who ceuld no 


longer bear the fight of Travers, left us ſoon. 


_ after, 


don, I obſerved, © that not withſtanding the 
careleſs manner and inattentive air of my friend 


Travers, he had the faculty of diſtinguiſhing 


characters.“ 
“That is,” replied lord Cardon, © certainly 


a very uſeful faculty; ; but what, perhaps, is ſtill 


more uſeful, is the faculty of concealing ſome 


of the diſcoveries we make, and allowing men- 


to believe that we think them juſt what they 


wiſh to appear. This is a talent which I fear 
your friend, Mr. Travers, has not acquired. He 


too plainly ſhows that he ſecs through the diſ- 
guiſe men are prone to aſſume—a degree of pe- 
netration as offenfive to the affected and 3 
eritieal as wit generally is to the dull.” _ 
Adieu, my dear Sommers, 
2 5 IJ. MoRxDAuxr. 


In a mort converſation Thad with lord Car- 
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LETTER LXVII 


From the. Same tio the Same: 


Roſe. Mou . 


My brother has at length opened himſelf 
fully to me on the grand article. He took an 
early opportunity after lord Cardon had left us. 
Indeed, I threw it in his way ; for knowing a 
diſeuſſion on that point was abiding me, I wiſhed 
to have it over.—T have always had this impati- 
ence of temper. If I were convinced that I 
could not avoid being hanged or married to- mor- 
row, I ſhould. be inchned to have which- ever 
of the ceremonies I was doomed to performed 
to-night. 8 
In conſequence of a hint! gave Travers, he 
ordered his horſes after breakfaſt; and told me, 
in my lord's hearing, that he ſhould not return; 
till the hour of dinner. My brother ſoon after 
began the attack, marching over all the old 
ground, —“ his own delicate health, the kind of 
epileptic complaint he has been ſubje& to, the 
dread of tranſmitting it to has poſterity, the ſa- 
tisfaction it would afford him to know. that his 
Eſtate and title would deſcend to the children of 
a brother he loved, and not to a family he had 
fo much reaſon to be diſpleaſed with.” To all- 
this I made no other anſwer than, that I was 
convinced he viewed his own health in a worſe 
light than- his * did; that he had 1 
ree 
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free of the attacks for a long interval; and poſ- 
ſibly they might never return,” &c. &c. &. 

He interrupted me, ſhaking his head, with 
an air of incredulity, and aſked, * Whether I 
was perfectly free from all amorous engagement; 
becauſe, if I was not, he would abſtain from 
making to me the propoſal he intended.” 
Though it inſtantly ſtruck me, that a preten- 
ded entanglement of that nature would free me 
from farther ſolicitation on a ſubject highly irk- 
ſome, yet overcame the temptation, and fairly 
acknowledged, that Þ was free from alt parti- 
oular engagement, though no man loved the 
ſex in general more.” 

He then began an eulogium on, matrimony, 
the comforts attending a regular uniform life in 
the ſociety of an agrecable woman, the advan- 
tages attending-entering early into that ſtate, by 
which a man had the happineſs of dice&ing the 
education, and forming the minds of his children, 
with the proſpe& of ſeeing them riſe and proſ- 
per in the world. | 

I could eaſily have balanced this laft article 
with inſtances of an oppoſite complexion; but I 
only hinted it-in general terms, with regard to 
the-uniformity he had mentioned. I ſaid that 
I never had derived much comfort from that 
quarter; that thoſe people who were uniformly 
ſurrounded with what they called their comforts 
ſeemed to me to live the moſt inſipid comfortleſs 
life in the world; they made no exertions, over- 
came no difficulties: that I had the curiofity 
often to go where comforts of their kind were 
not to be found, and-had enjoyments which thoſe 
who were wallowing in comforts could not taſte; 


vet, 
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yet, when ] returned from ſuch excurſions, 1 
could, for a time, reliſh their comforts as much 
as and more than thoſe who thought of nothing 
but pampering and living ſnugly did; that I was 
ſo unluckily framed, that perſiſting long in a 
continual jog-trot of comforts tired .me, even 
although a plentiful-table, an eaſy carriage, and 
a ſoft bed, were of the number ; that I knew 


very well that he could give me inſtances of pru- 


denter people, who thought very differently, who,. 
for the fake of thoſe very comforts, had bound 
themſelves to infipid companions, and diſagree- 
able bed-fellows, for life; and would drawl on 
until they were cut ſhort by an apoplexy, or 
ſuffocated by fat, and decently interred in a 
church-yard; but that, for my own part, I. 
could not help preferring the free life of a bat- 
chelor, for ſome time longer at leaſt, to all choſe 
comforts.” . | 

My brother laughed the more willingly at this 
Ketch, becauſe he ſaw it was partly taken from 
an unhappy kinſman of our own, who, bein 
in eaſy circumſtances, had married a- widow © 
great wealth and corpuleney; and, though the 
woman was of ſo quiet a diſpoſition, that her 
voice was hardly ever heard in the family, ex- 
cept when ſhe was in labour, he became ſo 
aſhamed of what little ſhe ſpoke, that he car- 
ried her to the country, ſunk into low ſpirits, 
and has as little reliſh for the comforts ſhe 
brought him, as, from the beginning, he had. 
had for herſelf :=there the poor man remains, 
waiting impatiently for one or other of the ca» 
taſtrophes above mentioned. 


Reſuming 
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Reſuming a ſerious air, my Wulle faid, in 
an earneſt and moſt affe &ionate manner, © You 
gannot imagine, my dear Jack, that Jam ſo un- 
reaſonable and ſelfiſh as to expect that. you ſhall 
make a ſacrifice of your happineſs to my whim 
er vanity, I acknowledge, that it would be a 
very great ſatisfaction to me to ſee you happily 
married: in your children I ſhould behold the 
future inheritors of my fortune and wile but I 
willingly give up every idea of that enjoyment 
until you meet with a woman entirely to your 
taſte. 77 

« [tis the eaſieſt thing in the world,” replied: 
h © to find a woman to my taſte: the difficulty 
: hardſhip lies in my being bound to her for 
h e. ” 

A Without that eircumftance, you know, my 
dear brother, that, by the laws of our oountry, 
what I have in view cannot be accompliſhed.” 
He then expreſſed aſtoniſhment at the ſingular 
averſion I ſeemed to have againſt marriage, enu- 
merated the number of marriages among people 
of rank of late.—By the way, matrimony was 
never in my time ſo very much the ton. Though. 
in many particulars, the young fellows of the 

eſent age imitate the manners of the age of 
Charles II.; yet, in this, they follow the exam» - 
ple of Henry VIII. who, when he took a faney 

r a woman, thought of no other expedient 
but marrying her. It is fortunate for the wives 
of ſome of thoſe gertlemen, however, that they 
have not the power of that tyrant, who, whens 
ever he tired of a wife, thought of no other 
reſource but cutting off her head. 


Among 


i; 
| 
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| Among the liſt of marriages, my brother did 


not omit yours, my dear Sommers; and en- 


larged on the account that had been given him 


of your happineſs, and the admirable ms 


of your. Juliet. 

To all this I anſwered (for 1 wiſhed to give 
the whole diſcuſſion an air of jooularity) “ that 
although I had always endeavoured to be in the 
faſhiong yet it was more dangerous to indulge 
my inclination in this preſent- point than in any 
ether ; becauſe faſhions were apt to change, 
and, if once I adopted this, it might not be in 
my power to conform to the new mode, how- 
ever much it might be my inclination, when the 
taſte for a ſingle life ſhould prevail.” 

* You will have your friend Sommers, at 
leaſt, to keep you in countenance,” ſaid he; 
& and, Lam-ſure, you would be better pleaſed 10 
be claſſed with him, than with thoſe idle young 
fellows of faſhion who attempt to turn the mar- 
ried ſtate into ridicule.” - 

4 am not ſure of being claſſed with Som- 


mers, my lord. The rare qualities which you 


have juſt enumerated, as belanging to Mrs. Som- 
mers, and of which I have had the ſame ac- 
count from others, render it highly improbable 
that ſuch another woman is to be met with, and 
ſtill more that ſhe would condeſcend to marry 
me.” . . 
5 But in caſe a woman ſhall. be met with who 
poſſeſſes equal accompliſhments with Mrs. Som- 
mers, and who 1s alſo humble enough to be 
willing to marry you, do you, in that*caſe, pro- 
miſe to pay your court to her? | 


« Who 
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Who is to be the judge of the reſpe & ive 
merits of the two ladies?” 
Nou yourſelf.“ 
& In that caſe L agree.” 
6% To make any 3 of this invidious: 
kind,” reſumed my brother, would be impro- 


per; but I will make our agreement ſtill more- 


favourable for you ; becauſe, were Ieven to find 
a woman whom you could not, in your gonſci- 
ence, think inferior in beauty and accompliſh- 
ments ta Mrs. Sommers, ſtill ſhe might not hit 
ſo capricious a fancy as yours: in that caſe I 
ſhould not inſiſt on your propoſing marriage to 
her. It is only in the event that the woman, I. 
ſhall at ſome future period mention, does pleaſe 
you, that I ſhall claim the performance * your 
agree ment.“ 

* Why, in that event,” ſaid I,“ do not you 
imagine that I ſhould act as you wiſh: without 
any agreement?“ 

I queſtion it very much,” replied he. 1 
imagine your prejudice againſt matrimony is ſo. ' 
ſtrong, that it would keep you from propoſing 


marriage even to the woman you love and 


eſteem, leſt you ſhould not continue to love and 
eſteem her. And it is this whimſical notion- 
alone I wiſh to guard againſt by our agreement. 
If I do not point out a woman, whom, on ac- 
quaintance, you ſhall love and eſteem above alt 
others, I ſhall willingly ſacriftee my favourite 
wiſh to ſee you married: but, if I do find ſuch 
a woman, I. expect that you will ſacrifier your 
whim, dread, caprice (call-it what you pleaſe), 


to my favourite wiſh. 


* 
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So very friendly and candid a propoſal could 
not be reſiſted. I promiſed to abide conſcienti- 
_ ouſly by the conditions. 

This agreemeni, however, would give me 
more uneaſineſs, if I thought-it at all probable 
that he could find a woman with the requiſites- 
conditioned for. 


Adieu, dear Sommers. 


J. MoxDA ur. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


The Same to the Came. 


Roſe-Moun t. 


Tnovon I have been long convinced that 
my brother had ſome particular lady in view for 
me, yet I was not able, till very lately, to form 
a probable conjecture who the unfortunate wo- 
man could be: I ſay unfortunate, becauſe there 
is but too much reaſon to think that a woman of 
delicacy would run a great riſk of being-unhappy 
as my wife, however attentively I might conti- 
nue to behave to her after paſſion was gone: 
My brother avoids all explanation on that head, 
He expects, I ſuppoſe, that his plan is more 
likely to ſucceed by my meeting the lady, as if 
it were accidentally. 

From an expreſſion that fell from him un- 
awares, and from ſome other circumftances, I am: 
almoſt convinced that lady Amelia Melton is the 
woman my brother wiſhes me united to.—She 
is a young lady of diſtinguiſhed beauty, accom- 
pliſhed, and, in point of birth and fortune, ſu- 
perior to what I have a-right to expect. 

Immediately be fore went laſt abroad, I met 
her at Bath; and, during the time | remained 
there, was a good deal in her company.—l was. 
then ſtruck both with her beauty and accom- 
pliſhments. You, I believe, have never ſeen 
her,—Were I to deſcribe her face to you, fea- 

| ture 
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4 


ture by feature, you would have the idea of as 
handſome a woman as could be conceived :: yet, 


when you came to ſee her, you would recoll-& 
having ſeen ſtill more beautiful women. Lady 
Amelia's features are all regular, and, ſeparately 
conſidered, feem perfect; bnt the union of the 
whole is ſomewhat deficient in animation. Her 
converfation is always ſenſible, without being 
lively or very entertaining, Though ſhe never 
knew any di fficulty herſelf, yet ſhe is ready to 
aſſiſt thoſe ho are in diſtreſſed circumſtances: and 
what in the eyes of ſome may appear more me- 
ritorious, though in mine it is leſs amiable, ſhe 
ſeems to perform aQs of benevolence more from 
a ſenſe of duty than from any very warm ſym- 
pathy with the diſtreſs.of the perſons ſhe relieves. 
While in lady Amelia's company, you cannot | 
fail being pleaſed with her appearance, and ap- 


' proving of what ſhe ſays: when out of her 


company, ſhe is apt to be out of your memory. 
Her real preſence. is neceſſary to keep up the 
fervor of her adorers. 

She loſt. both her parents when ſhe was only 
ele ven years of age; a misfortune great in it- 


ſelf, becauſe they were both of excellent cha- 


racters, but rendered ſtill greater from the cir- 
eumſtance of her being put, from that time, 
under the care of her aunt, lady Aſpic, who, 
at one period of her life, was pretty generally 
thought one of the handſomeſt and proudeſt 
women in England. It is now ſeveral years ſince 


| ſhe loſt one half of that reputation—the other ſhe 


retains in full force, and evidently borrows all 
the aid that paint can lend her to retain both. 


— 


The 
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The high value ſhe puts. on. her opinions ap- 
pears in the flow decided tone in which ſhe pro- 
nounces them, Her health was at one time a 


little injured by diſſipation and faſhionable hours, 


Inſtead of remedying this, by removing the 
cauſe, ſhe applied to.medicine to remove the ef- 
fe& while the cauſe was continued. Her health 
is now more broken. than ever, Her diſcourſe, 
which formerly conſiſted of ſlanderous anecdotes, 
is now interlarded with the nauſeous. jargon of 
tremors, bile, nerves, &c. 

Nothing, therefore, could be more unfortu- 


nate for lady Amelia than to be obliged to live 


with a woman of this caſt, Whoever is early 
accuſtomed to that kind. of diſcourſe is apt to 
make it a prevailing topic of diſcourſe through 
life, and to become needleſs and whimſically ſo- 
licitous about the ſtate of their health, All per- 
ſons of this diſpoſition are as certain to be go- 
verned by phyſicians or apothecaries as bigots 
are by prieſts and father · confeſſors. Perhaps I 
ha ve caught, from my friend Travers, part of 
this averſion-to the company of. thoſe who are 
eternally ſpeaking and thinking of their com- 
plaints, paſt, preſent, and to come; but, from 
whoever it is derived, few things ſeem to me ſa 
oppreſſive, I was highly pleaſed with_-what 
captain — of the navy once ſaid to me. In 
ſpite of the ſevere ſhock which his conſtitution 
received by his long reſidence in the Weſt Indies, 
he retained all his natural cheerfulneſs: and on 
my obſerving. to him, that I never heard him 
complain of his health—* Nor never ſhall,” 
replied he, “ that being a ſubject which 
would: give my friends pain: I reſerve it 
for 
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for thoſe to whom it may, perhaps, afford 

pleaſu ure, and ſpeak of it only to the doctors.“ 
This habit (for it is certainly a habit which, 
Uke others, increaſes by indulgence) is more. 
odious in women than in men. For my part, 
were ſentence of immediate marriage to be pro- 
nounced on me, I ſhould beg in mercy to be 
coupled to a woman who never had heard that 
nerves; veins, arteries, or bile, formed any part 7 
of her compoſition: 4408 
My friend Dr. P, a man verſed in the ſci- NY 
1 ence, and diſdaining the mummery of his profeſ- 4 
hon, aſſared me that few things are more per- 
nicious than ſuch tgpics of diſcourfe, and nothing 
| more infe&ious to young women than the ſight 
of others under what are called nervous attacks, 
He declared “ that he had once known a whole 
boarding-ſchool thrown into fits by the example ö 
i of one hyfterical girl. Some he conceived to 5 
be really fo affected, others were ſuſpected of 
| acting the part, to be excuſed from ſome taſk,.. be 
or, perhaps, merely with a view to become an 4 
| obje& of attention and ſympathy.” ; 

| , © wilt mention another inſtance of the force 


c 


of this kind of contagion, which,” however ex- 4 
| travagant it may ſeem, i is, nevertheleſs, literally 
f true. IT: 


J had once a footman, who came to me di- 
" _ realy from the ſervice of lady Aſpic. With 
the legs and ſhoulders of an Iriſh chairman, 
this fellow had the cheeks of a German trum- 
peter. He occaſionally 'confulted the apothecary 
who attended th. family, and was by him aſſured 


chat. he had: nerves and bibs as well as bis miſtreſs. 
Before 


— 1 8 H. * Ys wen 
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Before his being engaged in this lady's ſer- 
vice, the man had been always under the neceſ- 
ſity of working a great deal, and eating very 
moderately ; of courſe he could have digeſted 
more victuals than he eat; but afterwards, hav- 
ing little to do, and being allowed to cat as much 
as he pleaſed, he generally eat more than he 


could digeſt, This, at laſt, deprived him of 


what he bad never felt the want of before, ang 
his chief anxiety was derived from a new ſource: 
—inſtead of labouring for victuals to his appe- 
tite, he applied to the apothecary for an appetite 
to his victuals; but, not ſatisfied with the ſto- 
machic bitters and other medicines ſent to him- 
ſelf, he occaſionally preferred thoſe direQed for 
his miſtreſs; and being more pleaſed with either 


the effect or taſte of her nervous draughts than 


his own, he continued to ſteal them without 
remorſe, until, being deteQed, he was diſmiſſed 
her ſervice, and ſoon after was engaged in mine, 


where, as Ben always rode out with me, he 
had little or nothing to do, but to meditate_on 


his nerves, and his bile, and his — 
which, he had learned from the apothecary, 
were the origin of all his miſery. I was a little 
ſurpriſed, one morning, to ſee this fellow, enter 
the room without being called. He toſd me, in 
a doleful voice, “ that he was afraid he was 


infected with the hyſterics, for he had a palpitg- 


tion and a beating in his veins, whioh, he dread- 


ed, would reach his arteries, if it was not 


ſtopped i in time; for he felt a dejeQion of ſpirits, 

and was ready to cry.” 
I ordered him to go and cry below ſtairs; and 
next day paid him his wages and *** 
hen 
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When he had ſpent his money, he came and 
told me that he was in great diſtreſs, and begged 
that I would recommend him to ſome other 
ſervice. —I ſaid that no Tervice would ſuit him 
ſo well as his majeſty's ; and that, if he pleaſed, 


1 would recommend him to my friend colonel 


W , of the foot- guards.“ He accordingly 


| enliſted as a grenadier. I met him ſome months 


after in the park, and aſked . how his hyſterics 
went on?” He ſwore that the drill-ſerjeant 


had driven them entirely away before he had 


completely learned his exerciſe. —* And your 
palpitations,” continued I: —being now a ſoldier, 
I hope you are fice from them?” 

* That I am,” ſaid he. There is no ſuch 


_ diſeaſe in our brigade; as the French will find, 


come when they will. —Your honour has made 
a complete cure of me.” 

A complete cure deſerves a fee,” rejoined 
I: % and as it will be more convenient for you 
to receive chan to pay it, here is a guinea for 
I have ſince been aſſured that he is as alert a 
ſoldier as any in the corps. Thus an uſeful ſub- 
ject was made of a man, who, had he been al- 
lowed to remain in the lady's ſervice, was in 
danger of becoming, from mere indolence and 
example, an effeminate, puffy, miſerable wretch, 


for life. 


Now, if this kind of diſcourſe and examp'e 
could have ſuch influence on a robuſt fellow, I 


leave you to judge what it is likely to have on a 


delicate girl. 
I do remember that, during the time I viſited 
lady Amelia at Bath, her aunt was continually 
Eg 
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admoniſhing her about her health; narrating the 
dire effects of open windows and piercing air 
interdicting one diſn, and recommending ano- 
ther; in ſhort, doing all her in power to ſubject 
a girl i in good health to all the inconveniences of 
one in bad, and, perhaps, rendering her a mi- 
ſerable, ſickly drug-taker for life. 

could not help thinking that ſuch admonitions 
and ſuch diſcourſe tended to produce two perni- 
cious effects to render her eonſtitution more 
delicate, and her ears leſs ſo than they originally 
had been. And were a woman as beautiful as 
- Helen, as virtuous as Penelope, with the infinite 
variety of Cleopatra, ſhe would be odious to 
me if ſhe ſeemed to take delight in medical diſ- 
courſe, or could bear the moſt diſtant alluſions 
to certain ſuhjects, when .converſing with any 
perſon.except her phyſician. This.circumſtance 
has brought the attachments I have experienced 
in the courſe of my life to certain women, par- 
ticularly French women, to a termination, 
ſooner than . otherwiſe would have happened. 

I have. a great notion that I ſhall have occa- 


ſion to write ſoon more particularly of lady Aſpic 
and her niece. 


Meanwhile, I am, &c. 


J. MorDAunT. 


LETTER 
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* LETTER LXIX. 
From the Same to the Ho, 5 


. 
Roſe- Mount. 


| happened as T exbeftel. T had accidentally 
heard vu . hay Aſpic, with her niece, had ar- 
" rrved at the duchefs-dowager of ———, who 
3 lives, at preſent, at no great diſtance from my 
brother's. 
| - Knowing that he has the higheſt efteem for 
| her grace, 1 was ſomewhat ſupriſed that he had 
| Hot propoſed to pay her a viſit. As he did make 
this propoſal, however, immediately after the 
- arrival of thoſe two ladies, I was no longer at a 
tofs for his reaſon for not propoſing it ſooner. 
| He did not mention to me his knowledge of 
1 tay Amelia being with the ducheſs, and I al- 
| lowed him to remain in the belief that I was as 
ignorant of that circumſtance as he thought I 
Was. 
© Lady Aſpic is an acquaintance of Mr. Plain- 
tive. I knew that Travers had ſometimes vi- 
ſited her with him. 
When the day was fixed for our viſit to the 
duchefs, I informed Travers what company was 
_ with her grace, and added“ Your uncle will 
be glad to receive from you a particular account 
of lady Aſpic's health: I hope, therefore, you 
will take the jaunt with us.” 


& J thank 
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e I thank you kindly,” replied he, making a 

very wry face: © but I would juſt as ſoon take 
a doſe of phyſic. ?“ 


What ſhall ! ay to my brother? He erpecti 
you will accompany us.” 


. Tell him I am engaged to dine with the 
parſon—He i is a very worthy fellow.“ 


« That he is. But, to my knowledge, he ſet 
out for London yeſterday. 3 


Tell him Lam to dine with the 9 
mother She is a very worthy woman, and ne- 
ver complains of her health.” 


My brother, I knew, would nor be ill pleaſed ; 
that Travers did not accompany us, which was 
my reaſon for informing him that lady Aſpic 


Was with the ducheſs. 


When my brother and I arrived at hergrace's, 
we found the ducheſs alone. After half an 
Hour of agreeable converſation lady Aſpic en- 
tered. She entertained us with the hiſtory of 
a head-ache, which, before ſhe had Gniſhed, g 
began to infe& me.“ It was occaſioned,” ſhe 


ſaid, “ by vexation on account of her niece, 
lady Amelia, who had been indiſpoſed.” 


The ducheſs expreſſed ſurpriſe, as well as un- 
eaſineſs; ſaying—** that ſhe had never ſeen lady 
Amelia look better than when they ſeparated the 
preceding night.” 


© Looks are fallacious,” ſaid lady Aſpic 
% but 1 obſerved her to change colour a little 
before ſhe retired: on which account | perſuaded 
VOL. NI. C her. 
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her to take ſome drops, which alwa ys agree with 


her; and, accordingly, though ſhe ſeemed a 


little fickiſh after taking them, ſhe was better 
towards morning, and will appear at dinner.” 


Though I had ſeen lady Aſpic immediately 
before I went laſt abroad, and knew that ſhe laid 
on white,.:as well as red, pretty liberally, yet 
that ſeemed nothing, when compared to the pro- 
fuſion in which ſhe deals in thoſe articles now. 
The pains ſhe takes to conceal age and wrinkles 
render them more apparent. Her grey locks, 


_ fantaſtically twiſted and perfumed, her cheeks 


deeply rouged, and her youthful dreſs, brought 
Shakſpeare s lines to my recolleQion :— 


— “ Hoary-headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe; 
And on old Hymen's chin, and icy crown, 
An odorous chaplet of ſweet ſummer-buds 
Is, as in mockery, ſet.——— 


A gentleman of the neighbourhood, with 
whom I was unacquainted, was announced; and, 
ſoon after, two of the moſt ſpruce-figures I ever 
beheld, the one a clergyman, the other an officer. 


It was evident, that in the dreſs of the firſt an 
anxious attention had been paid to be up to the 
ſummit of the faſhion, in the moſt minute par- 
ticular: and though he kept within the limits 
preſcribed by cuſtom for the ecclefiaſtics of this 


country, vet the whole of his dreſs betrayed this 


gemle man's defire to overleap them, and. get to 
ſomething more buckiſh. 


Travers 


» 4) 
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Travers has ſince told me, “that this young 
man, whoſe name is Milliner, had received a 
liberal education, of which few traces remain, 
except his knowledge and taſte in the cut of 
clothes, which he acquired at the univerſity, 
from ſome young ſtudents of faſhion with whom 
he was acquainted there, and in whoſe company 
he made frequent excurſions to the capital, 
He is,” continued Travers, “always ſilent when 
any religious or literary ſubje& is introduced 
into converſation ; but he can ſpeak very elo- 
quently on the cut of a frock, a button, or a 
button-hole ; and makes a very pretty figure in 
a pulpit, in all reſpe&s, except preaching. 
My friend, the reverend Dick Milliner,” he 
added, has only two moderate livings at pre- 
ſent; but it is thought he cannot be long with- 
out getting one of greater value; for, beſides 
his knowledge of dreſs, he plays very well on 
the piano - forte; and few, unleſs it be profeſſed 
ſingers, excel him at a catch.” 


The officer was dreſſed in a brilliant uniform, 
with a moſt umbrageous helmet on his head, and 
an immenſe ſabre faſtened to his ſide, and trail- 
ing on the ground. This warlike figure I ſoon 


- recogniſed to be no other than Billy Vapour. 


Perhaps you may forget the name—but you 
muſt remember the little ti im gentleman whom 
Travers accuſed of multiplying his perſon, like 
Henry the Fourth at the battle of Shrewſbury : 
and when ſomehody ſaid, “ that Mr. Vapour 
was no conjuror” e How, then, will you ac- 
count,” ſaid Travers,“ for his having been ſeen 
in three fruit-ſhops, two auction rooms, the 

e Exhibition 


ſame. time ry 


light-horſe quartered in this neighbourhood 


| lately from the circulating library. Nothing of 
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Exhibition, and Panorama, all much about the 


Billy now belongs to a volunteer-corps of 


and as he, as well as Mr. Milliner, is a diſtant 
relation of lady Aſpio, the ducheſs had ſent. 


both an invitation to dinner. 


Though captain Vapour's abet ſits as cloſe 
to his body as that of Harlequin, yet, as his * 
movements are alſo' ſomewhat in the ſtyle of 2 
that gentleman, in whirling round to place a 
ſereen between lady. Aſpic and the fire, he 4 


whiſked a book off the table on the floor. 


0 Lard!” cried. lady Aſpic, © you military 
gentlemen pay-no attention to books. Let me 
ſee what book you have thrown down.” | 

* It is a volume of Spencer's © Fairy-Queen,” 
which your ladyſhip, no doubt, has read,” ſaid +: 
the ducheſs. # 


4 

4 

« Fairy-Queen!” replied lady Aſpic; * no, 
* 


| FT cannot ſay I have: nor, indeed, did I know 


that Spencer had ever written a book : but peo- 


ple of all ranks write books now- a- days.— How 


does your grace like it ?” * | 
46 like it very much,” ſaid the ducheſs. In | 
my opinion, it is not ſo much read as it deſerves ; 
to be.“ <5 
« After what your grace hes ſaid, I ſhall . 


certainly read every word of it, when I have 
finiſhed an exce ding pretty thing that I received | 


equal 
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equal genius has appeared ſiaoe © Bet y Thought- 


| leſs, "y 6 - 


The ducheſs, who is as good · natured as po- 
lite, introduced another topic. 

She complimented captain Vapour on the 
appearance of his troop, which ſhe had _ 
exerciſe on the preceding day. | 


He regretted © that her grace had not ſeen 
them when firſt raiſed, and when their clothes 
were new; becauſe the men had been ſince ſo 
much - haraſſed with field-days, and damaged 
with rainy weather, that they had loſt a good 
deal of their military appearance.” 


« T' underſtand that your lieutenant-colonel 


is a very active and intelligent —_ 3 
the ducheſs. f Fa 


cc Active enough,” ſaid Billy: “ de works 
and wears us to ſuch a degree, that in a little 
while, in my opinion, the regiment will not be 
worth looking at.“ 

ce He is more ſolicitous that it ſhould make a 
good appearance before the enemy, than on the 


parade,” ſaid the ducheſs, 


< It is a hundred to one, however,” ſaid 4 


tain Vapour, © againſt its appearing before the 


enemy : whereas, it mult appear on the parade 
every day.“ | 


I ſhould not think the chance of your ſee- 
ing the enemy ſo ſmall as you mention,” re- 
ſumed her grace; “ for I underſtand your colonel, 
and the officers, are diſpoſed to offer their ſer- 
vices in Ire land, if neceſſary. 


* : « Not 
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& Not all the officers, I can eljore your grace, 
ſaid the captain. ; 


1 do think,” reſumed lady Aſpic, “ that 
fatiguing marches to diſtant parts of the iſland, 
and ſerving in other countries, ought to be con- 
fined to the mercenary army. The miniſtry, 
in my opinion, are to blame, in allowing ſuch 
ſervices to fall on the militia, or volunteer corps, 
whoſe officers are private gentlemen, and men 
of family.“ 


I muſt aſſure you, by the way, Sommers, that 
| "wo ridiculous you may think ſome of lady 
ii] Aſpic's ſentiments, balf of the ridicule is loſt 
1 - to thoſe who do not hear them uttered by her- 
ſelf. She ſpeaks in a flow, quavering tone, 
= through her noſe—a habit ſhe firſt contracted 
by twiſting up that feature when ſhe ſpoke to 
| thoſe whom fhe conſidered beneath her; in 
" which claſs ſne includes the whole human race, 
1 except ſuch Engliſh nobility whoſe titles are 
higher, or of a more ancient date, than that of 
her father. As for foreign nobility, ſhe makes 
no account of them at all. This habit is now 
ſo confirmed, that, even when ſhe addreſſes. 
thoſe to whom ſhe wiſhes to be reſpectful, ſhe 
eannot entirely diveſt herſelf of it: yet her naſal 
| quaver was in a more mellow tone, when ſhe . 
| ſpake to the ducheſs and my brother, than when 
ſhe addreſſed any other perſon in the company. 


— — — 


-—« Suppoſe the French were to elude the vi- 
yilance of our fleet, and actually land,” ſaid the 
ducheſs. 


1 | _« Suppoſe 
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«- Syppoſe they ſhould,” replied lady Aſpie, 
If every regiment of militia and volunteer- 
corps ſhall defend the county or pariſh to which 


F they belong, your grace cannot help obſerving 


that the whole kingdom will be defended.” 


The folemn and deaided tone in which lady 


Aſpie pronounced this, almoſt overcame her 
grace's gravity : ſhe durſt not truſt herſelf with. 
any anſwer : which my brother obſerving, ſaid 
—*< Your ladyſhip's plan would unqueſtionably 
be a conſiderable alleviation of the fatigues of 
war to our militia and volunteer-corps.” 


« I do aſſure you, my lord,” reſumed her 
ladyſhip, „that, to my certain knowledge, 


though they do not like to complain, yet many 


of them begin to feel the war rather inconveni- 
ent; and the more ſo, on account of this new 
mode of tranſporting the militia to ſerve gn 
other countries. All innovations are dangerou 
my lord. This abominable French revolution 
was entirely owing to à ſpirit of innovation. 
Does not your lordſhip think ſo ?” 


* In a great meaſure, aſſuredly,“ replied he. 

* Altogether, depend upon it, my lord,” conti- 
nued ſhe, “ nothing is more dangerous than 
taking men out of their uſual line of life. It is 
highly reaſonable that noblemen and gentlemen, 
who enter into the army as a profeſſion, ſhould 
be obliged to. ſerve in foreign countries, ar ſell 
their commiſſions. It is alſo proper that clergy- 
men ſhould be obliged to preach occaſionally, 
until they attain the rank of biſhops; but it 
would be cruel to expect it afterwards. The 
militia ſhould be confined to the protection of 
24 the 
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the county to which they belong, and fent to no 
other, for fear of accidents. Volunteer corps 
ſhould be reviewed when the weather is good, 
and receive their colours from women of qua- 
lity. All claſſes of people ſhould remain within 
the limits for which nature intended them; the 

high ſhould continue high, the low ſhould re- 
main low, with a middle rank between the two. 
The original fource of the horrid French revo- 
lution was removing low men from their proper 
ſpheres, and making them legiſlators. I hope 
there are no inſtances of the ſame kind in the 
claſs to which your lordſhip belongs.” 


« hope, replied my brother, 4 we are in 
no danger of imitating the conduct of thoſe who 
at preſent govern France, in that, or in any 


thing elſe.” 


« Yet thoſe very villains of the Directory, 
as it is called,“ reſumed, lady Aſpio, “ who 
make ſuch a ſhocking figure in the eyes of all 
Europe as ſtateſmen, may, perhaps, formerly 
have excelled in their reſpective profeſſions. 
Indeed, I hive heard,—for what can be ſaid in 
favour of criminals ſhould be told as well as 
what is againſt them—T have been affured, I fay, 
that one leading member of their convention 
was, Previous to the revolution, a very reputa- 
ble butcher. All the members of the directory 
may have been as highly diſtinguiſhed in their 
particular lines as he was in his; but it ought 
not to have been preſumed that they were 
equally fit for governing kingdoms. All the 


miſchicf they have produced has ariſen from 
| their 
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their having been removed from the ſphere in 
which they were uſeful. Is there no perſuading 
the wretches,” continued ſhe, in the ſame 
drawling naſal monotony with which ſhe had 
begun, „Is there no perſuading the creatures, 
I ſay, to return to the making of ſhoes, and of 
fricaſſees, and all their former occupations, and 
leave the world in peace? Do you not think 
my lord, that this is mightily to be wiſhed?” 


&« I certainly do,” replied my brother. 


& Why then, a-God's name, my lord,” re- 
ſumed ſne, why does not our miniſtry try to 
perſuade the brutes to return to their old trades? 
They have tried long enough to. get them 
hanged; but that will not do, though the brutes 
themſelves muſt be ſenſible they deſerve it ; yet, 
depend upon it, they never will agree to that 
meaſure,. but they may think it a very good 
compromiſe to be allowed quictly to return to 
the exerciſe of their ancient occupations. A 
great many of the emigrants, I know,” con- 
tinued ſhe, ** would be againſt this, even although 
the king's reſtoration depended on it. Nothing 
will ſatisfy them but having all the guilty exe- 
cuted : but the emigrants muſt be over-ruled in 
that point; and the preſent rulers allowed qui- 
etly to reſume their lafts, and their curling-irons, 
and their needles, for the ſake of peace, ſince a 
better cannot be made of it. Have you any ob- 
jection to this plan, my lord? 


None,“ replied my brother: * but it ma 
be difficult to perſuade thoſe low fellows in the 


c 5 directory 
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| directory to agree to it. Low mm are ſome- 
| times very obſtinate.” | 
* If they cannot be wed, my lord,” 
ſaid ſhe, © they ſhould be bribed ;—that is a 
method that generally ſuccceds with low fellows 
as well as with high.” 
The entrance of lady Amelia put an end to 
the dialogue. 
Farewell ! 
J. MoxpAuxr. 
1 LETTER 
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LETTER LXX 


| The Same to the Same. 


Mr ban SOMMERS. Roſe- Mount. 


iS Lavy Amelia Melton is, undoubtedly, an 
* elegant and beautiful woman: her perſon and 
manner are both improved ſince I laſt ſaw her. 
A light bluſh ſuffuſed her fine countenance, 
} when the eyes of the company turned upon 
her, as ſhe entered the room: this was a freſh 
= embelliſhment; for, naturally, her face is rather 
too pale. My brother glanced at me with an 
air of triumph—implying,. you never ſaw ſo 
handſome a woman. Except the incognita, I 
do not know that I ever did. I have not yet 
been able, you will perceive, to ſhake that wo- 
man's figure from my imagination. I wiſſi ſhe 
had ſtopped a little longer at the cottage, that. I. 
might have diſcovered ſomething in her face, or 
- perſon, to have found fault with; — but ſhe was 
whiſked away when I-was in the height of ad- 
mitation; and, in the glance ſhe threw from 
the chaiſe, there was an expreſſion more pleaf- 
ing than I ever beheld in the human countenance 
before; but which I have had fince repeated a 
"thouſand. times to my imagination, ſleeping or 
waking. | | 


As 
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As for the uſual paleneſs of lady Amelia's 
face, I believe it proceeds, in a great meaſure, . 
from the aunt's preſcriptions. 

A little after the young lady entered, one of 
the company mentioned a new diſeaſe, to which 
cous are liable; which gave lady Aſpic occa- 
ſion to remark, that there was an aſtoniſhing 
affinity between the diſeaſes of brutcs and thoſe 
of the human ſpecies ;??—and ſhe was proceed- 
ing, when captain Vapour, ſtruck with a very 
hackneyed alluſion, which he ſeemed to conſi- 
der as a bright thought, interrupted her by add- 
ing, “ particular'y between men and horned caltle.“ 

Many a man has injured his fortune by his 
wit. I did not imagine that Billy Vapour would 
ever be of the number; and nothing can be a 
ſtronger proof of the difficulty of ſuppreſſing any 
idea which a man, however erroneouſly, con- 
ceives to be witty, than that captain Vapour 
could not retain this, though he. was ſolicitous 
to keep the good opinion of lady Aſpie, knew 
that ſhe could not bear to be interrupted, and 

abhorred allufions of that nature. 

Her brow was immediately contracted by 

additionat wrinkles; her breaft began to ſwell. 
with additional venom, which was ready to be 
poured on the captain, when a ſervant announced 
dirner. The ducheſs roſe, and, by the moſt 
| flattering attentions to her, reſtored good-hu- 
mcur, | 
My brother was ſeated between the dnchefs 
and lady Aſpic; I, between her grace and lady 
Amelia; and I ad ſome agreeable converſation 
with both ; which, however, was ſometimes. 
interrupted. 
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| imerrupted by hints from lady Aﬀpic, on 


what diſhes were moſt, and what leaſt, ſa- 


lutary. I obſerved, with pleaſure, that lady 


Amelia, though ſhe received on her plate, yet 
hardly taſted, what her aunt recommended, 
and ſhowed a partiality for what ſhe condemned. 
But I was forry to perceive, that ſhe ſeemed 
ſomewhat infected with the aunt's fantaſies 
concerning air and nerves.—From all the con- 
temptuous malignity that diſtinguiſhes the aunt's 
converſation, that of the niece is entirely free : 


indeed, had ſhe not naturally been. of an oppo- 
ſite diſpoſitjon, the diſpleaſing manner in which 
ſier aunt's ill-temper was continually burſting 


forth might have influenced the young lady 
to adopt a behaviour as different as poſſible 
from hers. So irrefiſtible was her lady ſhip's 
propenſity to ſay what was diſobliging, that 
ſhe not only attacked thoſe who had given her 
any, even the leaſt, provocation, but ſhe could 
not always refrain from ſarcaſm againſt people 
who, ſo far from wiſhing to offend her, did 
every thing they thought moſt likely to gain* 


her good opinion. Several proofs of this ſhe” 


exhibited before we had done with dinner. 

I ſhould have mentioned, that, immediately 
before the ducheſs ſeated herſelf, ſhe had de- 
ſired the cl-rgvman to ſay grace. He was at 
that inſtant complimenting me on the fancy. of 
my waiſtcoat, Her grace's requeſt came on 
him like a clap of thunder in the middle of 
ſerene weather he had not the leaft ſuſpicion 
of ſuch a demand from a perſon. of her rank. 


He ſaw that captain Vapour was ready to 


laugh 


2 


* 
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laugh; and he bluſhed like a young maiden, to- 
whom: a very unbecoming propoſal had been. 
unexpeQedly made. Recovering himſelf at 5 
laſt, however, in ſome degree, he mumbled a- 3 
few words in a rapid and moſt irreverent ſtyle, 3 
and then tried to reſume his uſual pert air. | . 
The ducheſs had obſerved all this; and as it 1 
ſtruck me, was highly offended. She be ha ved 
WY afterwards with a degree of coldneſs, 


very different from the reception he had re- A 
ceived at his introduction; but ſtil] with po- E 
liteneſs. BY 


In. the courſe of converſation at table, cap- 
tain Vapour expreſſed himſelf, with more deci- 
ſion than he had done before, againſt the mea- 
ſures of ſending any part of the militia, or 

accepting the offer of any volunteer corps, to- 
ſerve out of the kingdom, on any account 
whatever. Notwithſtanding her having be- 
fore ſpoken to the ſame purpoſe, lady Aſpic. 
could not let this opportunity ſlip of venting 
her diſpleaſure againſt the poor captain. 
„Well,“ ſaid ſhe, in a more diſtinct tone of. 
voice than uſual, “nothing, in my opinion, 
can be more contemptible,. than for any man,, 
who pretends to be a ſoldier, to be deficient in 
the eſſential article of courage.” 

Upon my word,” ſaid Mr. Milliner, « k 
am entirely of your ladyſhip's opinion. Nothing. 
indeed, can, as your. ladyſhip obferves, be 


more contemptible.” 
« Unleſs it be,” reſumed lady Aſpic, ind 


the ſame deeiſive and diſtinct tone of voice, 
« a clergyman 
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29 clergyman without the leaſt appearance of 
religion.” | 

Having pronounced this, ſhe preſented 3 
ſnuff- box to Mr. Milliner, ſaying—“ I per- 
ceive,. fir, you take ſnuff— vill you try a little 
of mine?“ 

Mr. Milliner, without betraying the ſame: 
diſcompoſure he had done when he was de ſired 
to ſay grace, took a pinch, and ſaid “ it was 
excellent.” 

« ] was afraid,” added ſhe, « that you would 
have found it too pungent.” * 

« Not in the leaſt,” replied he. | 
Indeed,“ reſumed her ladyſhip, ** this muff 
is very much in faſhion.” 

« Is it?” ſaid the clergyman: © 1 beg 
your ladyſhip will indulge me in another pinch,” 

The ducheſs riſing, the ladies withdrew with 
her grace; and the men followed ſoon after, 
all but captain Vapour and the clergyman, who, 
being informed, that. their chaiſe was at the 
gate, retired together, 

When we joined the ladies, I overheard 
the ducheſs, in a jocoſe manner, accuſe lady 
Aſpic for having been too ſevere on her rela» 
tions,—** As for the captain,” replied ſhe, 
« your grace could not but obſerve that he had 
provoked me by his petulance.” 

Perhaps ſo,” ſaid the ducheſs; * butthat 
will not palliate what you. ſaid to the clergy- 
man; for, though the young. man ſeems to 
have the weakneſs to be out of countenance 
at performing the duties of a profeſſion, which 
a. wiſer and more pious man would conſider as 

an 
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an honour, yet I do think what your ſadyſhip 
ſaid to him was a little too ſevere. —Why, you 
might really as well have infinuated that he was 
an atheiſt ” 

« If I had,” ſaid lady Aſpic, “ he would 
not have minded it, nor * thing elſe, unleſs 
F had infinuated that he was a Quiz,” which, 
F underſtand, is the faſhionable term for a 
_ perſon ridiculouſly, that is, unfaſhionably, dreſſ- 
ed. 55 

As all the time that lady Aſpic can ſpare 
from the care of her own health, and calum- 
niating her neighbours, is dedicated to cards, 
- the ducheſs arranged a party at whift, in which 
neither lady Amelia nor I were included. Her 
grace and my brother were partners againſt lady 
Aſpic and a gentleman who had dined with us. 
Lady Amelia having declined playing, I re- 
mained converfing with her during the whole 
evening, which I pafſed very agreeably.——This 
was not the cafe with the gentleman who was- 
lady Aſpic's partner, particularly during the 
two laſt rubbers. She murmured through her 
Noſe many ſevere refleions againſt him for 

holding bad cards. 

He bore it with great patience ; acknowledg= 
ing the fault, and modeſtly hinting * it was 
involuntary. 

At the end of the third rubber, 147 1 
having loſt all the three, expreſſed herſelf, while 
paying the money, with redoubled bitterneſs, —: 
She could not conceive what was the mean- 


ing of his holding ſuch very bad cards.” 
The 
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cards.“ 
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The gentleman confeſſed, - with every mark 
of contrition, “ that his cards had been very 
bad.” 3 AA 

Bad !” rejoined ſne; they were deteſtable, 
fir !—I never ſaw any body hold fuch cards:. I 
own I do not underſtand it.” bud 
„Why, madam,” ſaid he, © that my cards 
were bad was my misfortune as well as your 
ladyſhip's.” “ 

« That is nothing to the purpoſe, fir,” re- 
joined ſhe. | | u 

« [really do not know what apology would 
ſatisfy you,” reſumed the gentleman z “ but 1 
may ſafely aſſure your ladyſhip, upon my ho- 
nour,” lay ing his hand on his breft, © that L 
had all the inclination in the world to hold good 


« Sir,” replied ſhe, with a look. of dignity, 
and in the accent peculiar to herſelf, © I would 
not, willingly, call_ any gentleman's honour 
into queſtion ; but I cannot help remarking 
that you had good hands, and generally held 
two honours during the firſt rubber, when yow 
were her grace's partner : it was not till you 
became mine that you had bad cards, and 
ſeldom a ſingle honour among them. This, 
you will permit me to ſay, ſeems to be a little 
unaccountable.” 

The gentleman being at a loſs how to under- 
ſtand or anſwer ſuch an inſinuation, the ducheſs: 
interfered, ſaying, with a gay air, © However 
unaccountable it may ſeem, I think I can ex- 


plain it on your lady ſhip's own principles. You: 


have 
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have often told me that the counteſs of Dean- 
port's notion, that every thing at whiſt depends 
on ſeats, is quite erroneous. Your ladyſhip 
maintains that winning or loſing depends on 
what you called runs; and, that when any 
body is in a run of good luck at whiſt, he often 
holds honours ; whereas, if he is in a run of 
bad luck, he feldom does. Fhe gentleman's 
- having held honours when. he was my partner, 
and not when he was yours, therefore, may N 
have proceeded from my being at preſent in a 2 
run of good luck, which I own is the caſe, and 1 
your ladyſhip's being in a run of bad.” | 

« Phat will account for it, unqueſtionably,” 

replied lady Aſpic; © but I wiſty your grace had: 
been ſo good as to have informed me a little 
ſooner of your being in a lucky run.” 
„Why, truly” replied the ducheſs, © I only 
began to ſuſpect it myſelf after I had won the 
fecond rubber; and I was not abſolutely certain 
until after I had won the third.” 

My brother and I were preſſed by the ducheſs 
to ſtay all night: but he feldom ſlee ps out of 

his own bed; and, as the weather is mild, we 
returned to Roſe-Mount very late. 

He was highly delighted with the pleaſure I 
ſeemed to have taken in lady Amelia's com- 
pany ; and J joined very ſincerely in the praiſes 
he beſtowed on her as we returned, He in- 
formed me that the ducheſs, who is her diſtant 
relation, regretted that ſhe continued to live 

ſo much with her aunt, and would be happy 


to have more of the ſociety of the one, if it 
; could 


* 
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could be obtained without the oppreſſive taxa- 
tion of the other, | —_ 


But lady Amelia thinks herſelf under obliga- 
tion to her aunt for the attention ſhe paid her 
after her mother's death. That attention, 
undoubtedly, has been a real misfortune ; but, in 
ſpite of this, as lady Amelia knows that it would 
afflict lady Aſpic if they were to live ſeparate, 
ſhe is unwilling to propoſe it. And, though. 
ſhe probably wiſhes it, the ducheſs. thinks ſhe 
will not have the reſolution to make any ſuch. 
propoſition z, and, of courſe, will continue to 


ive with lady Aſpic until her marriage. This, 


. will naturally imagine, cannot render 
er more averſe to matrimony; and a woman 
of her beauty, birth, fortune, and accom- 
pliſhments, muſt, of courſe, have had many 
ſuitors. 

On this ſubje& the converſation was puſhed 
no farther ; but I clearly believe that lady 
Amelia is the perſon. he wiſhes me united to- 
T do not diſpute that the union would do me 
honour ; but I queſtion much whether it would 
render either of us happy. She has been bred 
up with infinite tenderneſs and delicacy, They 
ſay ſhe is of great ſenſibility, and eaſily alarm- 
ed. This may be called amiable z but it is 
dreadfully troubleſome. She made an obſer- 
vation about nerves, which I own alarmed 
me. But I hope this is merely a plan of my 
brother's, and that lady Amelia herſclf has 
no thought of ever being united to me, but 
would reject ſuch a propoſal with diſdain, if it 
were made to her. I have_ſo much good-will 
to 
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to her, that, were ſhe to conſult mie on the 
ſabjeQ, I ſhould moſt ſincerely give her that 
advice— _ | 


| Adieu 


J. MoxpaunT. 


P. S. Juſt as I was going to ſeal this long 
letter, my brother came in, and told me, © that 
he had received a note from the ducheſs, in- 
forming him, that lady Aﬀpic had heard of a 
buſineſs that required both her own and her 
niece*s preſence in London; and that they had 
ſet out this very mor ning. I perceived that 
this gave him ſome uneaſineſs, though he 
came to no farther explanation with me. As 
1 intended returning to the capital in a day 
or two, this incident will, I imagine, make 
him agree to my leaving him with leſs diffi- 
culty than, perhaps, he would otherwiſe have 
done. I am impatient to ſee the marchion- 
eſs, who has returned ſrom Richmond. My 
next will probably be from London.—PFare- 
well l | 
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LETTER LXXI. 


Miſs H. CiirrorD to Mrs. SOMMERS. 
My pear JULIET. London. 


In my laſt I informed you of my reconciliation 
with lady Deanport, and the more eaſy footing 
I was then on with both the mother and the ſon, 
All that is now over: at leaſt Il am inclined to 
think ſo.—You ſhall judge. 

Her ladyſhip viſited my aunt the very day 
after ſhe had ſpoken ſo courteouſly to me at 
the embaſſador's. Her behaviour, in all reſpeQs, 
was calculated to convince me more and more, 
that Mrs. Demure had miſrepreſented her, 
Two days after, ſhe called again in the fore» 
noon. She turned the diſcourſe on poor Mrs, 
Denham. She ſaid, “that having heard that 
her eldeſt ſon was deſtined for the army, lord 
Deanport had offered to make an application for - 
an enſigncy in the Guards for him; that his 
Jordſhip was on ſuch a footing with adminiſtra» 
tion, and the commander in chief, that ſhe had 
no doubt of his ſuccegding, and defired me to 
write to lady Diana on the ſubject; and, in 
caſe it was agreeable to the youth's mother, 
that the application would be directly made. 
Vou may imagine how much I was delighted 
with all this. Notwithſtanding that I have 
uſually been hurt by the obſequious behaviour 


of 


- Triage. 
- we were ſtepping in, that his own chariot was 
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of my aunt, both to lady Deanport and her ſon, 
yet I joined in the attentions ſhe paid him when 
he came into her box at the opera, after this 
obliging conduQ on the part of his mother. I 
now moſt ſincerely wiſhed that my aunt might 
be entirely miſtaken in her notion of his lordſhip's 
paſſion for me, becauſe, being ſenſible that I 
could not make him a ſuitable return, it gave 
me 'uneaſineſs to think I ſhould ever be under 
the neceſſity of giving him any. I really felt 


fo much good will towards him, that it muſt 


have been apparent in my whole fooks and 


manner, 
After the opera, he attended us to our car- 


One of his footmen told him, juſt as 


far behind, and could not get up to the door 
for ſome time. My aunt, obſerving that it 
rained a little, offered to ſet him down at his 
own houſe, which was not much out of our 
way. 
ha viour in the coach, which could not be ob- 
ſerved by my aunt ; but which, I afterwards 
thought, muſt have been merely accidental,—fo 
unwilling was I to conſtrue any thing to his diſ- 
advantage which could bear a favourable mean- 
ing. Lady Deanport called the following morn- 
ing ; and, without coming out of her chariot, 
ſent word that ſhe waited for mv aunt, who had 
juſt before informed me * that the expeRed her 
ladyſhip to carry her to ſee a collection of birds,, 
at ho. great diſtance from town, and that ſhe 
ſhonld not return until about the uſual 1 time of 


dreſſiag for dinner.“ 
b Aſter 


[ did not entirely reliſh ſome of his be- 
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After ſhe was gone, I took up a pamphlet, 
which had been brought that very morning. 
When I tell you that it pleaſed me highly, you 
will readily believe that it was not of the nature 
of theſe uſually ſent to my uncle: it had no re- 
ference to that everlaſting ſource of calumny and 
diſſenſion, the politics of the day. Much that 
has been written on that ſubject might be called, 
The Pains of Recollection. The performance 
which pleaſed me ſo mueh is entitled, The Plea- 
fures of Memory. 1 have ſent it to you by the 
ſtage, with an earneſt prayer, my deareſt Juliet, 
that your life may continue to be ſupplied with 
incidents of the moſt pleaſing remembrance.. 

As I finiſhed the peruſal, lord Deanport was 
| ſhown into the room. Though I was a little 

ſurpriſed at his lordſhip's entrance, the pleaſure 
J had received from the poem muſt have been 
predominant in my countenance, and may have 
been imputed by him to my ſatisfaction at. his 
appearance ; indeed, as ſoon as I recoileQed 
what he had undertaken in favour of young 
Denham, he judged in ſome meaſure right. 

He had not ſat long, before he began to com- 
pliment me on my looks, &c. & &c. 

I bowed, and, without taking farther notice 
of the common-place praiſe, ſtarted another 

ſubject. He did not anſwer my lead, but re- 
ſumed the ſtale ſtrain. . 

* Why, you told me all this laſt night, my 
lord,” ſaid IJ.“ Are you ſurpriſed that I look 
as well in the morning as I did in the evening!“ 

To this he replied, at firſt, with the ſmile 
which is his uſual reſource when he has- no 

other 
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other anſwer ready. And, after recollection, he 
added, with an obſequious geſture, and in a tone 
which appeared to me rather ridiculous, though 
certainly intended to be very captivating, * That 
he thought me charming at all times; that” —» 
But I need not repeat what he ſaid; you have 
it all addreſſed to yourſelf, my dear, twenty 
times, by twenty different men. | 

% Pray, my lord,” ſaid I, interrupting him, 
« did you never feel remorſe, for trying to 
render the brains of women more giddy -than 
they naturally are, by flattery ?” 

&* | know one woman,” ſaid he, bowing very 
obſequiouſly, © to whoſe merits I cannot do 
even juſtice.” 

Leave the woman then,” replied I, laugh» 

ing, © to do juſtice to herſelf; ſhe is probably 
fully appriſed of all the merit that really belongs 
to her. Her faults, indeed, may eſcape her 
diſcernment ; but, believe me, my lord, it is a 
thouſand to one that the moſt minute of her 
good qualities will not.” 

remember I ſpoke this in a very gay 

manner. How it ftruck the man I know not; 

but, with a vivacity unuſual to him, he ſwore 

J was irreſiſtible, ſeized my hand, and, be- 
fore I could diſengage it, proceeded to other 
liberties. 

Forcing myſelf from him, I rung the bell 
twice, very briſkly. He ſtood diſconcerted. 
When the ſervant entered, I pronounced, with 
as much coolneſs as I could aſſume, * his lord= 


ip i carriage.” 
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« I walled hither,” ſaid he, with a diſturbed 
voice. | | 665 

I nodded to the footman to retire ; which, 
when he had done, I replied,--« Your lordſhip 
may return in the ſame manner.” _. 

He began an apology ; but, before he had 
finiſhed, I left the room. 

When my aunt returned, I made no mention 
to her of what had happened ; nor ſhall I to any 
other perſon,—I hope we ſi:.ill ſee no more of 
his lordſhip; and I ſhall, with patience and re- 
ſignation, bear being pitied by my aunt and 
others, as one of thoſe unfortunate nymphs, 
who, after having entertained ambitious hopes, 
have been forſaken by high-born faithleſs ſwains. 
The lamentations of my aunt will be ſincere : 
thoſe of ſome other of my female friends, who, 
I could eaſily perceive, ſaw his lordſhip's atten- 
tions to me with envy, will be uttered with the 
accent of forrow, and the ſenſation of joy. 

Yet, people are ſo dexterous at finding ex- 
cuſes for their own conduct, and id ready to 
cenſure that of others, that, I dare ſay, his 
lordſhip thinks I behaved like a coquette at the 
beginning of this buſineſs, and like a prude at 
the concluſion. I regard not what he and man 
others may think; but, as I diſlike both theſe 
charaCters, it is of importance to me that my 
friend, and only confidant in this tranſaQion, 
ſhould be ſatisfied that I was aQtuated by the 
ſpirit of neither. Lou cannot but have ob- 
ſerved, my dear, that when I relaxed a little in 
appearance from the indifference I really felt for 
this lord, on my firſt getting acquainted with 
him, it was not from a ſpirit of coquetry, but 
merely to vex lady Deanport, who, I perceived, 
was dreadſully out of humour at her ſon's at- 
Vor. III. D tentions 
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tentions to me, and I had no other way of re- 
taliating on her for the malicious ſtyle in which 
ſhe ſpoke of lady Diana. When I afterwards 
had reaſon to believe that I had been miſinformed 
with regard to her, and knew his intentions re- 
garding young Denham, my behaviour was (till 


leſs prompted by coquetry, but entirely by ge- 


nuine good-will, as it would have been towards 
any man of his rank, for whom I had no other 
ſentiment. | . 
As for the imputation of prudery, that gives 
me {till leſs concern; for, although his lordſhip's 
behaviour in the coach was equivocal, and the 
liberties he attempted next day of no very heinous 
nature, yet I could not help conſidering the ſe- 
cond as an explanation of the firſt. Perhaps in 


this I may be miſtaken; but the very circum- 


ſtance of his rank in life, which had increaſed 
my ſenſe of obligation for his friendly conduct 
regarding Mrs. Denham's family, and which 
ſaftened my behaviour to him, had a contrary 
effect when he attempted liberties which I ſhould 
have repelled in any man, but which ought to 
be more guarded againſt from a man of rank 
than another, —and which excite greater indig- 
nation, becauſe the idea he himſelf entertains of 
his high birth may be the ſource of his pre- 


ſumption. _ 


I ſhould not like to be thought over-nice and 
ſcrupulous by any woman of ſenſe and virtue 


(for men are no proper judges) : but a becoming 


pride, independent of any ſuperior conſidera- 

tion, I am convinced, will juſtify my treating 

this noble lord as I did. 

I ſhould be as well pleaſed, however, to hear 

nothing more on this ſubject. It is not likely 

that his lordſhip ſhould ever mention it. You 
| write 
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Frite ſometimes to lady Diana: I beg, my dear, 
that you will give no hint to her. Whether lord 
Deanport will ever wiſh to ſee me more, I know 
not; but I am determined to avoid him as much 

as I decently can. It will be diſkcult to account 
for this to my aunt, without letting her know 
the whole, which I am not inclined to do, 'This 
difficulty I muſt encounter directly, for I hear 
her coming. Adieu 

H. CLIFFORD. 


— 
LETTER LXXII. 


| Iaurs GRINDILL, EV. to the Counteſs of 
DEANPORT. | 


Mr pear LaDy DEanPorT, 
— hire, Wales. 


Wur ſhould I expatiate on the cruel diſap- 
pointment I have met with, when I can give you 
a complete idea of it in three words. — The man 
is dead !—his whole fortune is left to another, 
with the exception of a few legacies to poor re- 
lations, and one hundred pounds to me, to pur» 
chaſe a mourning ring.—-Curſe the legacy and 
the legator— Did you ever hear of any thing 
{o.perfidious ?—lI never had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the fellow whom he has appointed his heir 
How could1?” He is but a very diſtant relation, 
of the name of Evans, a young artiſt, as poor 
as Job—ſaid to have genius: that alone would 
have prevented me from ſuſpecting him.— 
Whoever knew fortune ſo very bountiful to ge- 
njus-?—A3s it is now apparent that he is one of 
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her favourites, þe will henceforth be ranked 


among the dunces. 
This young fellow had been ſent abroad by 


the old hypocrite, who remitted him ſmall ſums, 


to enable him to proſecute his ſtudies as a pain- 


ter. 1 met him when he was laſt at Dreſden; 
and, as I knew that he wrote ſometimes to 
Phillips, I thought it prudent to ſhow the fel- 
low every civility-in my power. Lrecommend- 
ed him to Mr. Mordaunt, and to ſeveral En- 
gliſh gentlemen, who bought pictures of him. 
— He ſcemed wonderfully grateful, and be d- d 
to him! Every body is grateful, as your lady- 
thip knows, while they are recciving favours : 

ingratitude never begins till the benefactor loſes 
the power or: inclination ' of granting more. 
One perſon, who had purchafed ſeveral of his 
pictures, -carried them to England, and ſhowed 


- them to Phillips, ſpeaking, at the fame time, 


very highly of the lad's private character 
z that he would be an honour to his family,” 
Kc. This gave the old dotard the firſt idea of 
making him his heir—The will was made pri- 
—__— attorney and witneſſes were ſworn 

to ſecreſy. _Never was an innocent, unſuſpect- 
ing man, ſo completely duped as I have been. 
It is enough to drive one mad, to think on the 
curſed fatality by which I contributed to my 


own misfortune. If I had not recommended 


this young puppy to the ofhcious blockhead who 


carried his works to Phillips, and ſpoke of him 


as one who would do honour to his family, the 
old raſcal would never have dreaint of leaving 
him more than two or three hundred pounds 
—even that would have been too much for 
fuch a beggarly dog. Honour to the fa- 
mily [ſ——D-—-2 * by 1S— What !—a 

painter, 
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painter, — a fellow employed, from morning to 
night, in ſpreading colours on canvas in en- 
deavouring to impoſe on mankind, by giving 
beauty to ſeatures intended to expreſs deformity; 
by putting ſenſe into countenances which honeſt 
nature intended for fools; and very often re- 
preſenting actions, for which thoſe who, per- 
formed them deſerved to be hanged. I have 
heard of one of them (who is called a man of 
great genius top), who is employed in painting 
a ſeries of pictures, in which Satan himſelf 
plays a principal roll... And this they call one 
of the fine arts—A very fine art, truly; but, 
fine or coarſe, is nothing to the purpoſe :— 
Phillips had no taſte for.it, in any of its bran- 
ches: he never paid a farthing for a picture in 
his life, except once, to an itinerant limner, 
whom he accidentally met at the inn at Landilo. 
—Asg the Rory will give your ladyſhip ſome 
idea of what a brute this kinſman of mine was, 
it 18 worth recounting. | 
The limner, being in diſtreſs for money, of - 
fered to paint Phillips's portrait, or that of any 
of his friends, for a moderate ſum, Phillips 
took him home in his carriage, ſaying—“ That, 
as for his own face, it was not worth paintipg ; 
but that he ſhould like to have the portrait of a 
worthy friend of his, who, he feared, was in 
a declining way.”— Who. do you think this 
friend was? Why, an old Welch poney, who 
had carried him up and down the mountains for 
above a dozen years; and who, as he aſſerted, 
had rendered him more eſſential ſervices than any 
friend he had. The portrait of the horſe was 
painted accordingly: it was thought ſo like, 
that Phillips paid the artiſt double the ſum he 
had bargained for, hung it up in his parlour, 
and 


— — — — 
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will not carry my reſentment that length. I 
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and never looked at it, after the death of the 


original, without a ſigh, and a ſhort panegyric 
on his excellent qualities. —Did your ladyſhip 
ever hear of any thing ſo inconſiſtent ? That 


the ſame man, who could behave with ſuch 


generoſity to a vagrant dauber, and ſhowed fo 


much regard for the memory of an old horſe, 


ſhould be capable of the blackeſt ingratitude to 


his neareſt male relation—one who had hurried 
from the continent on the firſt rumour of his 


danger—who had attended -him, with much 
aſſiduity, during a tedious illneſs—who, on his 
account, had been agitated between hope and 


fear, for months together—and, after all, to 


be thus treated! I hope, from the - bottom of 
my ſoul, that the old villain is now ſuffering, in 
the other world, for all his. No, no, I 


have ſtrong reaſons for hoping there is no ſuch 
place: it is beſt, on the whole, that he ſhould 
remain without feeling. —Hang him! he never 
had either feeling or natural affeCtion, other- 
wiſe he would not have blaſted all my expecta- 
tions in this manner. So far from having any 
ſympathy with me, on recollection, and put- 
tivg circumſtances together, I begin to think 
that he enjoyed my preſent diſappdintment by 
anticipation. I now perfectly remember, that 
ſeveral times, when I was diſplaying great un- 
eaſiueſs on account of his ſufferings, or was 
more than commonly aſſiduous in offering him 
my aſſiſtance, a kind of contemptuous, or ſar- 
caſtic ſmile, appeared in his countenance. —Is 
it poſſible that the old fox really penetrated 
through all my diſguiſes, and ſaw the true ſtate 
of my mind? On my conſcience, I half ſuſ- 


pect it. 
| To 
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To maintain the appearance of genuine ſor- 
row, when the heart overflows with joy, is a 
very difficult attempt. We ſee it tried, every 
day, by heirs, widows, andothers, without im- 
poſing on any mortal. I do not believe it was 
ever executed in a more exquiſite manher than 
by your ladyſhip, after my lord's death. I have 
reaſon to believe that my attempts have been lefs 
ſucceſsful.—I remember, one time in particular, 
a little before Phillips died, I ſtood at his bed- 
ſide, ſighing very boiſterouſly, and making every. 
effort to muſter afffition or deſpair (if poſſible) 
into my countenance: I ſhall never forget the 
expreſſive ironical glance he threw on me. It 
made a tranſient impreſhon at the moment ;— 
it makes a deeper on recollection. I believe, in 
my conſcience,.that the unrelenting old villain 
meant it to ſay—* Sigh and ſob as you pleaſe, 
couſin Grindill—you do not deceive me; and, 
with all your hypocriſy, you will be confound- 

edly bit.“ 8 
But, if that glance had meant as much as 
Burleigh's ſhake of the head meant in the play 
of The Critic, I deferve it all for recommending 
that curſed little prig, at Dreſden, to the notice 
of any of my acquaintanc?,—-Oh ! that ſtings 
n , | . | 
Yet I. cannot accuſe myſelf of having been 
often guilty of teazing my friends, in favour 
of needy vagabonds, neither. What a cruel 
aggravation | that I ſhould have deviated from 
my uſual prudence in this fingle inſtance, and 
thereby contributed to his happineſs who is the 
ruin of mine !—After all, this may not, per- 
haps, tend to his happineſs at the long run: 
| there 
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there is ſome. comfort in that thought. Had 
Phillips left him only a moderate legacy, he 
would have perſevered in the practice of an art 
in which he took much delight, and in which I 
was aſſured (in ſpite of what I faid before) he 
was daily improving: he might gradually have 
acquired fortune and high reputation, and paſſed 
his life more agreeably than he is likely to do 
after this windfall, which, it is a thouſand to one, 
will relax his efforts, blaſt his hopes of improve- 
ment as a painter, fink him into indolence, and 
overwhelm him with ennui. This might have 
occurred to the old ſcoundrel on his death-bed. 
He might have reflected, that by ſuch an unjuſt 
will — would render me miſcrable, — 
making this diſtant couſin of his happy. 

Yet I queſtion whether even that conſideration 
Would have had any weight with a man ſo com- 
pletely ſelfiſi and devoid of principle: —but, of 
one thing I am certain; that, by this diabolical 
will, he has made me ſuffer as much vexation 
in reality, as I had, in appearance, on account 
of his illneſs. I am ſure I need ſuffer no other, 
But though may ſay, with Hamlet, Man 
delights not me] JI cannot add, nor woman nei- 
ther; for I (till have the pleaſure of reſlecting 
on the favour with which your ladyſhip honours 
me, on every reverſe of fortune. 
| I could not delay a moment in nequainging 
| | you with what has happened; and your ladyſhip 
= will not be ſurpriſed that my letter is written 

in an incoherent ſtyle. Prompted by a variety 
af painful feelings, I muſt remain in this curſed 


puntry for ſome time longer; but I ſhall have 
the 


\ 
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the honour of waiting on you in London very 
ſoon. » 
I remain, 
Your ladyſhip's moſt faithful 
and- moſt afflicted humble ſervant, 
J. GRiNDILL. 


P. S. This misfortune has come to unexpect- 
edly, that I have nothing provided; and never 
in my life ſtood in more need of a ſupply. 


LETTER LXXIII. 
Miſs HoRATIa CLIFFORD 70 Mrs. SOMMERS, 
London. 


You are right, my dear—this buſineſs did 
not end where I expected. I really was in hopes 
that his lordſhip's pride would have been ſo much 
wounded by the iſſue of our laſt interview, that 
he would never have dcigned to attempt to re- 
new it.— In this hope I have been diſappointed, 
I received a letter from him of apology fur his 
conduct, imputing it to the fervor ot his paſſion, 
admiration, &c. which made him forget himſelf 
for a moment; and this is-followed by-a thou- 
ſand proteſtations of reſpect, affection.— !l don't 
know what; and concludes with a requeſt to be 
allowed to wait on me the ſame day, or the fol- 
lowing, on a buſineſs on which the happineſs of his 
| whole life, as he very formally proteits, depends. 
This letter vexed me heartily, I foreſaw that 
it would be the forerunner of diſputes with my 
aunt, which I have always endeayoured vey 
| D 3 carefully 
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carefully to avoid. Being told that the ſervant 
who had brought the letter waited for an anſwer, 
I immediately wrote one to the following effect : 

— * That I ſhould think no more of the affair 
which he ſeemed ſo anxious about, and hoped 
that he would give himſelf as little concern.— 
I thanked him for the polite expreſhons in his 

letter; but as I was fully convinced that I had 
not, and never could have, a connection with 
any. thing on which the happineſs of his lord- 
ſhip's life depended, I deſired to be excuſcd 
from the interview he requeſted, and alſo from 
the honour of receiving any more letters from 
him.” 

A few days after, I was a good deal ſurpriſed 
to underſtand, on my return from an airing with 
my uncle, that lord Deanport had called and 
paſſed a full hour with- my aunt. I ſaw by her 
countenance that ſhe was full of what ſhe con- 
ſidered to be of great importance, and waited 
with impatience for an opportunity of commu- 
nicating it to me. My uncle aſked two or three 
times, during dinner, if any thing particular 
had happened. —He received a note, which ob- 
liged him to go out earlier than uſual. 

- My aunt then informed me that lord Dean- 
port had been with her, and had expreſſed great 
uneaſineſs, on account of a coldneſs which had 
taken place, on my part, towards him; that he 
had ſpoken of me in the higheſt terms of ad- 
miration, and had begged of her to uſe her in- 


fluence with me, that he might be allowed to pay 


his court to me as formerly. She then com- 
mented to me on the folly of behaving with 
coldneſs to a ſuitor of his importance: “ for,” 
added ſhe, « although he did not ſpeak of mar- 


riage in direct terms, it is, evident that he in- 
tends 
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terids it, and probably will make the propoſal 
the very firſt time you give him an oppor- 
tunity. 

As I perceived that he had not mentioned to 
my aunt the immediate origin of the coldneſs he 
complained of, I alſo thought it beſt not to enter 
into any detail on that ſubject. I contented myſelf 
ſelf with expreſſing much concern for not bein 
able to meet the wiſhes of ſo near and fo affection- 
atea relation; but that, in an affair of this perſonal 
nature, I muſt be allowed to be directed by my 
own feelings. 

As I could gueſs pretty nearly what ſhe would 
have urged, and as I wiſhed to avoid altercation, 
I pronounced this in a more decided manner than 
I. ever ſpoke' to my aunt before. The conſe- 
quence was what I expected She parted from 
me without deigning to ay another word. 

Next forenoon I happened to be amuſing my- 
ſelf, looking at a collection of prints in a ſmall 
room adjoining to the library, when my aunt 
entered it with my uucle, who was juſt returned 
from his ride. She immediately began to ſtate 
to him what had paſſed between lady Deanport 
and her the preceding day.— The door was not 
quite ſhut—l heard diſtinctly what was ſaid.— 
She certainly thought I was in my own apart- 
ment—I believe 1 ought to have withdrawn: 
but as there was no other way of quitting the 
room, than by paſling through the library, I had 


not the courage to move: and this enables me 


to give you the following dialogue, —After com- 
plaining of my unaccountable obſtinacy in refuling 
to hearken to the addreſſes of lord Deanport, my. 
aunt begged of her huſband to uſe his influence” 
with me, that I might not a ſecond time allow a. 
molt advantageous match to eſcape from * 
an 


— 
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and concluded by aſking, „when he, or any of 
my friends, could expect that I ſhould have ſuch 
another offer? | 

Mr. Dern/ey. That is a queſtion, my dear, 
which, I confeſs, I cannot anſwer. | 

Mrs. Darnley. The earl of Deanport is young, 
handſome, rich, of high rank, and likely to 
obtain ſome diſtinguiſhed office in the houſe- 
hold. A . | 
- Mr. D. Perhaps you mean in the ſtate or 
army, my dear? | 

Mrs. D. By no means, my dear. The one 
is troubleſome, and the other dangerous, eſpe- 
cially at the prelent times. An office in the 
houſehold is equally honourable, and by much 
the ſafeſt. And, beſides, my lord's lady may 
have an office in it as well as his lordſhip, which 
ſhe could not have in the ſtate or army. 

Mr. D. Have you repreſented: all this to 
Horatia ? 3 
Mrs, D. That I have, —again, and again, and 
again. | bw 

Ar. D. Since ſo many alluring circumſtances, 
uniting in one man, are not able to bias her in 
his favour, do you not imagine, my dear, that 
this forms a ſtrong preſumption of her having a 
very valid reaſon for refuſing him ? 

Mrs. D. No, Mr. Darnley, ſhe can have no 
reaſon for refuſing ſuch a man as lord Deanport, 
except her having taken a fancy for ſome other. 

Mr. D. Well, my dear, if that ſhould be 
the caſe, do you not think it a pretty valid 
reaſon ? | J 

Mrs. D. Not at all; for that muſt be mere 
caprice, and will ſoon wear off. 

Mr. D. Let us, at leaſt, wait, my dear, till 


it chen wear off, 


Ars. 
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Mrs. D. It will, then, be W "1 

Mr. D. Of that, my dear, we cannot be 
ſure,;z but of this we are abſolutely certain — 
that to begin to perſuade a woman to marry one 
man, before her love (or caprice, if you pleaſe) 
for another is worn off, would be beginning too 
ſoon. - 

Mrs. D. 1 have known many inſtances of 
women who have become fond of their huſbands 
aſter marriage, though they were not in love 
with them before. People's tempers conform 
and accommodate to each other on near ac- 
quaintance, and when they have a common in- 
tereſt. 

Mr. D. I have known, at leaſt, as many, my 
dear, of women, who, being dials about 
their huſbands before marriage, came to deteſt 
them after it, preciſely becauſe they became 
better acquainted with them. I thall only in- 
ſtance your relation, poor Charlotte, who, in 
ſpite of her diſlike of the man, was perſuaded 
to marry Sir Joſeph Waddel. She was told that 
ſhe would like him better and better by degrees, 
that ſhe would enjoy great affluence, and, of 
courſe, live very comfortably. Inſtead of better - 
and better, however, the poor woman (you told 
me yourſelf) likes him worſe and worſe, lives 
very uncomfortably, and, of courſe, has little or 
no enjoyment in her affluence. _ | 
Mrs. D. There is a difference between fir 
| Joſeph Waddel and a handſoine young man. 

Mr. D. There is ſo. Yet a woman who 
diſlikes them both, in my humble opinion, 
ſhould marry neither. 

Mrs. D. Beſides being young and handſome, 
lord Deanport is a peer. 

Ars, 
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Mr. D. You ſeem to have a great partiality 
for pe ers. | 

Mrs. D. mp upon it, all woman-kind 
have. 

Mr. D. I have ſometimes thought that men 
facrificed rather too much to obtain that rank — 
I can be no longer of that opinion; but now, 
for the firſt time in my life, I regret very much 
chat Jam not a peer. 

[My aunt was certainly a good deal affected 
by this laſt ſpeech of my uncle.—l diſtinguiſhed 
the tone of tenderneſs op emotion in her voice, 
while ſhe ſaid] 

Mrs. D. You do me erent jnjuſtice, if you 
are not perſuaded that-there is one commoner 
whom I prefer to the whole houſe of peers. 

Mrs. D. Since that is the caſe, my dear, I 
am again reconciled to my rank in life, and have 
no longer a with for a peerage. 

Mrs. D After all, my good friend, don't you 
think the world will be greatly ſurpriſed if you 
neglect to do every thing in your power to pre- 
vail on your niece to accept of fo advantageous 
an offer? 

Mr. D. I have made it a rule through life, 
my dear, to conſider whether a meaſure is right 
or wrong in itfelf, and to act accordingly, with- 
out conſidering in the leaſt whether the world 
would be ſurpriſed or not. If Horatia does not 
like the man, which there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve is the caſe, it would be wrong in us to per- 
ſuade the girl to marry. him, merely to prevent 
the world from being ſurpriſed. 

Mrs D. Not merely for that, though the 

inion of the world ought to have ſome weight, 
but alſo becauſe the man in queſtion is elegant, 


th and—and— 1 
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Mr. D. And a lord. 

Mrs. D. Very .well—lI do acknowledge that 
in my opinion, that very circumſtance ought to 
have conſiderable weight. 

Mr. D. I grant it, my dear: but you muſt 
admit alſo, that although all women have a taſte 
for lords, yet ſome lords are not to every wo- 
man's taſte, Now the particular lord in queſtion, 
with all his elegance, happens not to be to the 
talte of your niece, which, in my opinion, over- 
bMances the advantages which you think he poſ- 
ſeſſes. Let me tell you, my dear, that 4 young 
woman is placed in a 9 dangerous ſituation 
vho is married to a man ſhe does not like. 

Mrs. D. I feel no uneaſineſs on that ſcore. 
Horatia has had too good an education, and is of 
too virtuous principles, ever to deviate from the 
fidelity ſhe will owe to her huſband. | 

Mr. D. | have a very high opinion of Ho- 
ratia, and the utmoſt affection for her; on which 
account I am the more averſe from having any 
+ hand in perſuading her to become the wife of a 
man ſhe does not love.—l wiſh to keep thoſe I 
value out of danger. 

Mrs. D. Good Heavens ! Mr. Daraley, what 
ſtrange fancies you have. Can = imagine that 
a woman, well educated, who has always been 
in good company, who is married to a man of 
high rank—— | 

Mr. D. Rank makes no odds: there are as 

. many cuckolds in the Houſe of Peers as in the 
Court of Aldermen. , 
Mrs. D. Well, Mr. Darnley, you really aſto- 
niſh me. I never heard you ſpeak ſuch language. 
Have you ſuch an opinion of Horatia Clifford as 
to _ that 
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Mr. D. You miſtake me, my dear; I mean 
no inſinuation againſt Horatia: I love her as 
much as | could were ſhe my daughter. There 
is no young woman on earth of whom [I have a 
higher eſteem ;—but, I repeat it, I would not 
- place any perſon 1 love, young or old, man or 
woman, in dangerous ſituations, if I could avoid 
itz and, a young woman who is married to a 
man ſhe diſlikes, is, in my opinion, in a very 
dangerous fituatiov. But, if you will not admit 
it to be dangerous, you cannot deny it that ff 3s 
diſagreeable, which is ſufficient to deter. her 
friends from preſſing her into it. Beſides, my 
dear, as women do not enjoy all the privileges 
which men do, I am for leaving them in the 
full poſſeſhon of thoſe they have. 

Mir, D. I do not underſtand to what an 
ann.. 

Mr. D. Why, my dear, as the fair ſex are 
not allowed to pay their addreſſes to thoſe they 
like, I am clear for ſupporting them in the pri- 
vilege of rejecting the addreſſes of thoſe they do 
not like, whether peer or commoner, 

Mrs. D. As Horatia has never hinted a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of another man. her objec- 
tion to lord Deanport myſt proceed from her 
having heard ſomething againſt his temper or 
diſpoſition. Do you not think, then, it would 
be worth while to make ſome inquiry on this 
head ?—and, in caſe of its being found that 
ſuch rumours are groundleis, you will then, 
perhaps, judge proper to convince my niece of 
her error. 

Mr. D. If the cafe were preciſely the reverſe, 
my dear;—if Horatia, on account of his rank 
and handiome perſon, were inclined to marry a 
man of a bad rocker or temper; I _ | 

think 
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think it my duty to bring proofs of this to her, 
that ſhe might alter her intention: but, in the 
preſent caſe, notwithſtanding her having no 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of another, ſhe ſeems to 
be averſe from marrying this man; It is true 
that there are women, who, from motives of 
intereſt or ambition, do marry men for whom 
they have à contempt or averſion ; but Horatia 
does not poſſeſs that kind of philoſophy. And 
ſhe has, on ſo many occaſions, manifeſted fo 
great a deſire to oblige me, that I cannot bear to 
make a requeſt which ſhe may have an invin- 
cible repugnance againſt complying with, and 
yet have great pain in refuſing.—I feel much 
uneaſineſs at this moment, my dear, in not 
agreeing to what you have propoſed with ſo 
much earneſtneſs: - by ſhould I give equal, or, 
$i 5-4 greater uncalineſs, to one who, know, 
as the utmoſt iuelination to oblige me ? 

There was no immediate anſwer made to 
this. After a ſhort pauſe, my aunt ſaid] 

Mrs. D. My dear, I cannot anſwer what you 
have ſaid—I believe I have done wrong in preſ- 
fing Horatia—I ought not to reaſon with you— 
Jam a weak realoner-—I wonder you could think 
of marrying a woman who can argue fo ill. 

Ar. D. It was not on account of your argue 
ing talents that I married you, my dear, but for 
a thouſand more amiable qualities, by which you 
have rendered me a very happy huſband. One 
of them is, that you acknowledge a miſtake as 
ſoon as you are made ſenſible of it, even though 
it be in the heat of the diſpute, which is a de- 
gree of candour that very few great diſputers are 
capable of. | 
[Here a footman entered, and having pro- 


nounced the name of general Randal, they 
; both 
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both left the library with that eagerneſs which 
they always have to ſee that gentleman, and I 
flipped to my own apartment, extremely pleaſed 
not to be known to have overheard ſo fingular a 
converſation. ; 

My aunt entered my room ſome time after— 
« Your uncle has convinced me, my dear,” ſaid 
ſhe, holding forth her hand, that I was wrong 
to trouble you in the manner ] did about lord 
Deanport. I know you are angry—Pray let us 
be friends.” ; Jy | i 

I need not inform you, Juliet, what return I 
made to ſo affectionate an addreſs— it quite over- 
powered me. I do not know that I could have 
refufed her any thing.—lI am glad ſhe did not at 
that moment renew her requeſt reſpecting lord 
Deanport.—I will not deſcribe the ſcene which 
paſſed between us, farther than juſt to mention 
one expreſhon of my aunt.— You have been 
peculiarly fortunate, my dear Horatia,” faid ſhe, 
« in your neareſt relations. Your father was a 
man of acknowledged honour and admirable 
good ſenſe; your mother was a faint; and to 
your poor aunt you are obliged for being niece 
to the moſt juſt and moſt benevolent man in En- 

land.” | 828, 

I could not love. my aunt more than I did ; 
but I certainly have a higher eſteem for her than 
ever. - 

I knew, my dear Juliet, that this detail would 
give you pleafure : I ſtayed, therefore, from the 
opera, that I might have the pleaſure of writ- 
ing it. 

Yours ever, 
H. CL1FFoRD.. 


LET TER 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


Laps Diana FRANKLIN Yo Miſs HonaT1a 


CLIFFORD, 


My Dear HoraTia, - Plimton. 


[ HAVE had hints in various letters from Lon- 
don, reſpecting the attentions which have been 
of late paid to you by the earl of Deanport z 
but, as Jou never mentioned that nobleman in 
your own letters, I took it for granted that m 
correſpondents had miſtaken the uſual politeneſs 
of a man of high birth for extraordinary cour- 
teſies; therefore in my letters to you, I took no 
more notice of the hints than, in yours to me, 
u did of the attentions. I ſhould, probably, 
hte: continued the ſame conduct, had I not re- 
ceived a letter from your uncle by the laſt poſt, 


in which he tells me, that though at one time 


you ſeemed rather pleaſed with the preference 
which the earl gave you, which was alſo coun- 
tenanced by the counteſs his mother, you have 
ſince declared to your aunt, “that you were 
determined to diſcourage his addreſſes, and even 
to avoid giving him any opportunity of making 
them.” — Do not imagine, my dear, that I mean 
to impute blame to you for not conſulting your 
relations or friends reſpecting your acceptance of 


a man whom you felt yourſelf determined tg 


reject, in caſe he ſhould make you a propoſal of 

marriage, [I think it rather conformable to your 
general conduct, that you waved inſorming them 
you had an admirer of that rank, fince you felt 
no inclination to fayour his addreſſes. Many 
young ladies, even if they bad come to the ſame 
reſolution, 
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reſolution, would ſtill have thought tkey derived 
importance from having. it known they refuſed 
ſuch an offer. | 
As this young nobleman has been repreſented 
to me, however, as remarkably polite, hand- 
ſome, accompliſhed, and free from ſome of the 
exceſſes of which the young men of the age are 
accuſed ; and, as at one period, you received 
his attentions in a favourable manner; I confeſs 
I ſhould like to know (provided you feel no re- 
JuCtance againſt giving me the information), 
what determined you to change 'your behaviour, 
and take ſuch a decided reſolution againſt him. 
L have tried to account for this by various con- 
jectures: and particularly by one, which nothing 
- but the ſtrongeſt proofs of attachment and af- 
: feQtion to me, which you have on different oc- 
caſions evinced, joined to the indignation yon 
feel againſt all whom you have reaſon to believe 
are ill-diſpoſed towards me, could have raiſed in 
my mind. It is, that the coldneſs which has 
long exiſted between lady Deanport and me may 
have had weight in determining you on this oc- 
caſion. If there is any foundation for this con - 
jecture, I beg that every thing of that nature 
may be thrown out of the ſcale; for, whatever 
prejudices againſt me may have ariſen on her 
ladyſhip's part, they would, in all probability, 
be effaced in caſe the connection in queſtion 
ſhould take place; and, even although no great 
intimacy ſhould ever exiſt between her and me, 
I ſhould till feel a very ſenſible ſatisfaction in 
your being advantageouſly married, | 
Notwithſtanding what you tell me of the 
agreeable ſituation of the marchioneſs at Rich- 
mond, -I fear ſhe will think it ſtrange that I 
have been ſo long without waiting on her. — 
other 
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other accounts my abſence from town at preſent 
is vexatious; but I plainly perceive that my 
leaving Mrs. Denham at preſent would afflict 
her more than her weak ſtate of mind and body 
could bear.— I muſt not 1 it till ſhe gains 
a little more ſtrength : ſhe. has no other friend. 
Adieu! my dear Horatia. 6 $1 


A 


Pray give me a little light reſpeQing lord D. 


LETTER LXXV. 


Miſi. HorRaTiaA CLIFFORD to Lady DIANA 
; FRANKLIN. 


My pRAR LADY Diana, London. 


AVING ſometimes heard people turned 
into ridicule for aſking their friends' advice, 
whether they ſhould accept or reject thoſe to 
whom they were already married, or at leaſt fully 
determined to marry, I thought it would be 
equally ridiculous to conſult mine reſpecting the 
addrefles of a man whom, in caſe of his ever 
making the propoſal to me, I was fully reſolved 
to refule. . | 

I am happy to find that you do not diſapprove 
of this. But you wiſh to know my objections 
to a man of high rank, who has been repre- 
ſented to you as handſome, polite, and accom- 
pliſhed.— With regard to the firſt, it would be 
affectation to pretend to look on it as an article 
of no weight; but I may ſay, with truth, that 
when I perceive it has a great deal with the man 
himſelf, it has very little with me. 

8 
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As for the ſecond, I do conſider it as eſſential 
to the character of a gentleman; and I know 
that lord Deanport is ſpoken of, by ſome people, 
as remarkably polite. Without troubling you 
with my pr ciſe idea of that term, I ſhall only 
ſay, that I diſlike his lordſhip's kind of polite- 
neſs. He performs the common civilities of 
ſociety as if they were, in him, acts of conde- 
ſcenſion. His air, his geſture, his ſtately, yet 
obſequious bows, all betray a notion of his own 
ſuperiority. 

The great uſe of politeneſs, as my dear and 
ever-lamented father explained it to me, is to 
correct the partiality, and check the rapacity, of 
ſelf-love, He compared politeneſs to a maſk 
with the features of benevolence, by which men 
try to cover the deformity of ſelfiſhneſs, Some 
wear this maſk ſo aukwardly, that they continu- 
ally ſhow part of the ugly features behind it 
others let it fall from their face entirely, by too 
profound and too frequent bendings. This ac- 
cident has frequently happened in my preſence 
*to the noble lord in queſtion. He who, in the 
midſt of the homage he pays to the company, 
. plainly diſcovers that he thinks himſelf ſuperior 
to them all, certainly defeats the purpoſe of 
politeneſs. Such a man is like one who, in the 
very act of obſequiouſly bowing to another, is all 
the while admiringhis own attitudes, in a mirror 

laced behind the perſon he pretends to be treat- 
ing ſo courteouſly. 

[ have often beheld lord Deanport acting this 
ridiculous part, and, all the time, he ſeemed 
convinced that he was admired by the ſpectators 
as much as he admired himſelf, 

I tried to diſcover on what his own admiration 
could be founded; for, after all, a man muſt, 
in 


— 


71 
in ſpite of the deluſions of vanity, know ſome- 
thing of himſelf. I could find out nothing on 
which he could poſſible reſt it, unleſs it were 
his figure and rank : in every attainment that 
depends on genius and exertion he muſt be ſen- 
ſible of deficiency, This conſciouſneſs would 
have been advantageous if it had prompted him 
to acquire what he felt the want of. It has had 
no ſuch effect on this noble lord: he ſeems only 
ſolicitous to conceal the deficiencies; and can 
hear with complacency, inſtead of bluſhes, 
Taiſe for imputed accompliſhments; than 
which I know no ſtronger proof of a mean 
mind. Pride on account of qualities we do not 
poſſeſs, or actions we never performed, is pride 
which, according to Pope's expreſſion, “ licks 
the duſt.” I acknowledge, at the ſame time, 
that pride, on account of high birth, is natural 
to man; and, when accompanied, as it often 
is, with a deſire of imitating the example of 
illuſtrious anceſtors, it is, in'a great meaſure, 
juſtifiable. But, to be inflated with pride on 
account of being deſcended from thoſe to whoſe 
characters our own has no reſemblance, and 
whoſe example we never attempt to follow, is, 
in my opinion, equally abſurd and ridiculous. 
From what I have had opportunities of ob- 
ſerving in life, I am led to think, that perſons 
born of high rank are in general more unaſſum- 
ing, and poſſeſſed of greater eaſe of manner, 
than thoſe who are raiſed to the ſame rank by 
marriage, or otherwiſe. If what I have heard 
of the late lord Deanport be true, his lordſhip 
and his lady were inſtances of the truth of this 
remark; for he has been deſcribed to me as a 
man of very elegant manners. It is to be re- 
gretted, indeed, that the politeneſs and elegance 
Ss +4 oY of 
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of manner, which generally belongs to people 
of birth, is not always accompanied with bene- 
volence. It gave me pain in a company where 
I. was lately, to hear it aſſerted, that the late 
lord Deanport was, with all his politeneſs, de- 
void of that virtue; and that every appearance 
of it in his conduct proceeded ſrom oſtentation 
and vanity. 

To return to your letter,—you have been in- 
formed, that at one time I behaved to lord 
Deanport, in a manner that made people ima- 
gine that his addreſſes were agreeable to me; 
and you wiſh to know my reaſons for the alter- 
ation that afterwards took place in my conducèt. 
—[l own I intended to have concealed this from 
you; but the inclination you expreſs to be ac- 
quainted with the whole is more than ſufficient 
to make me overcome the reluctance I had to 
trouble you with ſuch a communication. 


N. B. The reſt of this letter conſiſts of an 
account of miſs Clifford's firſt acquaintance 
with lord Deanport, the rude manner in which 
lady Deanport had behaved to her, the manner 
in which ſhe herſelf had retaliated, the altera- 
tion that took place in her ladyſhip's conduct; 
and concludes with an account of lord Dean- 
port's. betiaviour at Mr. Darnley's : but as this 
narrative is, in ſubſtance, the ſame with what 
is contained in the letters addreſſed to Mrs. 
Sommers, it is here omitted. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 


Lady Diana FRANKLIN to M7; HoRaTIA 
CL1FFORD, 


My Dear HorarTtia, 


I HAVE conſidered, very attentively, the ac- 
count you give of your adventure with the no- 
ble lord, and every other part of your laſt letter; 
the whole is written with that energy and 
ſprightlineſs which belong to your character. 
The proofs it contains of that generous and 
warm friendſhip, which has long been a ſource 
of happineſs to me, affected me greatly; yet [ 
muſt acknowledge that ſome pain was mingled 
with the pleaſure I felt in the peruſal, from the 
idea that your fenſibility to whatever concerns 
me has led you a little out of the airect line of 
propriety, which you uſually purſue, I will 
not allow your warm affection for myſelf, my 
deareſt girl, however pleaſing to my heart, to 
prevent me from communicating to you my 
real ſentiments, when I find the leaſt thing cen- 
ſurable in any part of your conduct. 9 
Though you do not ſay it, yet I am quite 
certain that the manner in which you have 
heard that Lady Deanport expreſſed herſelf, re- 
garding me, provoked you more than her inſo- 
lence to yourſelf; yet your own obſervation 
might have convinced you that ſuch intemperate 
expreſhons are more hurtful to the people who 
uſe them than to thoſe they mean to injure, and 
are beſt anſwered by ſilent contempt, 

I will not take upon me to decide whether 
your remark on the manners of people born to 


high rank, compared to thoſe of perſons raijzd 
Vo. III. E to 


to it, be well founded or not; but I can aſſure 
you that the conſtruction you heard put on the 
late earl of Deanport's conduct is equally un- 
charitable and unjuſt. I had the honour of his 
acquaintance; and I always thought him a man 
of real politeneſs and benevolence. Nothing 
can diſplay a more malicious turn of mind than 
a diſpoſition to put bad conſtructions on actions 
which naturally would bear good ones. When 
a perſon takes trouble, and puts himſelf to ex- 
penſe, not in giving ſuinptuous entertainments 
to the great and powerful, but in relieving the 
wants, and preparing ſome | comforts to the 
pooreſt and moſt wretched claſs of our fellow- 
creatures, how ungenerous is it to aſſert, or in- 
ſinuate, that this proceeds from any unbecoming 
motive I- yet I have heard the annual entertain- 
ment provided at Portman-ſquare, for the poor 
chimney-ſweepers of the capital, imputed to 
vanity and oftentation. The imputation gave 
me a very unfavourable impreſſion of the perſon 
who made it, without, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
diminiſhing my eſteem for the inſtitutor, whole 
enlightened mind may exult in the reflection 
that her benevolent feſtival diffuſes more enjoy- 
ment than all the luxurious entertainments that 
are waſted, on fated wealth, from the begin- 
ning of the year. to the end. 

In theſe ſentiments, my dear Haratia, I am 
perſuaded you join with me: but I fear we dift- 
fer a little in our notions of the manner in 
which you reſented lady Deanport's rudeneſs. 
Inſtead of deſpiſing a behaviour which diſ- 
honoured her, not you, perceiving that ſhe was 
alarmed at her ſon's attentions to you, although 
you had received them before with coldnets, 
you now ſee med to reliſh them, and aſſumed an 

alr 
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air of complaiſance to him, merely to vex and 
teaze her, without regarding the conſtruction 
he would put on an alteration in your behavi- 
our, ſo flattering to him. I greatly ſuſpect, 
that if any improper ſentiment, reſpeAing you, 
ever ſuggeſted itſelf to the mind of lord Dean- 
port, it was at this time; and that he never 
would have dared to have behaved to you as he 
did, when he found you alone at your uncle's, 
if the ſudden alteration in your manner had not 
encouraged him, 

How can his conduct be otherwiſe accounted 
for ?—How came he to change his behaviour 
to you, immediately after you changed yours 
to him ?—He then ventured on freedoms he 
had never riſked before. Why did he not make 
a propoſal of marriage when he found you 
alone? —he never could expect a more favour- 
able opportunity. Inſtead of this, he began to 
take unbecoming liberties. It is clear, my dear 
| Horatia, that the man put a libertine conſtruc 
tion on the alteration of your behaviour to him. 
This alteration conſiſted not only in its being 
expreſſive of more kindneſs than formerly, but 
alſo of more than you really felt. His ſubſe- 
quent conduct is one proof, among ten thou- 
ſand, of the conſtruction which men put on a 
coquettiſh behaviour in women. This is not 
_ unworthy of your ſerious attention, my lovely 
young friend. Pray obſerve :—The ſame man, 
who had always treated you with the moſt re- 
ſpectful politeneſs, takes freedoms which ſhock 
you, the moment that ſomething of coquetry 
intermingles with your behaviour to him ; and, 
as ſoon as you re- aſſume your natural character, 
and the dignity of a virtuous woman, he is 

E 2 overawed, 
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overawed, diſconcerted, and, in the humbleſt 
tone, begs forgiveneſs, 

Though I am not at all uneaſy at being called 
an old maid, I ſhould be ſorry to be thought a 
prudez particularly if great auſterity be implied 
in the word: yet I would much rather be a 
prude than a'coquette. 

It will be ſaid, that a coquette may be a vir- 
tuous woman z ſhe only amuſes herſelf by 
attracting the attention of men, and deceiving 
them with falſe hopes. I am not now ſpeaking 
of that playful and thoughtleſs coquetry which 
has no object bezond drawing a little admira- 
tion; of that ſpecies of coquetry nothing need 
be ſaid, but that it is ſometimes a dangerous 
game, and that the object it aims at may be 
better attained by other. means. But of the 
other kind of coquetry, I own, my opinion is 
very different. 

Deceiving men with falſe hopes Hopes of 
u hat nature ?— What do you think of this, my 
. Gear, as an occupation for a virtuous woman? 
For my own part, ſo little of a prude am !, 
that I do not think that a woman of the town is 
a vaſt deal more reprehenſible. 

Jam ſenfible, my dear Horatia, that you de- 
ſpiſe real coquetry. The alteration of your 
behaviour to the young lord flowed from a dif- 
ferent ſource : but, though different, it was not 
perfectly pure. You wifhed to puniſh the in- 
ſolence of lady Deanport, and the childiſh im- 
pertinence of the two other women, by making 
them believe that you had ſome partiality for 
the noble lord, and that you intended to ac- 
- compliſh what they dreaded. This, in my 
opition, was not only improper, but ſuper- 
fluous : it would have been better to have over- 

looked 
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looked the malevolence of all the three. Envy 
and malevolence contain their own puniſhment ; 
for, while thoſe women ſeemed fo merry, at 
your expenſe, they were, in reality, f-eling 
more pain than they gave. Befide:, my dear, 
you ought to have recollected that you were not 
only deceiving them, but alſo lord Deanport, 
who, at that period, had given you no cauſe of 
offence. 

However diſpleaſed lady Deanport may have 
been with her ſon's attentions to you, it appears 
that ſhe is of a different way of thinking now. 
This, I confeſs, I. do not perfectly underſtand: 
but, ſince you have ranked his lordſhip among 
the polite gentlemen who are bowing to the 
pretty fellow in the glaſs, while they pre- 
tend to be making odelfinel to the company, [ 
am convinced ſhe has no rea that he 
erer will de the Huſband * Horatia Cliſ-- 
ford, "IE 

Adieu! 
Yours, affectionately, 
Diana FRANKLIN. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


NMI, HoRATIA CLirrorD to Lady Diana 
FRANKLIN, 
Mr Dear Lapr Diana, 
Southbury-Park, Surry, 


Tur day after ſending my laſt letter to you, 
I accompanied Mr Darnley and my aunt to 
this place. They had expreſſed a wiſh to paſs 
| a few 
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a few davs with their friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tranquil. Some time this month I preſſed them 
to put their intention into immediate execution, 
while the marchionefs remained at Richmond, 
that I might not be abſent when ſhe ſhould re- 
turn to town. I wiſhed alſo to have no chance 
of meeting lord Deanport, for ſome time, at 
leaſt. =p 

We have paſſed ſome days, very agreeably, 
with this family. What can be more agreeable 
than living with benevolent people of elegant 
manners, cultivated minds,. and accommodating 
tempers; fond of each other, and eſteemed by 
their neighbours ? 

We intended to have remained ſome time 
longer; but I have juſt received a letter from 
my brother. He has been already three days in 
London; and my uncle, perceiving that I was 
impatient to ſee him, and unwilling to let me 
go to town alone, we are all to leave this place 
to-morrow morning. His ſervant brought your 
letter this evening. I can have no chance of 
ſleeping until I anſwer it. I will frankly tell 
you, my dear lady Diana, that ſome parts of 
it vex me. I cannot ſubſcribe to your doctrine 
of bearing injuries without retaliation, under 
the refined pretence of deſpiſing them, or on 
the ſuppoſition that the aggreſſor will be ſufhci- 
ently puniſhed by the painful ſenſations which 
malevolence excites, 

What ſenſations malevolence excites, none 
but wicked people can preciſely know; but we 
ſee them exult, and expreſs pleaſure, in the pain 
they give to others. This is not eaſily to be 
borne, particularly by thoſe they injure ; nor do 
I fee ſufficient reaſon for not retorting upon 
them, and making them feel in their _ 

6 | 18 
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This is abſolutely requiſite for preſerving the 
peace of ſociety :—tforbearance provokes freſh 
inſults. N 7 | 

I could put you in mind, my dear madam, 
of various inſtances, in which your having de- 


ſpiſed the darts of malignity, and remained paſ- 


five, has only ſerved to draw from your enemies 
a freſh ſhower, dipped in ſharper poiſon than' 
the former. | 

It is true, the point fell blunted to the ground, 
and the poiſon had no effect: but the aggreſſors 
were cqually criminal; and their remaining un- 
puniſhed will render them till more ready to- 
make new attacks on you or others. 

You will ſay, that we are enjoined to for- 
give our enemies. I cannot think that precept* - 
is to be underſtood. in the literal ſenſe, and to 
the extent you do; for thoſe who contend for 
this entire forgiveneſs ſtill think it their duty to 
give teſtimony againſt their injurers, and to de- 
liver them up to the cogniſance of law. I am 
perſuaded, therefore, that this precept is wrong 
interpreted. When the injurer expreſſes ſor- 
row or contrition, no mortal would be more 
ready to forgive than I; and, if thoſe who had in- 
jured me were fallen into mis fortune and miſe- 


ry, I hope I ſhould have no heſitation in endea- 


vouring to relieve them; but to allow an arro- 
gant woman to inſult and tiead upon me; as if I 
were a worm, without uſing the privilege which 
even worms uſe, is a degree of patience and 
long ſuffering which I cannot attain. 

Beſides, though it is written that we ought to 
forgive our own enemies, yet it is no where 
written that we are bound to forgive the ene- 


mies of our friends. No, my deareſt lady 


Diana, I have endeavoured. to imitate you in 
many 
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many things, particularly in that attachment to 
your friends, which remains unſhaken, not only 
by their errors, but (and this is ſlill more rare} 
even by their misfortunes, it never will be in 
my power, from the heart, to forgive thoſe who 
calumniate, and ſhow an inclination to injure, 
the perſons I love and reverence. 

The conſtruction which, you ſay, may be 
put on coquetry, never occurred to me before. 
Acquitting me entirely of it, in that ſenſe of 
the word, you ſtill accufe me of having deceived 
lord Deanport, by liſtening to his addreſſes 
with an air of greater ſatisfaction than I had 
done before ;—but you forget that I told you, 
in my laſt, my dear lady Diana, that, after he 
expreſſed a deſire to ferve Mrs. Denham's fami- 
ly, I really felt more good-will to the man ; and, 
though I till; continued to put a juſt value on 
the ſilly things he whiſpered in my ear, yet they 
did not create the ſame diſguſt as formerly :—ſo 
that very little deceit can be laid'to my charge 
on that account, And as for the attentions [ 
ſhowed him, immediately. after lady Deanport 
and the Moyſtons had behaved with ſuch rude- 
neſs to me, if you had been preſent to fee how 
much my complaiſance diſconcerted her lady- 
ſhip, teazed the aunt and niece, and ſet the 
whole three a fidgetting, I am convinced you 
would have been very much entertained; and, 
I cannot help being ſtill of opinion, that the 
entertainment was a very innocent one. 

As for the effect which any harmleſs gaiety 
of mine may have on him, or on any preſump- 
tuous fool or libertine whatever, I do not think 
myſelf at all anſwerable for it, Your ladyſhip, 
however, may be in the right in ſuppoſing that 
the ſmall alteration in my couduCt produced the 

audacity 
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audacity of his; and that idea will, you may 
be aſſured, keep me on my guard, to prevent 
his having any opportunity of renewing it in 
future. | 

Whether the change in lady Deanport's be- 
haviour is a complete proof of her having no 
diſpleaſure at her ſon's attentions to me, as your 
ladyſhip ſuppoſes, is what I cannot determine; 
nor can I comprehend from what motive ſhe 
ats;—but of this I am certain, that I wiſh to 
have no further intercourſe of any kind with him,. 
and as little as poſſible with her ladyſhip. 

Having now faid every thing I wiſhed, on- 
certain expreſſions in your letter, which, I own,. 
hurt me a little, I ſhall go to bed and dream of 
my meeting with William, inftead of dreaming 
of thoſe ſame expreſſions, as I certainly ſhould 
have done, had I not told you all that was on 
my heart. 2 

Farewell! my deareſt lady Diana. Continue 


to love your own 
HoraTia CLiFrFroRD.. 


F 


5 LETTER LXXVIII. 


JanESs GRIN DILL, EWG. tc the CounTess of 
DEAN PORT. 


Mr DEAR CounTEss, 
——-ſhire, South Wales. 


I DID not imagine that the devil. himſelf 
could have contrived any thing more vexatious 
to me than that which was the ſubject of my 


laſt letter. 
| E 3 I now- 
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I now find that I have under-rated the devil's 
talents :—he has improved on his laſt by a 
new invention to torment me; and he inſtigates 
the very perſon, from whom I expected relief in 
the midſt of my ſufferings, to point it againſt 
me with the moſt infernal energy. 

I have juſt received a letter from lord Dean- 
port, full of reproaches. He accuſes me of ex- 
citing your ladyſhip to teaze him to form con- 
nections which he loaths, and to prejudice him 
againſt perfons he loves. He adviſes me to take 
no farther concern in his affairs, but to look after 
my own, adding, with an infernal ſneer, “ that 
he underſtands they require my utmof? attention.” 
He does not condeſcend to explain the cauſe of 
his ill: humour; but Townly informs me © that 
lord Deanpor: had failed in the execution of his 
inſtructions, had made a premature and feeble at- 
tack on the damſel, by which, inſtead of carry- 
ing her on his own terms, he had diſcovered to 
her that ſhe could have him on hers; and, in 
conſequence of this, ſne had beaten him out of 
his purſuit, and diſmiſſed him from her preſence, 
with all the dignity of the heroine of a romance; 
which has enraged him againſt me, made him 
break with Townly, and rendered him more her 
admirer than before.“ — Townly adds, „ that he 
is fully convinced that the next news I ſhall hear 
of them will be their marriage ; for it is not to 
be doubted that a woman of ſo much addreſs as 
miſs Clifford has ſhown herſeif to be, will, to 
prevent accidents and anticipate his repentance, 
take care to have the ceremony performed as 
ſoon after the propoſal as poſſible.“ 

I dare ſwear he has already made the propoſal, 


and that his lordſhip's fury againſt me is in 
conſequence 


* 
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conſequence of an explanation and treaty with 
the lady. a 

This is the more likely, as Towaly informs 
me that miſs Clifford's brother is returned from 
abroad, and, fince his arrival. at Landon, has 
been much with his lordſhip.— I know they were 
intimate formerly. . | 

This, unqueſtionably, is an unfortunate buſi- 
neſs, and much to be regretted. Nothing could 
have been more wiſely arranged than your lady- 
ſhip's ſcheme of uniting him to - miſs Moyſton. . 
She would have been eaſily guided by your lady- 
ſhip 3 her immenſe fortune would have enabled 
him to be uſeful. to his friends; and ſhe would 
have enjoyed about as much of his affections as“ 
miſs Clifford will do half a year. hence. Theſe - 
conſiderations are, no doubt, painful, My fear 
that they may make too deep an impreſſion on a 
mind of ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility as that of your 
ladyſhip, and, perhaps, prompt you to a conduct 
5 inconſiſtent with your uſual prudence and laſt- 
F ing intereſt, is the cauſe of my ſubmitting the 
. following ſuggeſtions to your calm conſidera- 

tion. 

In the preſent ſtate of lord Deanport's mind, 
he is not to be reaſoned with. Oppoſition to 
what he ſeems ſo determined on would be vain, 
and might provoke him to meaſures highly diſ- 
treſſing ro your ladyſhip. / remember right, 
the additional thouſand. pounds of jrinture is not ar 

yet confirmed by an irrevocable deed. 

Your ladyſhip has already condeſcended to 
make advances to miſs Clifford. Though this 
was done with different proſpects than exiſt at: 

_ preſent, yet it will be highly expedient to con- 
tinue the ſame conduct, and let her carry her 
point: ſhe cannot fail being greatly flattered. 

Her 
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Her influence with lord Deanport will be with- 
out any limits while it laſts—but it will not laſt 
long after their marriage. You may apply that 
interval to an important uſe. The young lady 
is of a carelefs diſpoſition reſpecting money: the 
leaſt hint, if you are on friendly terms with her, 
will make her eager to fix the affair of the join- 
ture—vanity will hurry her on to it, The time 
will come, no doubt, when ſhe will repent it; 
and that time will be when his lordſhip begins 
to feel remorſe for having preferred her to miſs 
Moyſton. He will regret, at the ſame time, 
very probably, the augmentation of your join- 
ture; but it will then be too late. 

From what TI have heard of miſs Clifford, EI 
am convinced that, while ſhe lives on good terms 
with her huſband, ſhe will allow no other per- 
ſon to have the management of him; but they 
will not live on good terms a vaſt while. Her 
beauty, which, whatever other qualities ſhe may 
poſſeſs, is the only one that he values, will ſoon 
become familiar with him. Women, whom at 
preſent he confiders as leſs handſome, will then 
appear more beautiful than her. He will ne- 
gle her; ſhe will deſpiſe him, without taking 
the trouble to conceal it ; in conſequence of 
which he will hate her. Yourtady(hip will then 
ſcize the reins; and may, with prudent. ma- 
nagement and addrefs, govern him for life. 

I heartily hope that your admirable good ſenſe 
will prevent the recollection of miſs Clifford's 
farmer inſolence from precluding, or even re- 
tarding, a line of conduct fo ftrongly required 
by the preſent circumſtances. Let not your pride 
be at all alarmed by this behaviour. Pleaſe to re- 
cellect, that by acting as I adviſe, ſo far from 


ſubmitting to miſs Clifford, you are uſing her as 
| | a mere 
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a mere tool for effeding your own purpoſes. 
Though I deſire you to conciliate the mind of the 
girl by every appearance of affection, you can- 


not think I have an idea that your lady ſhip ſhould 


abate the leaſt portion of the genuine hatred you 
feel againſt her, and which you may rely on my 
aſſiſting you to gratify, at a proper opportunity, 
by any ſafe means which you may propoſe. 
Your ladyſhip knows of what importance his 
lordſhip's favour is to me, particularly after the 


diabolical diſpenſation that has lately taken place: 


ou cannot doubt, therefore, of my having 
adopted the plan I recommend. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtinging ſeverity of ſome expreffions in 


his letter to me, I have anſwered in a ſtyle cal- 


culated to remove his reſentment :—in the lan- 
guage of ſelf-condemnation, I retraQt every inſi- 
nuation againſt the purity of miſs Clifford's eha- 
rater and the luſtre of her beauty --I pretend to 
have juſt received the moſt delightful account of 
that young lady's diſpoſition from a perſon who 
had known her from her childhood: no accom- 
pliſhment or quality that can render a woman 


amiable is omitted. —l hope he will ſhew her my 


letter.—I take due natice of his diſcernment in 
preferring her to ſuch a vulgar dowdy as miſs 
Moyſton, and ſelecting fuch a genuine jewel 


from the counterfeits that glitter in every aſſem- 


bly. This would be thought too ſudden a wheel, 
and too ſtrong a doſe of flattery, by thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the real reach of his diſ- 
cernment, and his capacity in ſwallowing praiſe, 


I hope ſoon to have the honour of throwing 


myſelf at the feet of your ladyſhip; being, 

with the ſincereſt and moſt inviolable attach- 

ment, 2 2 3 
Tour faithful, &c. 

J. GRIN DILL: 

3 
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P. 8. I faw a gentleman: yeſterday who had 


juſt arrived from London: he told me that he 
: bad ſeen your ladyſhip. at an aſſembly with Mrs. 


Demure; he gave me the pleaſure of knowing 
that you looked charmingly: he alſo commended. 


her appearanee. But I could not help ſmiling 
when he added-—«« that what ſtruck him moſt 


was the looks of mutual affection that paſſed be- 


tween you and that lady: he faid * it afforded 
him real pleaſure to ſee ſuch genuine marks of 


friendſhip, as, he was perſuaded, exiſted between - 


From the account with which you once fa- 


voured me of that lady, it is pretty evident that 


this gentleman is no very accurate phyſiogno- 
miſt. | 


LETTER LXXIRX: 
Ars. BERK LET to Lavy DiAxA FRANKLIN, 


Dear LADY Diana, Exeter. 


i 


I INTENDED to have done myſelf the honour 
of waiting on you; but am prevented by a 


threatening of my old complaint; which obliges 
me to trouble you with this letter: the ſubject of 
which I ſhall acquaint you with in as few words 
as I can. 

My nephew, Mr. Carelton, I find, is greatly 
ſmitten with your young friend miſs Clifford. 
Indeed, I am not ſurpriſed at it; for, though I 
underſtand ſhe has no ſuch fortune as could be a 
temptation to him, yet, I mult confeſs, that a 

| lovelier 
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lovelier or genteeler young woman I have ſeldom 
| ſeen, either in Devonſhire, London, or any- 
where elſe. . 

He informs me, that his intention, when laſt 
in London, was to have mentioned this matter to 
miſs Clifford's uncle, Mr. Darnley; of whom, 
by the way, every body, almoſt without excep- 
tion, ſpeaks weil: but, underſtanding that the 
earl of Deanport was at that time paying his ad- 
dreſſes to her, he thought it moſt prudent to de- 
Giſt. But, ſince he came to the country, he has 
received a letter from one of his friends in Lon- 
don, affuring him that his lordſhip's ſuit is now 
entirely at an end. As ſoon, therefore, as my 
nephew has concluded the buſineſs which brought 
him to the country, I have reaſon to believe that 
he intends to return directly to London, with a 
view to pay his addrefles to miſs Clifford. 

I can aſſure your ladyſhip, that, both from what 
I faw, and from what I have heard you and others 
relate, of that young lady, I moſt heartily wiſh 
he may ſucceed. The chief conſideration, which 
renders this at all doubtful to me, is her having 
refuſed lord Deanport ; becauſe it rarely happeng 
that a ſimple gentlewoman refuſes to marry an 
earl; and the reaſon is plain, —though men have 
various methods of being made lords, marri 
is the only means by which ſpinſters can be made 
ladies. But miſs Clifford's refuſing him may 
have proceeded from her having a prepoſſeſſion 
for, or being under an inſurmountable engage- 
ment with, another. If either of thoſe hap- 
pens to be the caſe, I ſhould take it as a great fa- 
vour, and yet not greater, 1 hope, than your 
friendſhip for me will incline you to beſtow, to 
give me a hint of it. 
My 


| 
| 
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My reaſon for making this requeſt F will 


frankly tell to your ladyſhip. About ſeven or 
eight years ago, when my nephew was only 
twenty years of age, he fell defperately in love 
with a lady, five years, at leaſt, older than him- 
felf, but ſtill a good deal admired for her beauty; 
who, after having encouraged his addreſſes ſome 
months, married a rich Weſt-India merchant, to 
whom ſhe ſaid ſhe had been engaged from her 
ehildhood. 

In conſequence of this, my nephew fell inte 
a dejection of ſpirits, which alarmed all his 


friends, and particularly myſelf, who have the 


moſt affectionate regard for him,—as well I may, 
for a better diſpoſed young man, I will venture 


to ſay, England cannot boaſt, | 
My nephew ſucceeded to the great Wiltſhire 


eſtate the year immediately after, though there 
Had been no leſs than two lives between him 
and it at the time when the lady preferred her 


merchant, who, by the way, bas ſince become a 
bankrupt, which made her, no doubt, grievouſly 


repent having refufed my nephew. I do not 


mention this from any ſatisfaction it gives me, 
for I hope I am a better Chriſtian than to rejoice in 


any perſon's misfortune; but 1 cannot help 


thinking, that whatever pain and remorſe this 


woman may experience, ſhe well deſerves it, as 


a juſt puniſhment for her folly. 


' To cure him of love, my nephew was-adviſed 


to'turn his head to politics, becauſe they uſually 


beget hatred: He accordingly obtained a ſeat 
in Parliament, applied his mind to public affairs, 
and his fpirits have ever ſince been riſing in pro- 


portion to the proſperity of the country. 
With regard to both his own eſtates, I be- 


eve I need not inform your ladyſhip, that, 
| taken 
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taken together, they are conſiderably more valu- 
able than lord Deanport's, and they are quite 
clear of debts and incumbrances. 'I know that 
your ladyſhip regards titles and eſtates as of 
leſs importance than a good character; and I 
dare ſay you have inſpired the fame ſentiments 
into your young friend, who has been for ſome 
years in a manner what lady Mincing calls your 
eleve. 

I ſhall therefore give you my nephew's cha- 
rater in a few words, He is a ſtout comely 
youth, of twenty-nine years of age; rather full- 

faced z and in perſon, what lady Mincing, who 
often prefers a French word to an Engliſh, would 
call embonpoint, though plump, in my opinion, 
would do as well. , | 

He is good-natured and obliging, having al- 
ways, from his youth, done to the beſt of his 
abilities what his neareſt relations deſired him 
to do; which, your ladyſhip will admit, is a 
valuable diſpoſition in a huſband ; becauſe, when 
a man is married, his wife becomes his neareſt 
relation. 

He is of a ſedate temper, and ſolid under- 
ſtanding, though given to ſilence through mo- 
deſty. He never ſpoke in the Houſe of Com- 
mons but once; when, in the middle of a de- 
bate, a certain noiſy member, looking acciden- 
tally at him, bellowed, “Hear! hear |! hear!“ 
to which my nephew calmly replied, *I never 
do any thing elſe, fir ;” which immediately got the 
applauſe of the whole houſe, and ſhowed that he 
could ſpeak to the purpoſe when he pleaſed. 

My nephew is rather charitable to the poor 
than otherwiſe, which, I know, is a quality par- 
ticularly eſteemed by your ladyſhip; and, I dare 


lay 
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ſay, he will be more ſo ſtill, if miſs Clifford de- 
ſires him. a | 

Your ladyſhip may have heard it laid to my 
nephew's charge, that he never applies to the 
people in power, with whom he has influence, 
in favour of any of his poor friends or acquain- 
tance. This is very true; but it does not pro- 
ceed from want of good- will to the people, but 
merely becauſe, as he needs nothing for himſelf, 
he does not chooſe to be laid under any kind of 
obligation. As he keeps a remarkably good 
table, is extremely hoſpitable, and repreſents one 
of the oldeſt families in the county, few men 
are more reſpeCted.. 

Having now, uſing the freedom of an old ac- 
quaintance, repreſented thoſe things to your 
ladyſhip, I renew my requeſt, that if you know 
(and nobody is ſo likely to know it as yourſelf) 
of miſs Clifford's being engaged to another man, 
you will be ſo obliging as to acquaint me, that I 
may prevent my nephew from embarking in a. 
hopeleſs project, and being ſubjected to a morti- 
fication ſimilar to that from which he ſuffered ſo 
ſeverely on a former occaſion. : 

But, on the contrary, if the dear young lady is. 
entirely diſengaged, my nephew will immediately. 
ſet out for London, to pay. his addreſſes to her, 
in the hopes that you will promote his ſuit with. 
your influence :—in doing which, your ladyſhip 
will not only. moſt particularly oblige an old 
friend; but alſo, as I am firmly. perſuaded, . 
greatly contribute to the happineſs of the young. 
lady. | | 

1 beg you will preſent my beſt compli- 
ments to Mrs. Denham, whom every. _—_ 
b muſt 
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muſt think exceedingly lucky, in the midſt 
of her misfortunes, in having a friend like» 
ou. 
4 I remain, your ladyſhip's 
molt ſincere friend, 
and obedient ſcrvant, 
| A. BERKLEY. 


LETTER LXXX. 


Lady Diana FRANKLIN to Miſe HoraTIA 
CLIFFORD, 


Plimpton, 


IE you were as determined to live ſingle as I 
am, my dear Horatia, you would find it more 
difficult to adhere to your reſolution than I ever 
did; becauſe a greater number ot people are in- 
tereſted in perſuading you to abandon it, No- 
ſooner have you diſmiſſed one ſuitor than an- 
ther appears. 

I have juſt received the incloſed letter from 
my old acquaintance Mrs. Bcrkley.—I do not 
remember ever to have ſeen the gentleman ; but 


I have often heard him ſpoken of as a very wor- 


thy man. Every body agrees in his being ex- 
tremely good-natured, modeſt, and by no means. 
deficient in underſtanding. He is of an honour- 
able family, much reſpected in the county. He 
appears to greater diſadvantage in his aunt's letter 
than in any account J ever received of him; but 
that proceeds from the peculiar character and 
ſtyle of my old friend, and will have no effect 
on your judgment, particularly as you have —_ 
an 
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and are in fome degree acquainted with, Mr. 
Carelton. 

Modeſty and good nature are valuable qua- 
lities; and, when joined to a good underſtanding, 
never fail to form an eſtimable character, and 
one far more likely to fecure domeſtic felicity 
than ſome whieh are compoſed of more brilliant 
qualities. How many women have I known, 
who have been rendered negletted and miſerable 
wives by thoſe very qualities in their huſbands. 
for which they themſelves moſt admired them 
before marriage | whereas good-nature, probity, 
and plain good ſenſe, are ſecurities for. a man's 
continuing an affectionate huſband to a virtuous. 
wife for ever. And if, with theſe, he is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a large fortune, the pleaſure of her life 
will increaſe with her power of doing good. A 
woman of this diſpoſition is not only an orna- 
ment to her huſband, but an extenſive bleſſing to 
the country in which ſhe lives. 

That ſhe might not imagine I had conſulted 

ou before I anſwered herletter, I wrote to Mrs. 
Berkley directly, that I knew of no engagement 
of the nature ſhe mentioned; that I knew too 
little of Mr. Carelton to offer any advice; and 
ſo, with a few civil expreſſions. to my old friend; 
concluded my letter. I dare ſay you will ſee 
Mr. Carelton ſome time next week, and will 
then judge for yourſelf; but, before you come 
to an abſolute deciſion, I ſhall perhaps, hear 
from you. | 
I hope you will have a happy meeting with 
your brocher,— Adieu, my deareſt Horatia! 

D. FRANKLIN. 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


Miſs HoRATIA CLI FORD to Lady Diaxa | 
FRANKLIN. 


London. 


| coxrrss, my dear \ady Diana, that I am a 
little mortified at your having anſwered that 
ſtrange letter of 'Mrs. Berkley in the ſtyle you 
did; as alſo with the concluſion of yours to me, 
in which you ſeem to think me in ſuch danger 
of marrying a libertine wit, that you are diſpoſed 
to pulh me into- the arms of a good-natured 
dunce. | : 

Though I do not expect ever to experience the 
mighty paſſion of love in the degree that poets 
and romance-writers deſcribe, yet I hope not to 
be thought very romantic in determining never 
to be the wife of a man for whom I have not a 
very high effzem. And, without harbouring any 
doubt of the gentleman in queſtion being ſedate, 
govd-natured, well-diſpoſed, and plump into the 
bargain, I acknowledge that I do not preciſely 
entertain that ſentiment for him. 

I will not condemn thoſe women, who, hav- 
ing no warmer ſentiment for any other, conſent 
to marry men, for whom they have a complete 
indifference, from views of wealth, grandeur, 
or from compliance with the requeſt of their re- 
lations; but I cannot envy them their prudence 
nor complaiſance. I was bleſt with parents who 
never would have urged me on ſuch a ſubject : 
but, had it been otherwiſe, I am convinced I 
ſhould have diſplayed a degree of reſiſtance to 
their inclination which 1 never ſhowed on any 
other occaſion. 5 

On this principle I acted, when, pretty early 
in life, I refuſed the hand of a yonng man of 


immenſe 
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immenſe wealth, abroad; and, lately, when, 
with leſs heſitation, I rejected the propoſals of 
lord Deanport. I never, for a moment, repented 
my dctermination, and, I am fully ſatisfied, 
never ſhall. Yet I imagine that I have a due re. 
gard for wealth, and that I put a proper value on 
the comforts and conveniences it puts in our 
power. From ſuch obſervations as I have been 
able to make, I am led to believe, that few 
things are ſo much over-valued, in this country 
particularly, as riches, 

For my part, I am certain that I ſhould feel 
more laſting mortification and pain from being 
put to the bluſh by one inſtance of ignorance, 
dulneſs, want of ſpirit, or of generoſity, in my 
huſband, than I could receive pleaſure from his 

ſſeſſing the wealth of ten nabobs, and living 
in all the magnificence of the Eaſt. Good Hea- 
ven! how many perſonages do we ſee yawning 
through life in magnificence ! J have a notion 
that I know a greater number of very opulent . 
people, particularly of our ſex, who paſs their 
lives with leſs enjoyment, and more fretting, 
than any claſs, except, perhaps, thoſe who are 
in want of the common conveniences of life. 
The fate of poor Fanny Faukener, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted at Lauſanne, 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on my mind. 

I have known tew young women of more 
amiable diſpoſitions, more accompliſhed, or 
more capable of rendering a man of ſenſe and 
ſentiment happy, and of being rendered happy 
by him. | 

Her greateſt weakneſs lay in her having too 
little reliance in her own judgment, and being 
too pliant to the importunities of others. She 
was perſuaded, by her relations, to marry Mr, 

Buckram, 


I - I 
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Buckram, a young man who, by the death of 
an elder brother, had acquired an immenſe for- 
tune. Her relations aſſured her, “ that he was 


the beſt young man in the world;“ and when 


ſhe confeſſed to them, that, in ſpite of his good 
qualities, it was impoſſible for her to meet with 
a man for whom ſhe could fee] more indifference, 
ſhe was told, hat was an objeQion of no im- 
portance, becauſe ſhe might come to like him 
more, but would never like him leſs, which was 
an advantage many married women did not en- 


joy. She might, perhaps, have taken a ſmall 


bias in his favour, from the reflection that he had 
given a preference to her over the prodigious 
number of young ladies in London, whom he 
might have had for the aſking ; but one of her 


good. natured friends informed her in confidence, 
a little after her marriage, that Mr. Buckram had 


never once thought of paying his addreſſes to 
her until he was deſired to do ſo by his grand- 


mother. 


Yet, although Mr. Buckram had never paid 
Miſs Faukener any particular attention before, 
he thought it his duty to fall in Jove with her as 
ſoon as his grandmother ſigniſied her inclination 
that he ſhou'd do ſo; and, from the ſame ſenſe 


of duty and decorum, he was very attentive to 


her after ſhe became his wife. 

Mr. Buckram was a great obſerver of decorum 
and uniformity, and particularly fond of what- 
ever was new. As he had taken a wife, which 
was quite a new thing to him, to pleaſe his 
grandmother, he refolved to have other parts of 
his eſtabliſhment as new as her, to pleaſe him- 
ſelf. | 

He therefore took a new houſe, ordered new 
furniture, new carriages, new liveries; cauſed 


his 
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his old pictures, particularly a Holy Family by 
Raphael, to be new varniſhed; and he ex- 
changed an antique ſtatue, which his father had 
brought from Rome, for one a great deal newer, 
He rejected the propoſal of having ſome old fa- 
mily-jewels to be new ſet for his wife, and or- 
dered others for her, all fpick and ſpan new :— 
in ſhort, every thing he preſented her with was 
new, except his ideas: of theſe he had but a 
ſcanty portion; and, what few he had, were 
worn thread-bare by uſe. 
The frequent repetition of obſervations, not 
worth making, . was rather tireſome to the moſt 
patient of his acquaintance, but to his wife be- 
came oppreſſive. As Mr. Buckram was a very 
ood-natured man, he would probably have cor- 
reed this, in ſome degree, if he had had any. 
ſuſpicion of it; but, unfortunately, however 
tireſome his obſervations were to others, they 
ſeemed ſo amuſing to himſelf, that he generally 
introduced them with a ſimper, and accompanied 
them with a laugh. 

As young Mr. Buckram lived as well, accord- 
ing to the phraſe, as moſt men, he had abun- 
dance of viſitors. His houſe was peculiarly con- 
ventent to ſome of his w'fc's relations, who were 
fond of entertainments, and to whom it was 
more agreeable to enjoy them in their friends 
houſes. than in . their own. Poor Fanny was 
thought by ſome to have been made a ſacrifice 
to this taſte of ker neareſt relations; for, what- 
ever happineſs they might have in her houſe, ſhe 
had none. She was miſerable, however, in a 
different ſtyle from other unfortunate people ; 
not from want, but from ſuperabundance :— 
ſhe had a profuſion of every thing, and _ 
1 
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to have a reliſh for nothing. There were few 
things of which ſhe had a greater ſhare, and for 
which ſhe had a ſmaller reliſh, than her huſband's 
company : indeed, few women would have been 
flattered with the reaſon he gave for beſtowing 
on her ſo much of it. He ſaid he conſidered it 
as 2 duty, incumbent on every huſband, to be 
as much with his wife as his other avocations 
would permit. What he began from a ſenſe of 
duty, he continued from habit. But habit had 
an oppoſite effect on her: ſhe reliſhed his com- 
pany lefs and leſs; and, when ſhe told him that 
ſhe was ſo dejected ſhe could not utter a word 
(which was often the caſe), he declared that he 
would remain with her, on purpoſe to raiſe her 
ſpirits by his converſation. | 

When I firſt knew Fanny Faukener, ſhe lived 
with her mother, in a frugal manner, and ſhe 
was one of the moſt cheerful girls I was ever ac- 
quainted with. 

When I viſited her after her marriage, I found 
her in a houſe like a palace, ſurrounded with 
S gaudy ſuperfluity; but ſhe, herſelf, with a face 
of languor and dejection. At ſight of me her 
features were enlivened; I recogniſed the coun- 
tenance of my old companion; but, her huſband 
coming in, it reſumed its former dejection. 
Nothing, to be ſure, could be more teazingl 
ceremonious than the behaviour, or more opined, 
lively inſipid than the converſation, of this wor- 
thy man. His wife bluſhed as often as he ſpoke. 
She made one attempt to get rid of him, by put- 
ting him in mind of an engagement.“ There 
would be more impropriety,” ſaid he, “ in leav- 
ing you and this lady, my dear, than in breaking 
the engagement.” —I intreated he might uſe no 
no ceremony. He ſaid “ he underſtood polite- 
neſs better.” 
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When I ſaw the caſe defperate, I roſe to with. 
draw. He led me through ſeveral rooms to ex. 
hibit his new-coloured pictures, and the ſplendor 
of the furniture“ You ſee, madam,” ſaid he, 
addreſang me, that your friend is in poſſeſſion 
af every thing that can render a woman happy.” 
he tears ſtarted into my poor friend's eyes; 
and I hurried away, that ſhe might not ſee I had 
perceived it. 7 

If I had not been ſo determined before, this 
example would have made me refolve never to be 
the wife of a man I did not both love and eſteem 
in a ſupreme degree, whatever his wealth and his 
good-nature. might be. ec 

Deen inſtances may be produced 
of women who have been rendered uuhappy by 
huſbands whom they both loved and eſteemed at 
the time of their marriage :—but even thoſe wo- 
men, though on the whole-unfortunate, had en- 
joyment for a certain period at leaſt z whereas 

Mrs. Buckram has never had a day free 
from tedium ſince that of her marriage. Her 
hours, which formerly danced away as lightly as 
_ thoſe of Guido's Aurora, now move at a ſnail's 
pace, along a heavy cheerleſs road. All ſhe has 
to quicken them is, a conſtant routine of enter- 
tainments ſhe diſſites, in the company of a man 
whom ſhe was perſuaded to marry on account of 
his riches z who, ſhe knew, had married her at 
the requeſt of his grandmother ; who kept her 
company at firſt from a ſenſe of duty; and who 
now declares he can no more live without her than 
he can without ſnuff. She hears it daily repeat- 
ed, however, by her own relations, that ſhe has 
been wonderfully fortunate in her marriage, and 
that ſhe is one of the happieſt women in England; 
and if any of her huſband's relations, particularly 
his grandmother, chance to be preſent, the poor 
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girl ſuppreſſes a ſigh, conſtrains her features into 
a ſmile, and anſwers—** Oh dear! yes, I am 
very—very happy indeed !” "AO 

I am certain, my friend, that a want of eleya- 
tion of mind in my huſband, an infenfibility to 
that honourable diſtinction which ariſes from 
talent and character, would render my fate fimi- 
lar to that of poor Fanny Faukener. Good 
ſenſe, generoſity, and ſpirit, with humanity, 
are indiſpenſable requiſites in the huſband who 
has any chance to render my condition happier 
than it is. | 

I began this immediately after receiving yours; 
and ſhall fend it by this night's poſt, that you 
may contrive, if poſſible, to fave the plump gen- 
tleman the fatigue of a journey to London, and a 
mortification when he arrives, that I am convinc- 
ed will be as painful for me to give, as for him 
to receive. 1 

I have not yet ſeen my brother. I expect that 
pleaſure every minute. 

Adieu] my dear lady Diana. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXXII. 
Lady Diana FRANKLIN to Miſs HoraTiA 
111 69 CLIFFORD. | 
Mr pear HoraTIa, | 
1 Plimpton. 
I wRITE this to free you from all apprehen- 
ſion of being viſited by the perſon whoſe addreſſes 
would, you ſay, diſtreſs you. Immediately on 
receiving yours, I wrote to Mrs. Berkley in terms 
that will, unqueſtionably, induce her to prevent 
her nephew from taking the journey he intended, 
Perhaps I judged wrong in ſending you her let- 
ter. - But as you had frequently ſeen, and were, 
in ſome degree, acquainted with the gentleman, 
and, as I expected that, at all events, you would 
have opportunities of knowing him ſtill better in 
the courſe of the vifits he propoſed making to 
you, I thought your judgment would not be 
miſled by the aukward light in which he is put 
by my old friend in her letter to me. Inſtead of 
making extracts, therefore, I ſent you the origi- 
nal.—This might have convinced you that I meant 
to leave you to your own reflections, without 
wiſhing to attempt perſuaſion. | 
Be aſſured, my dear, that I never ſhall en- 
deavour to perſuade you to marry a man you do 
not like; but knowing that Mr. Carelton was a 
gentleman much reſpeCted in the county, on 
account of his family, fortune, and benevolent 
character, I thought it highly proper that you 
ſhould have allowed yourſelf to be more fully ac- 
quainted with him before you ſhould come to the 
deciſion of rejecting his ſuit. 
Though 


* 
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Though I never ſhall wiſh you to marry a man 
you diſlike, yet I am not ſo fully certain, my 
dear Horatia, that I may not with you to diſlike 
ſome man whom you may have an inclimation to 
marry,—Y ou are wrong in thinking I am diſpoſed 
to puſh you into the arms of a dunce, on purpoſe 
to ſecure you from falling into thoſe of a liber- 
tine. T hope you will fall into the hands of nei- 
ther. But I acknowledge that it is my decided 
opinion that you would have opportunities of do- 
ing more good, and would be a happier woman, 
on the whole, as the wife of a man of the charac- 
ter of Mr. Carelton, than by being married to a 
man of brighter talents, looſer principles, and 
leſs benevolence. 

I am ſufficiently acquainted with your turn of 
mind, to know that you are not to be bribed into 
matrimony by fortune or by rank ; but 1 do think, 
my deareſt Horatia, that there is a poſſibility of 
your being allured into it by qualities in a man, 
which give as little ſecurity for a wife's happineſs 
as either fortune or rank; and it would be eaſy 
for me to give you the hiſtory of women married 
to men of bright talents and acknowledged wit, 
who have been rendered fully as unhappy by mar- 
riage as your friend Fanny Faukener. This conſi- 
deration, my dear, may make thoſe who are ſolici- 
tous for your welfare wiſh, that, inſtead of be- 
coming the wife of a brilliant man of this kind, 
you were united to a reſpectable man, of a diſ- 
poſition and fortune to allow your beneficent and 
generous mind free ſcope. 

I have heard again from the marchioneſs : ſhe 
ſeems highly delighted with what ſhe has ſeen of 
the country of England ; ſhe is greatly ſtruck with 
the high cultivation, the pleaſing variety, and 
ſmiling verdure of the fields. This is often the 
caſe with French people. But I never met with 
one 
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one of them who did not think London n triſſe 
Jejour in compariſon with Paris—I mean before 
the revolution ;—for, ſince that period, I ſhould 
think the latter by much the moſt mournful abode 
on earth: yet I am told it is not ſo. I have heard 
that the Pariſian women are more gay and fantaſ- 
tical in their dreſs than ever ; and that the men 
friſk through the ſtreets, humming cheerful airs, 
as merrily as before.—Is this credible? Or ſhall 
we ſay, that, like Cymon in the fable, 


* They whilſt as they walk, for want of thought? 


Pray write the moment you have ſeen your 
brother. 5 
| Tours, affectionately, 


D. FRANKLIN. 


LETTER LXXX111. 


Miſs HoraTia CLIFroRD ro Lady Diana 


FRANKLIN. 
- London. 


Arrtrr ſo long an abſence, I was moſt impa- 
tient to meet my brother. —A few kind expreſ- 
ſions in his letter had effaced the impreſſion which 
ſome part of his conduct had left on my mind: I 
recollected nothingbut the agreeable ſcenes of our 
childhood, and his ſtriking likeneſs to my father. 
On our way to town, I put my uncle and aunt in 
mind of this reſemblance. | | 

My 
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My uncle faid, “ he hoped that time and re- 
flection would incline William to endeavour, in 
all reſpects, to reſemble the excellent man to 
whom he had ſo ſtrong a likeneſs in the features 
of his countenance.” My aunt, with whom my 
brother ever was a favourite, added, “ that ſhe 
was ture it would be io.” 

The tender remembrance of my father, ever 
linked to that of my mother, gratitude for the 
kindneſs of my uncle and aunt, a thouſand en- 
dearing ideas and recollections, ruſhed on my 
mind at once. When I attempted to thank them 
for the pleaſing hopes they imparted, my heart 
was ſo full that I could not articulate—l preſſed 
their hands, and burſt into tears; yet my ſenſa- 
tions were not painful: and though I hardly ſpoke 
during the whole of our journey, my reverie was 
not painful. | 
Il ſent word to my brother of our arrival. We 
expected to have ſeen him that night—he did not 
come till the following day. 2 

Mrs. Demure called ſoon after breakfaſt. As 
my uncle expected William every inſtant, and 
did not wiſh to have our firſt interview diſturbed 
with the preſence of any ſtranger, he had given 
orders to admit nobody. | 

Mrs. Demure found her way in, notwithſtand- 
ing. She made her apology, by ſaying “ ſhe 
knew we were all at home, and waiting for my 
brother ; that ſhe would withdraw as ſoon as he 
arrived; but, in the interval, ſhe hoped we would 
forgive her impatience to ſee friends for whom 
ſhe had ſo high a value, as ſoon as poſlible after 
their return from the country.” 

I aſked if ſhe had ſeen my brother, and how 
he looked. | 8 

She anſwered, with a vivacity unuſual to her, 
„that ſhe had ſeen him the preceding night at 

; lady 
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lady Deanport's aſſembly, to which he had been 
brought by his lordſhip, with whom he had al- 
moſt conſtantly been ever ſince his arrival; that 
his appearance was generally admired ; and 
ſome of the ladies preſent had pronounced him 
to be the handſomeſt man in town. 

“ That would not have been the caſe, per- 
haps,” ſaid my uncle, © if your friend Mr. 
Mordaunt had been preſent.” "BY 

«© My friend!” ſhe repeated, with an air of 
ſurpriſe.—I cannot conceive, Mr. Darnley, what 
ſhould make you think Mr. Mordaunt a particular 
friend of mine.“ 

1 did not ſay a particular friend, madam,” 
replied Mr. Darnley. : 

« Mr. Mordaunt,” reſumed ſhe, © is, un- 
queſtionably, of my acquaintance.” 

« I mean no more,” ſaid he We are apt to 
call people's acquaintance their friends, though 
the people themſelves may, perhaps, have reaſon 
to think them their enemies. 

„We are fo, Mr. Darnley,” replied the, 
ſimpering, and with an air of indifference : -“ but 
the perſon you mentioned happens to be neither 
friend nor enemy of mine. Yet, if I recollect 
his figure perfectly, even if he were in town, I 
ſhould think Mr. Clifford ſtill the hand ſomeſt 
Would not yo, my dear?“ added ſhe, looking to 

I reminded her that I had been in the coun- 
try or abroad when Mr. Mordaunt was laſt in 
town, and had never ſeen the gentleman. 

My aunt ſaid “ ſhe had ſeen him; that he was, 
certainly, both a handſome and an agreeable 
man: though,” ſhe added, © I muſt confeſs I 
am of Mrs. Demure's opinion, that he is not 
quite ſo handſome as my nephew.” 

« Quite ſo handſome !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Demure; „ not within a hundred degrees fo 

handſome : 


. 
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handſome : nor can- he be compared with your 
nephew, Mr. Darnley, in any reſpect, either in 
mind or body.“ 

„ will not pretend to give any opinion on 
Mr. Mordaunt's beauty, after the point has been 
decided againſt him y much better judges,” 
ſaid my uncle, ſmiling; “ but I think he is gene- 
rally allowed to be a man of wit.” 
| « Manya man,” replied Mrs. Demure, © who 
paſſes for a wit among fools, would be thought 
a fool among wits.” 

« It is pretty clear,” ſaid my uncle, that 
the gentleman in queſtion has not had the wit 
to retain your favourable opinion.“ 

« He could not retain what he never poſſeſſ- 

ed,” replied ſhe, with quiekneſs. Then, turning 
to my aunt and me, ſhe added“ I cannot con- 
ceive how we come to talk ſo much about a man 
whom none preſent have any concern with, when 
we are in expectation of ſeeing one in whom we 
are all fo much intereſted. ? 

This is not the firſt time T have remarked that 
the mention of the name of Mr. Mordaunt ſeem- 
ed to agitate Mrs. Demure. There are particu- 
lar points on which the moſt cireumſpect are 
thrown off their guard. Mrs. Demure creates 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion that Mr. Mordaunt is a perſon 
who intereſts her a great deal, by her intereſt and 
repeated declarations that he does not intereſt" 
her at all. 

What my uncle ſaid was without any meaning 
beyond the plain import of his words. He men- 
tioned Mr. Mordaunt merely as a common ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Demure's. I have ſome 
reaſon to believe he thinks ſomewhat 3 
nov. 140 

Mrs. Demure regtetted that my brother was 


on ſuch an intimate- footing with lord Deanport, 
who 
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who ſeems to be as little a favourite of hers as 
Mr. Mordaunt. ; 

I recolleQ lord Deanport's having told me that 
he had met with my brother abroad. He ſpoke 
of him in high terms of commendation. The 
panegyric afforded me ſmall ſatisfaction, becauſe 
Ihad no high opinion either of his lordſhip's ſin- 
cerity or judgment. 

y brother did not arrive till near one o'clock. 
He was received by Mr. and Mrs. Darnley in the 
moſt affectionate manner. I need not tell you 
how 1 was affected at ſeeing him. Mrs. Demure 
did not leave us till a conſiderable time after his 
arrival. She then repeated her apology for hav- 
ing intruded at ſuch a moment, among near re- 
lations; for which, ſhe hoped, her warm regard for 
all the. company would be received as an excuſe. 

My brother handed her to her carriage—a ce- 
| remony I hardly ever ſaw him perform; but, in- 

deed, he could not well avoid it on the preſent 
occaſion; for, as ſhe retired, ſhe actually pre- 
ſented her hand to him; and, after ſhe was in 
the carriage, ſhe continued to ſpeak to him with 
an air of great ſatisfaction, and did not order her 
coachman to drive on till ſhe ſaw me at the win- 
dow. 

My aunt had before this told me, that, pre- 
vious to my brother's going abroad, he had ſeem- 
ed to be a good deal captivated with Mrs. De- 
mure; that her behaviour then was ſo edid to 
him, that he had fallen off in his aſſiduities; but 
that ſhe had certainly repented afterwards of the 
negleQ ſhe had ſhown him, for of late ſhe ſeemed 
fond of ſpeaking of my brother to her, and al- 
ways with gommendation.” _ 

My aunt at one time added, © that if Mrs. 

Demure really had a partiality for William, which 
" ſhe began to hope, nothing could be more fortu- 

| nate 
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nate for him; becauſe ſhe would make juſt ſuch 

a wife. as ſuited him in all reſpects, being a wo- 

man of great beauty, wealthy, and of admirable 
ſenſe.” 

If this woman were poſſeſſed of all the wealth 
of Peru, I ſhould be ſhocked with the alliance. 
The emotion ſhe always betrays at the name of 
Mordaunt I do not like; the adventure in Ken- 
ſington has left a very unfavourable impreſſion on 


my mind; and I am by no means pleaſed with 


her behaviour to my aunt. . Though ſhe is more 


cautious before my uncle, ſhe flatters her intole-, 


rably when he is not preſent, —After pouring 
forth rather a profuſion of this incenſe, the other 
day, ſhe ventured to inſinuate fomething in fa- 


vour of the acuteneſs of her diſcernment and 
reach of her judgment. My aunt bluſhed— | 
begged ſhe would give over ;—but that ſame . 


evening ſhe told me, “ that Mrs. Demure was 
by much the moſt judicious woman of her ac- 
quaintance.“ . 7 * 

My aunt told me, at the ſame time “ that ſhe 
had blamed her friend for the coldnefs ſhe had 
formerly ſhown to William.” This accounts for 
the alteration in her behaviour now. 

She alſo informed me, „that Mrs. Demure 
had ſucceeded to a conſiderable Weſt-India eſtate 
ſince the death of her huſband ;” adding, “ that, 
as ſhe believed I had more influence with my 
brother than herſelf, I could not uſe it more 
for his advantage than by adviſing him to pay his 
addreſſes to Mrs. D2mure.” 

Without informing her of all I thought on 


{ 


that ſubject, I anſwered, © that the effect of my 


advice on the laſt perſon to whom I ventured to 


give it was ſufficient to prevent my attempting 


any thing of that nature again; that a young 
lady, a relation of my own, who 1 had reaſon to 
believe 
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believe of as docile a character as my brother, but 
whoſe face was rather plain, affected the liſp of a 
diſtinguiſhed beauty; that all her acquaintance 
knowing that ſhe could ſpeak in the moſt diſtin 
manner, turned her into ridicule ; but as I had 
a great deal of good-will to the young woman, 
this gave me unecaſineſs, and I adviſed her, in the 
gentleſt and moſt 1 terms, to give over 
liſping; ſhe thanked me for my eb/iging advice, 
has always avoided ſpeaking to me ſince, and 
liſps more than ever to all the world beſide.” 
Where have I been wandering? Do I not 
abuſe the privilege you gave me of writing what- 
ever occurs? Without troubling myſelf with ar- 
rangement, I ſat down; with the intention of giv- 
ing the particulars of what paſſed between Wil- 
liam and me when we were left alone. I till 


have time, and now you ſhall have them. 


My dear lady Diana, 

1 muſt defer them to another opportunity. 
My aunt has juſt informed me that lady Blunt 
met with'a very extraordinary accident as ſhe re- 
turned laſt night from the opera. Her chair was 
ſtopped 'near her own houſe, which is in a re- 
mote ſtreet, her footman knocked down, the 
flambeau ſnatched out of his hand, 'and thruſt 
through the glaſs of the chair, which was over- 
ſet, as were both the chairmen, by three ruffians, 
who ruſhed ſuddenly upon them, and, as ſoon 
as they had performed this ſtrange exploit, made 
their eſcape. 4b | 
The moſt unaccountable circumſtance is, that 
no attempt was made to rob her ladyſhip : but, 
by the account which my aunt received, her face 

is ſcorched by the flambeau, and ſhe is otherwiſe 
a good deal hurt. wh 


This 


— 
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This affair has agitated and diſordered my 
aunt ſo much, that I do not chooſe to quit her 


long. | 
Adieu! my beloved friend. 
| H. C. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


Miſs HoraTia CLIrroRD to Lady Diana 


FRANKLIN. 
London. 


1 WAS a good deal ſurpriſed to find Mrs. De- 
mure again with my aunt in the evening. Her 
retext for calling was to know the particulars 
of the accident that has happened to lady Blunt, 
for whom ſhe expreſſed very great concern. She 
informed us, however, of a circumſtance we had 
not before heard. The three men who ſtopped 
her ladyſhip's chair were frightened, it ſeems, by 
a carriage which was paſſing. This accounts for 
their having fled without robbing her; and ren- 
ders it probable, that their thruſting the burning 
torch into the chair happened in conſequence of 
their alarm and confuſion. Poor lady Blunt is 
miſerably ſcorched, but in no danger. 

If Mrs. Demure returned in the evening in the 
hope of ſeeing William, ſhe was diſappointed. 
He ſent a note to inform Mr. Darnley that he 
was engaged to ſupper. A little after this note 
arrived, Mrs. Demure recollected that ſhe had an 
engagement, and took her leave. nal 

w 
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1 will now inform you of what paſſed be- 
tween William and me on the day we firſt 
met. ü 

As ſoon as my uncle and aunt left us to- 
gether, my brother informed me, „that lord 
Deanport had acquainted him with what he term- 
ed his paſſion for me, and that he had authoriſed 

him to make me an offer of his hand.” 
l expreſſed my obligation to his lordſhip ; but 
aſſured my brother that I declined the offer. 

He affected to believe that I was not in earneſt, 
ſaying, „he was ſure I could not be /o great a fool 
as to refuſe an alliance ſo very honourable.” 

I told him that “I really was a fool of that 
magnitude.” . 

« What! faid he, “ have you entered into 
any raſh engagement with another man, which 
you fancy you cannot get over?“ | | 

« I am not quite ſuch a a fool as that,” I 
replied. | | | 

« Come, come, Horatia, ſaid he, „let us 
talk frankly : I know you are a girl of ſenſe and 
ſpirit ;-I know alſo that you have your own ſhare 
of pride. You are provoked that lady Deanport 
ſhould have ſhown herſelf averſe to her ſon's in- 
clinations : but we muſt make allowances for the 
humours of an ambitious woman, who certainly 
hnd higher views for a ſon, whoſe rank and for- 
tune entitle him to the hand of the nobleſt heir- 

_ efsin England.” | | 

4 I not only make allowance for her humours, 
my dear brother,” anſwered I, © but I heartily 
wiſh her ſucceſs in her high views; and I am as 
averſe as her ladyſhip can poſſibly be to her ſon's 
giving up his hopes of the nobleſt heireſs in Eng- 

land, and dwindling to the huſband of a plain 
ſpinſtreſs, the ſiſter of William Clifford.“ | 
Deceived 
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Deceived by the playful manner in which I 
ſpoke this, he ſeemed ſtill more nn that I 
was entirely in jeſt. 

© You will no ſooner be counteſs of Dean- 

* faid he, than you will be totally inde- 
pendent of her ladyſhip.” 

« I cannot be more independent 4 her than I 
am at preſent.” 

« I can aſſure you, my Wear alter, that you 
will have nothing to fear from that quarter; for, 
between you and me, lord Deanport has no great 
vengration for her ladyſbip.“ 

© You cannot mean it as a recommendation 
of his lordſhip, my dear William, that he has no 
veneration for his mother.” 

« Poh ! you know what I mean, » (aid he.— 
But, though lord Deanport ſeems a little vain 
and haughty, yet, upon the whole, he is of a 
character that may eaſily be governed.” 

«« But I am of a character, not to wiſh a man 
for my huſband who needs to be governed.” 

«© Why your favourite, Pope, ſays,” rejoined 
he, © that every woman would be queen for life.” 


I ſuſpeCt that Pope underſtood poetry better 


than women, brother.” 

In this article, however, 1 have a great no- 
tion that his maxim is juſt,” replied he. 

“ Well, if you will think it juſt in general, 
you muſt allow me to be an exception ; for, ſo 
far from - wiſhing to be a queen, 1 do not defire 
even to be a counteſs.” 


« Poh! poh! we have had enough of jeſting. 


This is an important buſineſs, and the ſooner it 


is finally concluded, the better. You muſt be 
ſenſible, ſiſter, that I fincerely wiſh your hap- 
pineſs.“ 


« Are not you ſenſible, my dear brother, that 


I wiſh it as ſincerely ?” 
Whatever 
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* « Whatever you may wiſh, you do net ſeem 
to know ſo well how it is to be obtained.“ 
C Now, my dear William, do you really, in 
your confcience, think, that, with all your fu- 
perior knowledge in other reſpects, you are a bet- 
ter judge than myſelf of what will make me 
happy?“ —1 34 nt 
_ « Without entering into a needleſs diſpute,” 
replied he, * aboutwhich is the 5% judge, ſince 
there can be no doubt that we both have your hap- 
ineſs at heart, let us cordially join in bringing 
it about. —It will be rendered more certain by 
your marriage with lord Deanport, than by any 
other meaſure that can be adopted. —He is my 
friend Lou do not know the happineſs that 
awaits you.—Let me guide you, my dear Horatia, 
in this point.” 1 

© That is to ſay, my dear William,” replied 
I, “ that, before it is determined which is the 
beſt judge, you would have me to make you the 
fole judge.” 
Without taking any notice of this, he proceeded 
to enumerate all the tempting circumſtances that 
would reſult to me from ſuch a ſplendid connec- 
tion, When he had finiſhed, One eſſential ad- 
vantage,” I ſaid, “ would ſtill be wanting.” 

« What is that?” ſaid he. 
5 Sincere affection for my huſband,“ repli- 
ae | | 77k Pf Ys 
„ Affection!“ repeated he, with a peeviſh 
and diſdainful tone, Why ſhould you want af- 
fection for him?“ ; | 

© It is unneceſſary to declare hy,” ſaid I, 
calmly; “ ſince, whatever be the cauſe, the fact 
is certain.“ v2 RESET 

He ſeemed provoked, and ſpoke in a paſſionate. 
After 
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te After ſo long an abſence, my dear William,” 
ſaid I, © taking hold of his hand, let us not quar- 
rel the very firſt day we meet. Why ſhould our 
thinking differently on a ſubject, which perſo- 
nally concerns me only, occaſion any coldneſs 
between us ?” 7 


« It concerns me very materially alſo,” faid 


he. 
« How?” | | 
« Lord Deanport is my friend.“ 
Let him remain your friend: I ſhall regard 
him as ſuch ; but ſhall-never be connected with 
him by any nearer tie. - And I cannot conceive 
why that ſhould diſturb you.” | 
„ Ilie under obligations to Lord Deanport,” 
ſaid he. NES 


ed J. | 
„ Yes, I owe him a gaming debt of conſide- 
Table amount, which I contracted abroad; and 
he has advanced me two thouſand pounds, which 
I had immediate occaſion for, fince I came 
to London.“ e | 

I was ſorry to hear that my brother lay under 
ſuch obligations to Lord Deanport, and ſhocked 
at the implication that his mentioning them to 
me at this time ſeemed to convey. 

I ſaw nothing preſſing, however, in the nature 
of the firſt ; but I told him that- © I was ſurpriſed 
he ſhould have thought of borrowing from lord 
Deanport, and that the borrowed money ſhould 
be repaid direQly ;” offering at the ſame time to 
ſell out of the funds for that purpoſe. 

As you diſapproved of me formerly, for ad- 
vancing money to him on a particular emergency, 
I fear you will blame me, my dear lady Diana, 
for what I have now done: but I ſaw my brother 
diſtreſſed; I could not bear the idea of his re- 

maining 


— 


Obligations to lord Deanport !” exclaim- 
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maining in lord Deanport's debt for money ac- 
tually advanced. The ſtock has been ſold, — the 
money was brought to me by my broker, —and 1 
delivered it to my brother, with my own hand, 
as neither of us wiſhed the tranſaCtion to be 
known. I had before exacted a promiſe from 
him that he would lay his affairs open to Mr. 
Darnley, who had expgeſſed a deſire to aſſiſt him 
in arranging them; and that he would reſtore 
the management of them ro Mr. Proctor. My 
brother dined with my uncle and aunt the ſame 
day, declared his intention of ſetting out in a 
ſhort time for Northumberland. He ſeemed in 
high ſpirits; and my uncle, with whom you 
know he never was a great favourite, was de- 
lighted with his behaviour. I cannot help in- 
dulging the hope that the inconveniences he has 
ſuffered from paſt imprudence will reuder him 
more eircumſpect in future. Few people can 
make themſelves more agreeable ; and I cannot 
expreſs how happy it would make me to live on a 
friendly and confidential footing with him. 

I never concealed any part of my conduct from 
you, my dear madam, without having cauſe to 
repent it. n my bold anſwer to 
your letter on the ſubject of coquetry, I formed 
a reſolution, at that very time, never again to 
conceal from my wiſeſt and beſt friend any thing 
of importance regarding myſelf: for which reaſon 
I have now informed you of this laſt tranſaction 
between my brother and me; which, however, 
is to remain unknown, even to Mr. Darnley and 
Mr. Proctor, when all the reſt of his affairs ſhall 
be laid open to them. 

I remain 
Your ever grateful and obedient 
- H. CLIFFORD. 


LETTER 
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* LETTER LXXXV. 


The Counteſs of DEANeoRT to JaMEs GRINDILL, 

| London. 
I WAS ſo overpowered with vexation, my dear 
fir, at the ſhameful trick which that knaviſh 
Welchman played you, before his deſcent from 
this world to the next, that I really have been un- 
able, till now, to put pen to paper. I was alſo 
greatly ſhocked at my ſon's unkind treatment of 
you; which, I imagine, he will himſelf, in a 
ſhort time, be ſenſible of. However prudent it 
might be in you to overlook this treatment, and 
to cultivate the favour of this miſs Clifford, had 
| ſhe become my ſon's wife, the ſame line of con- 
duct would have been unbecoming In me; and 
even had you convinced me that it would be the 
wiſeſt and moſt likely way to ſcreen me from in- 
conveniences, I ſhould not have had temper to 
adopt it. There are men, I believe, and perhaps 
you are one of them, who, to obtain the object 
they have in view, can ſubmit to the inſolence 
and caprice of thoſe they hate, whether men or 
women ;— but I never knew a woman who could 

patiently bear the inſolence of another woman, 
particularly if ſhe looked on the inſulter as her 
inferior. However perfect a miſtreſs in the art 
of ſimulation, whatever command of temper ſhe + 
may have in other points, however ſubmiſhvely 

ſhe may bear the arrogance of the tyrant man, 
ſhe loſes her patience, — her prudence, and, 
at all hazards, retorts the inſults of the woman 
ſhe hates and deſpiſes. This ſingle advantage, 


which your ſex poſſeſſes, overbalanges that ſupe- 
riority 
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riority in the art of diſſembling, in the powers of 
inſinuation, in preſence of mind, and other qua- 
-lities aſcribed to us, and renders men, on the 
whole, abler politicians than women. On the 
preſent occaſion, my ſelf-command was not put 
to trial. Fortunately,-I was ſaved ſome of the 
humiliations which you imagined would be ne- 
ceflary for me to ſubmit to; but I have met with 
a mortification ſtill leſs expected. 
Townly had good reaſon for calling my ſon's 
attempt on the damſel premature and feeble :— 
it was, in all reſpects, worſe conducted than any 

project of the ſame kind I ever heard of. 
Inftead of waiting till the favourable diſpoſiti- 
on ſhe had begun to-ſhew towards him had warm- 
ed into maturity, inſtead of endeavouring, by a 
continued reſpectful and obſequious behaviour, 
to throw her off her guard, - what does he do ?— 
Why, hearing, one morning, that I had taken the 
aunt an airing, he waits on the girl with as little 
ceremony as if it had been by her own. appoint- 
ment ; interrupts her, perhaps, in the middle of 
her morning prayers, or when ſhe was reading a 
© ſermon recommended by her uncle, who, I under- 
ſtands, pretends to be religious; and, without 
being certain that the man was not in the next 
room, his wiſe lordſhip begins to make love to 
her in a leſs reſpectful manner than he had ever 
before ventured. —Well, what happened ?—Why, 
the girl muſt have been a perfect ſimpleton, or of 
the diſpoſition of Potiphar's wife, had ſhe ſurren- 
dered on ſuch a ſummons. No—ſhe repulſed 
him in the moſt ſublime ſtyle, Il be bound for 
it; and on this ground, and no ſurer foundation, 
he now confiders her as a lady of immaculate vir- 
tue. To confirm him in which chimera, the he- 
roine gives herſelf high airs, refuſes his viſits, and 
returns his letters unopened-- all with the inten- 
tion, 
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tion, no doubt, of drawing him in to make a pro- 
poſal of marriage. She may chance, however, to 
puſh that game a. little too far. My fon is of a 
ſuſpicious temper: he does not want pride. It 
ſhall be my buſineſs to diſcover to him the game 
ſhe is playing, and to rouſe his indignation till it 
ſurmounts what he calls his love, but which evi- 
dently deſerves another name. I hope, very ſoon, 
to have it in my. power to inform you of the final 
termination of the buſineſs. Till then, adieu 


E. DzanPoRT. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


Miſs HoRaTiA CL1FFoRD to Lady Diana FRANK» 
| LIN, 


Mr DEAR Lady Diana, | London. 


I HAVE the mortification to inform you, that 
my hopes of living on friendly terms with Wil- 
lam are already vaniſhed. He has behaved un- 
generouſly. You ſhall know every particular. 

My uncle was ſo pleaſed with his company on 
the day he dined here, that, contrary to his cuſ- 
tom, he preſſed him, with earneſtneſs, to remain 
the whole evening. My brother, however, took 
his leave rather early, on the pretence of buſi- 
nefs.--- Unfortunate buſineſs | 

He promiſed to dine with us the following 
day; but, two hours before the hour of ä 
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his footman brought a verbal meſſage, importing, 
« that it would not be in his power to come.“ 

I ſaw him not that day, nor the next. At laſt, 
I received a note from him, informing me that he 
wiſhed to have ſome private converſation, and 
mentioning the hour when he expected to find me 
alone. he . 


I received this note in the preſence of my aunt, 


and thought it not proper to conceal its purport 
from her. She had before expreſſed concern at 
his having been ſo long without calling : the con- 
tents of this note increaſed her — 

He came at the hour appointed. I was ſome- 
what ſhocked at his appearance. His dreſs was 
diſordered, his eyes inflamed, and his countenance 
haggard. On my expreſſing ſurpriſe and vexa- 
tion,---I have been very unfortunate,” ſaid he, 
&« fince I laſt ſaw you; but I ſtill entertain hopes, 
my dear, that, on mature reflexion, you will ac- 
cept of lord Deanport. He loves you to diſtrac- 
tion. He will make you the happieſt of, women; 


and, in my ſatisfaction at your happineſs, I ſhall 


forget my own misfortunes. I am deputed b 
his lordſhip to renew his propoſal---with this aſ- 
ſurance, that he will allow your uncle to fix the 
terms of ſettlement. Can any thing be more no- 
ble or more generous ?---Lady Deanport knows 
nothing of this: you will have nothing to do with 
her. My lord is ſenſible that ſhe has behaved im- 
properly to you :---your triumph over her malice 
will be complete.” | 
I need not trouble you with my anſwer to this 
fine ſpecch. When he ſaw that his eloquence 
was in vain, and that I perſevered in the ſenti- 
ments I had exprefſed from the beginning, he 
ſeemed to have ſome difficulty to command his 


= 


- temper : the ſtruggle was evident. He did com- 
mand it, however and ſaid, even in a milder 


"4 


tone 
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tone than uſual— Since you dannot be. prevail- 
ed on, from conſiderations of your own intereſt, 


I hope you will have the generoſity to pay ſome . 


attention to mine, Horatia.---It is of the greateſt 
importance to me that lord Deanport fhould not 
loſe all hope of your being one day his. You will 
oblige me ſo far as to keep that hope alive for 
ſome time at leaſt.” 

« How can my behaving in that manner be of 
the greateſt importance to you?“ I afked. 

It is unneceſſary to declare Hob,“ replied 


he, in the words I had made uſe of at our former 


conference“ fince, whatever be the cauſe, the fact 
is certain.---All I now require of you is, to behave 
to his lordſhip with the appearance of ſome degree 
of favour :---this will coſt you nothing. A wo- 
man of your beauty can keep a man at her devo- 
tion for years. You cannot be certain what al- 
teration may take place in your own mind; but 
if none ſhould, it will be ſoon enough to acquaint 
him with your final reſolution, when you ſhall be 
— by ſome other man, whom you pre- 

x,” 

I hope, my dear lady Diana, that I ſhould have 
rejected ſuch a propoſal at any rate; but it never 
could have been made at a time when there was 
leſs lIikehhood of its ſucceeding, than after my 


having received your laſt letter on coquetry, 


which, notwithſtanding the petulance of my an- 
ſwer, has made a deep impreſſion on my mind. 

When I inveighed againſt the deceitfu 
ſuch conduct, — No woman,” ſaid he, “can 
ſcruple at a little innocent coquetry.” 

« Some women,” I anſwered, think ſych 
coquetry by no means innocent : it would be in- 
jurious even to lord Deanport.” 

«© On 


Ineſs of 


: 
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« On the contrary, it will render him happier. 

The time ſpent in courtſhip is thopght to be the 
happieſt of a man's life.” : 
J would not be a deceiver, though I were 
on of producing happineſs to myſelf,” anſwer- 
ed J. - . 1 
There is nothing that deſerves the name of 
deceit in what I aſk; but it is of the greateſt im- 
Portance to me. You cannot conceive. in what 
diſtreſs I ſhall be involved, if you continue ob- 
ſtinate.” “ . 

On my repeating— - That I did not fee how 
my behaviour to lord Deanport could be of ſuch 
conſequence: to him,” he confefſed---* that, in- 
ſtead of applying the two thouſand pounds I had 
advanced to pay lord Deanport, he had loſt the 
greater part of it at play on the very night he re- 
ceived it; that he had been wretched ever ſince; 
that lord Deanport had called on him that morn- 
ing, and commiſſioned him to renew his former 
propoſal; that, whether I thought proper finally 
to comply with it or not, he wiſhed to be allowed 
to tell his lordſhip that I had no objection to his 
viſiting me occaſionally ; that, if he did not carry 
him an anſwer in ſome degree favourable, he 
dreaded that his lordſhip's reſentment againſt me 
would provoke him to preſs for the immediate 
payment of the debt.” | | 

How!“ exclaimed I. *© Did you not aſſure 
me that he was your friend?“ | 

Friend !---Friend !”—repeated he, with an 
ironical air: * and he will continue to be my 
friend-as long as I can be of any ſervice to him. 
But, ſhould your conduct provoke him“ — 


* I have not the leaſt intention to provoke 
him,” ſaid I, | 


& Your 
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Tour intentions are nothing to the purpoſe,” 

rejoined he: * his reſentment againſt you may 
prompt him to diftreſs me.” | 

« do not think it poſſible,” 1 ſaid, © that a 
man of lord Deanport's rank could take a ſpecies 
of vengeance ſo unjuſt and deſpicable.” 

% Rank !” replied he. What has his rank 
to do in the matter ?” 

« Well, I cannot think ſo ill of any man of 
my acquaintance, be his rank what it will.” 

« 'That ſhows your ignorance of the world,” 
ſaid he. ; | 

« And you imagine that lord Deanport is of 
this character?“ rejoined I. 

« I do not poſitively affert that he is; but I 
could not ſwear that he is not.” 

« Good heaven ! brother ;---yet you have urg- 
ed me to marry this man!“ 

He ſeemed a little confuſed at this obſervation. 

« Well,” faid he, peeviſhly, I urge that no 
more; but, if he is a bad man, you need have 
the leſs ſcruple at acting as I now deſire you.“ 

I then told him * that I certainly ſhould not.“ 
I at the fame time expreſſed my regret at his hav- 
ing deceived me, in not applying the two thou- 
ſand pounds to the extinction of the debt. 

«I tell you,” ſaid he, © that your two thou- 
ſand pounds could not have extinguiſhed it : I 
owed him four. If you had advanced me that 
ſum at once, it would have been extinguiſhed ; 
but, ſince you are fond of doing things by halves, 
inſtead of agreeing to lord Deanport's propoſal, 
all I defire of you is, to make him believe you 
will, or may, agree to it ſome time hence.” 

I then aſſured him © that I never would give 
* Deanport the leaſt reaſon to believe any ſuch 
thing.“ 


vol. III. 0 He 
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He had pronounced what he laſt ſaid in a raiſ- 
ed voice; and now, in a louder tone, and with a 
furious aſpect, he exclaimed You will not?“ 

c Brother,” faid I, with as much calmneſs as 
I could aſſume, you may think you have a right 
to offer me your advice on this ſubject; but you 
have no Tight to be angry at my declining it. I 
have only to inform you, however, that your raiſ- 
ed voice and angry looks will have juſt as little in- 
fluence with me as your arguments.” 1 

This rendered him more furious :---I thought 
he would have ſtruck me.---< You had beſt not 
. diſgrace yourſelf ſo far,” ſaid I, © as to forget 
that I am a woman.” 

He ſtarted back, and ſtruck his own forehead 
with his fiſt. | 
. My aunt, who was in an adjoining room, en- 
tered :-=-© Good heavens !” exclaimed ſhe, © what 
is the matter?“ 3 

We were both filent. 

% My deareſt nephew !” reſumed ſhe, taking 
hold of his hand, and burſting into tears, what 
is the meaning of this?“ 

Let her inform you,“ ſaid he. 

I was affected by my aunt's tears :---I, at laſt, 
faid, with as much calmneſs as I could muſter 
up, My brother has been urging me to a mea- 
ſure I can never adopt, and on which, I think, 
I have the beſt right of deciſion.” 

With great intemperance of voice and geſture, 
he accuſed me of ſelf-ſufficiency, pride, and ob- 
ſtinacy; * ſaid © My father had ſpoiled me by 
too much indulgence ; and that an overweaning 
conceit of my perſonal charms had quite diſor- 
dered my brain; that I had, once before, ren- 
dered myſelf ridiculous, by refuſing a moſt ad- 
vantageous marriage; that, however, was in 


ſome degree pardonable, on account of my early 
youth; 
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youth; but the ſame allowance would not be 
made at the age of .twenty-two.—You know, I 
believe, madam,!” continued he, addreſſing Mrs. 
Darnley, that a man of high rank and fortune, 
my intimate friend, one whoſe alliance would do 
her and all her relations the greateſt honour, is 
at preſent in her choice; and ſhe, from mere ca- 
price (for ſhe can aſſign no reaſon that has a grain 
of common ſenſe in it), perſiſts in rejecting him.“ 
This authoritative ſtyle, and, ſtill more, the 
manner in which he had mentioned my father, 
effaced the impreſſion which the tears of my aunt 
had made on my mind. | 
I reſumed an air of coolneſs, and ſaid, “ that 
I ſhould have been happy to have lived with him 
on that friendly footing that was becoming per- 
ſons fo nearly connected, and on which I had al- 
ways lived with my other relations; but that I 
never would acknowledge any of that authorit 
which he ſeemed to arrogate over me; that I had 
the leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed at his not recollect- 
ing that he was only my brother, ſince, in ſpeak- 
ing of his father, he had ſometimes forgot that 
he wasns fon.” - 
He ſeemed confounded, and made no imme- 
diate anſwer ; and I left the room. ; 
My aunt has fince told me, © that, in ſpite of 
, allſhe ſaid to pacify him, and prevail on him to 
ſtay, he uttered nothing but oaths, and with- 
, drew.“ | "Bode 
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- This has given me great uneaſineſs: but I am 
V muſtering up all my philoſophy to bear what I 
9 cannot alter, and have been languiſhing for the 
r- ſociety of the marchioneſs to give me 2 exam- 
n- ple. I have received a moſt agreeable letter from 
d- her. She comes to town to-morrow, She has 


in © heard from her huſband, who has been appoint- 
ly dd to a very honourable ſituation in the Ruſſian 
; G 2 | ſervice, 
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ſervice. ' He writes to her in high ſpirits, and ſhe 
writes to me in the ſame. He is not quite cer- 
tain, however, whether it will be in his-power 
to come for her to England. I hope Mrs. Den- 
ham's health will permit you to leave her. The 
marchioneſs will be greatly mortified if ſhe has 
not the pleaſure of ſeeing you before ſhe leaves 
England. | 
I am, my deareſt madam, 
Your ever affectionate 
H. CL1FyoRD, 


- LETTER LXXXVII. 


The Counteſs of DrANTORT to JAMES GRIN- 
DILL, E/. 


London, 


W HEN I laſt wrote to you, I was convinced 
that the mighty offence which miſs Clifford pre- 
- tended to have taken at my ſon's behaviour, and 
her refuſing his viſits and letters, were intended 
to draw from him a propoſal of marriage. I took 

rticular care to warn him of this, and prevent 
is becoming the dupe of ſuch common artifices. 
He expreſſed ſufficient indignation at the haughty 
airs the damſel aſſumed ; but not ſo as to free me 
entirely from the apprehenſion that his ridicu- 
lous attachment to her was ſtronger than his an- 
er. My fears were increaſed by the arrival of 


the girl's brother, with whom my ſon had fend 
| e 


ed an intimacy abroad, and who, having been 


informed of lord Deanport's attentions to her, 


had returned, as I was convinced, at this parti- 


cular time, for the expreſs purpoſe of aſſiſting his 
ſiſter in her ſcheme to inveigle my ſon into mar- 
riage. | 

Tn the midſt of my ſolicitude, Mrs. Demure 
called on me one day, and told me * that ſhe 
could give me a piece of news which, ſhe was 
ſure, would aſtoniſh me as much as it had done 
her; namely, that my lord Deanport had made a 
formal propoſal of marriage to miſs Clifford.” 

I expreſſed ſurpriſe at her giving the leaſt credit 
to a report diſhonourable to my ſon, and which 
could have no other foundation than his having 
condeſcended to flirt a little with the girl. 

« Your ladyſhip may depend upon it,” ſaid 
ſhe, „ that he carried his flirtation the length of 
making her a very ſerious propoſal of marriage ; 
yet that need give you no uneaſineſs, ſince the 
young lady has refuſed him in the moſt decided 
terms.“ | 

I aſked, if ſhe was mad ? 

She ſaid © ſhe hoped not; but ſhe underſtood 


that his lordſhip was in danger of running mad 


with grief at his rejection; that ſhe had received 
the intelligence from Mr. Clifford, who was the 
more provoked at his fiſter, becauſe ſhe had re- 
fuſed a far more advantageous match before ; that 
the truth of the fact had been confirmed to her 
by Mrs. Darnley, who was convinced that all 
freſh ſolicitation, on the part of lord Deanport, 
would be vain, for ſhe knew her niece to be ra- 
ther nice in her choice of a huſband, and extreme- 
ly proud.” 

However pleaſed I might have been with this 
information, I could not help feeling indignation 
at the arrogance of the creature. 

| « Proud! 
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% Proud!” cried I.—« Pray, Mrs. Demure, 
can you gueſs for whom this paragon reſerves 
herſelf ? She can have no hopes of being the wife 
of a prince of the blood -a malicious act of par- 
liament ſtands in the way.“ 8 

& Perhaps, when ſhe can do no better,“ re- 
phed Mrs. Demure, « ſhe may condeſcend to 
marry a duke. But it 1s clear that ſhe looks higher 
than an earl: or, if ſhe can ſtoop ſo low as to 
one of that rank, ſhe has already ſhown that the 
earl of Deanport is not the perſon ſhe intends to 
honour.” 

Though ſhe affected to be turning miſs Clifford 
into ridicule, yet I could perceive that ſhe in- 
dulged in thoſe and other impertinent expreſſions, 
from malice to me; and, in ſpite of the pleaſure 
I felt, from the aſſurance that miſs Clifford was 
not to be my ſon's wife, I could have ſpit in Mrs. 
Demure's ,tace for the ſtyle in which ſhe-con- 
hh _ 

I bave been long convinced of this woman's 
hatred againſt me, though I am not certain that 
the knows the full extent of the reaſon ſhe has for 
it. That ſhe has alſo a ſpite againſt miſs Clifford 
is evident enough. The girPs beauty, indifputa- 


5 8 bly ſuperior to her own, accounts for that: but 


her hatred againſt the ſiſter does not prevent Mrs. 
Demure from ſpreading her nets for the brother. 
Peggy Almond, who has been with me for ſome 
time, firſt made the remark. I knew that ſhe 
had been fighing for a huſband, of late, with 
more fervour than uſual; and J am not ill pleaſ- 
ed that ſhe has fixed her fancy on young Clifford. 
I heartily wiſh her ſucceſs, from the love I bear 
the young lady, and her ſtarched friend, the 
chaſte Diana. I hope ſhe will not be caught in 
her own ſnare, as, I ſtrongly ſuſpeCt ſhe was, 


when ſhe made the ſame attempt on Mr. Mor- 
| daunt. 


— 
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daunt. Of this, however, I would give a confi 
derable ſum to be fully aſcertained. After their 
connection, of whatever nature it had been, 
ſeemed to be entirely broken, endeavoured, by 
all the means I could deviſe, to draw a confir- 
mation of my fuſpicions from him: I took par- 
ticular care to inform him of a ftriking inſtance 
of Mr. Demure's malice againſt himſelf, hoping 
that, in return, he would give me the fatisfac- 
tion I wiſhed for; not that I expected a down- 
right avowal, but I did expect that, in the uſual 
way with fine gentlemen, he wauld deny and re- 
ject the imputation in ſuch a manner as. would 
eave no doubt of its truth, I muſt acknowledge 
that 1 was completely diſappointed ;' and, if I 
had nothing to form a judgment from, but what 
was to be gathered ffom the words and behaviour 
of Mordaunt, I ſhould be obliged to conclude 
that my ſuſpicions were unfounded. - | 
Mrs. Demure's own conduct, however, has, 
in particular circumſtances, added ſtrength to 
my ſuſpicions z—as often as the galled part is 


touched, ſhe winces. At my inſtigation, lady 


Blunt rubbed it lately a little too roughly. Slie 
could hardly refrain. from ſcreaming. But all 
this forms no clearer proof than exiſts againft' 


numbers who are ſtil claffed among the upright. 


I am more ſolicitous than ever to obtain proof 
poſitive. I wait with impattence for Mordaunt's 
return to town. I am reſolved to put him once 
more to the queſtion, and with ſuch addreſs as 
may, perhaps, ſqueeze the truth fromhim be- 
fore he is aware of my intention. 7 ents 
In the courſe of my reſearehes after this vo/age, 

J have been informed that he was caught on the 
continent by a French woman, with whom he 
came to England,—a madame la marquiſe de— 
ſomething or other ;—for every Frenchman to be 
met 
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met with now-a-days is a nobleman, generally 
one who has forfeited a great eſtate; and every 
French woman is a ducheſs, a marchioneſs, or a 
counteſs at leaſt. Notwithſtanding the havoc 
made by the revolution among the nobility of 
France, I am aſſured that more French people, 
With titles, are to be found in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, at preſent, than were in France 
before the emigration began. The lady whom 
Mordaunt has imported, I hear, is very hand- 
ſome, and wonderfully elegant in her manners. 
That ſhe has ſomething piguant in her appearance 
I readily believe, ſince Mordaunt has ſhowed her 
ſo much attention; but as for what they call ele- 
gance, I dare ſwear it is nothing but that pert 
addreſs and friſkineſs of manner which French 
women almoſt univerſally have. Be that as it 
may, I fancy Mordaunt begins to be tired of her; 
for, after roving about town a little with his 
friend -Travers, they ſet qut ſuddenly for Roſe- 
Mount, on the pretext that my lord was ill and 
impatient to ſee his brother. The true reaſon, 
I am convinced, was to get quit of the French 
women. You know he is the moſt volatile bird 
of paſſage that ever fluttered among females. 

x During his abſence, the marchioneſs, as they 
call her, went in ſearch of conſolation from her 
countrymen, the emigrants, at Richmond, which 
ſwarms with them. 'There is nathing but French 
croaked there: the town is a complete rookery. 

I have hardly ſeen Deanport fince he received 
the laſt rebuff from the lady. During the ſhort 
time I was with him, I took no notice of it. He 
ſeemed horridly out of humour. As his filly 
grief for the diſappointment weakens, indignation 
will kindle, This may be turned to good * 

ut 
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but nothing muſt be attempted as yet. You had 
beſt not write to him, while he is in his preſent 
humour. I will inform you of more ſoon. 
| Meanwhile, I am, &c. 
E. Dz anyoRT. 


LETTER LXXXVIHN. 
De Same to the Same. 


London. 


I was entertained with your countryman's pe- 
netration, who perceived the reciprocal friend- 
ſhip and cordiality that exiſts between Mrs. De- 
mure and me. There was a time, however, 
when I had a ſincere friendſhip for that woman, 
and ſhe then was at infinite pains to make me 
delieve that ſhe had the ſame for me. I never 
uttered a ſentiment, in her hearing, which I was 
not immediately told correſponded with hers. 
You would have imagined we thought with the 
ſame ſoul. I took more pleaſure in her company 
than in that of any other woman. Nothing could 
be more obliging, more accommodating, more 
agreeable, in all reſpects, than the whole of her 
behaviour. It was then—Your ladyſhip's ſupe- 
rior underſtanding—your ladyſhip's accompliſh- 
ments—your ladyſhip's ——Oh ! I never obſerv- 
ed more candid courteſy among the lick-ſpittles of 


a court. —And what I conſidered as diſintereſted 
| G = attachment, 
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attachment, what inſpired me with real good- 
will, turned out to be nothing but a perfidious 
ſelfiſh defign upon my fon. Tou may eaſily 
imagine my indignation, at this diſcovery; and, 
from that moment, I held her in abhorrence. 

I do not know that lord Deanport's paſſion for 
Mrs. Demure was equal to what he felt for miſs 
Clifford ; but I well know that ſhe uſed every 
means, and exhauſted every artifice, to render it 
ſo; and that it coſt me much trouble to free him 
from her faſcinations. Were he bound to me by 
no other tie, he owes me eternal gratitude for 
having prevented his union with a woman whoſe 
chief ſtudy would have been to govern and make 

him the tool of her avarice and ambition. 

She had not the impudence to expect that 1 
would not oppoſe her views on my ſon, and there- 
fore endeavoured to keep them carefully con- 
cealed from me: but ſhe is ignorant of the device 
J fell on to cure him of his paſſion. © The abrupt 
manner in which he left her, would, probably, 
have rouſed that ſpirit. of revenge which ſhe is 
known to poſſeſs, had not her attention been di- 
verted from my ſon's conduct by the homage 
paid her at that preciſe time by a perſon of very 
high rank, which flattered her vanity, and en- 
groſſed her mind ſo entirely, that ſhe forgot all 
her other adorers. Wt 

He has lately ſet out on other purſuits, and. 
ſhe now thinks it high time to provide herſelf in 
a ſecond huſband. I am obliged to Peggy Al- 
mond's acuteneſs for the knowledge of Mr. Clif- 
ford's being the man ſhe deſtines for that honour. 
Peggy, at my deſire, by dint of flattery, and the 
molt artful obſequiouſnefs, has acquired the good- 
will, and, in a certain degree, the confidence of 
Mrs. Demure- She aſſures me, that Mrs. Darn- 
ley is ſo much the dupe of my dear friend, = 

| : e 
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ſhe wiſhes to promote the plan of marriage be- 
tween her and Mr. Clifford, ſo that there are 

conſiderable hopes of its ſueceeding. You can- 
not imagine how delightfully Peggy takes off the 
amorous widow, and turns her into ridicule. PF 
ſhall never part with this girl. Some of my ac- 
quaintance accuſe her of being deceitful, and of 
being an habitual liar. Both accuſations, I be- 
lieve, are pretty well founded: ſhe is capable of 
deceiving molt people, and ſhe 1s giving to lying 
to all the world, except to myſelf ; but ſhe never. 
tells a lie to me. 

Though Lnow diſlike Mrs. Demure in a far 
greater degree than I ever loved her, and there 
is a conſiderable diminution of our intimacy, yet 
I have endeavoured to preſerve the appearance of 

my former attachment, and was willing to have 
continued to live with her in a ſtate of polite mu- 
tual hatred to the end of the chapter, without at- 
tempting to diſturb or to do her any miſchief, 
farther than by my wiſhes, which it is not in my 
power to controul, had ſhe not provoked me, 
more than ever, by the inſulting, impertinent, and 
ironical manner in which ſhe announced miſs 
Clifford's having rejected the hand of my ſon. 
As my defire was, that this marriage ſhould not 
take place, you will think that the intelligence 
ought naturally to have given more ſatisfaction 
than her impertinent manner of communicating 
it could give pain; you, with a manly arrogance, 
will aſſert, that to feel otherwiſe is contrary to . 
reaſon, and feeling like that weak creature woman, 
but would be quite unworthy of that mighty ra- 
tional being man.—So continue to think; but 
allow me, wile fir, to be convinced that the lat- 
ter is by much the ſillieſt, moſt capricious, incon- 
ſiſtent animal, of the two: of which I could 
give many proofs if J had time; but at preſent 1 

- can 
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ean only tell you, that if you think what is ſup- 
poſed above, you are quite ignorant of what is 
natural. I acknowledge that I find the inſolence 
and mockery of. a perſon, who uſed. to fawn upon 
me like à ſpaniel, more intolerable, and that it ex- 
cites ſtronger reſentment, than even her forming 
a ſerious plan againſt my intereſt. Beſides, this 
woman has given herſelt ſome very ſublime airs 
of late on another ſubject, and is as provoking 
with her cant about virtue as lady Diana Franklin 
with her conduct. For thoſe reaſons, I heartily 
wiſh her married to Mr. Clifford. 
'This again, in the depth of your reaſoning, 
you. will reckon — 2 4 to puniſh 
the woman you hate, will you promote her mar- 
riage with the man ſhe loves? And can you aſk 
the queſtion with furpriſe,—you who are ac- 
quainted with ſo many miſerable couples, all of 
whom married from what they called love ? What 
ſeverer puniſhment could-I wiſh to two of my 
greateſt enemies, of different ſexes, and incom- 
patible tempers, than that they ſhould be married 
together, however deſirous both may be of the 
union ? Should it take place, depend upon it, 
this will be the fate of the couple in queſtion. 
I have made you acquainted with the one, and I 
am told that the other is one of the moſt paſſio- 
nate men alive. | 
Another reaſon, that has conſiderable weight 
in making me deſirous of the accompliſhment of 
that alliance, is, that I know it will vex and mor- 
tify lady Diana and miſs Clifford; by which I 
ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing two women 
mortified who have frequently mortified me; eſ- 
pecially if I can by any means get to the bottom 
of Mrs. Demure's affair with Mordaunt, which 
at preſent, I have reaſon to think, neither of 
them believe. Andif, notwithſtanding their in- 
credulity 
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credulity on that ſubject, they diſlike the con- 


nection, I leave you to imagine what their ab- 


horrence will be, when the refined ſentimental 
widow's intrigue ſhall be made manifeſt. 

I cannot expreſs the pleaſure I ſhould take in 
wiſhing the chaſte goddeſs, and her favourite 
nymph, joy of their virtuous relation, 

Until I have the pleaſure of enjoying their con- 
fuſion at ſome ſuch perfflage, I ſhall think my- 
ſelf in Mrs. Demure's debt for the inſulting ſar- 
caſtic manner in which ſhe told me miſs Clifford 
had rejected my ſon, and for the pleaſure ſhe evi- 


dently takes in whatever ſhe thinks will give me 


pain. ' Until then, alſo, I ſhall confider myſelf 
as the debtor of the other two ladies, for various 
articles which I am impatient to clear off. | 

I defire that you will not imagine that I neg- 
let any opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing you on a 
good footing with my ſon : depend on it I am as 
anxious for that as you can be: but he is not to 
be ſpoken to as yet; he is ſtill in all the horrors of 
_ difappointment, and has not as yet been able to 
digeſt the repulſe. I intend to enter on the ſub- 


ject with him ſoon. I have a particular plan in 


view: you ſhall hear of it in my next. 
Yours, &c. 
E. DAN rokr. 


, , 
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EETTER LXXXIxX. 


From the Same to the Same. 
; _ 


Arrairns wear a more favourable aſpeCt :— 
the wheel of fortune, which has of late rolled ſo 
much againſt your wiſhes, now begins to turn in: 
a-contrary direction. Notwithſtanding. the mad 
perſeverance which miſs Clifford diſplayed in re- 
fuſing the addreſſes of my ſon, I was not without: 
fear that, after her fit of enthuſiaſtic arrogance 
ſhould be over, and when ſhe had fully gratified 
her pride, ſhe would return to her ſenſes. I 
therefore watched for a proper opportunity of- 
converſing with him. He had anxiouſly avoided 
meeting me from the moment he determined to 
make the abject propoſal of marriage; and he had 
been ſo mean as to employ the brother to nego- 
ciate for him; and even wrote a penitential letter 
to her, after ſhe had quarrelled with her brother 
on his account. She returned that letter uno- 
pened. I heard him ſtamping and ſwearing in 
1 own apartment after it was brought back to 

m. | 

I entered, and told him at once, that though 
he had endeavoured to keep it concealed from 
me, I knew the cauſe of his diſquietude, and ex- 
preſſed much concern. I muſt feel for every 


thing which gives you affliction, my dear Dean= 


port,” ſaid I, © whether, in other reſpects, 1 
ſhould think it to be regretted or not.” 

I never, indeed, had ſeen him ſo mortified. — 
After ſome minutes of gloomy ſilence, he broke 
out into a freſh fit of fury; and, obſerving me 
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to look at the urnsd letter which lay on the 
table, —“ She has had the inſolence,”” exclaimed. 
he, to ſend back my letter unopened.” + 

_ 'Fhrowing up my eyes, in ſeeming amazement, 
I declared, *I never had heard of any thing 
equal to it,—This creature,” added I, * mult 
aſſuredly have a great deabof pride. ol: 

« She ſhall find, however, reſumedhe, with. 
a vindictive look, © that ſhe had better have ex- 
hibited leſs of it to me.“ 

There is, befides, ſomething in e * 
rejoined I, „which pride does not account for ; 
— ſne certainly ſeemed to favour your addrefles. 
at one period What could be her drift then?“ 

« Her drift was to draw me on, exclaimed 
he. „She is the erranteſt jilt in Chriſtendom.” 

« Draw you on to what? ſaid IJ. She re- 
fuſes to be your wife.“ | 
Draw me on to make the propoſal,” cried: 

be. She wiſhed to have it to boaſt that ſhe re re- 
jected me. 

« It ner not. be FAS 2 ſaid I. 

«© But: I know it to be true,“ rejoined: he, 
with a furious grimace; - and ſhe ſhall ſuffer for 
her inſolence.“ 

It is certainly in your power to make her: 
ſuffer,” faid I, “and moſt ſeverely, if that 
would afford you any ſatisfaction.“ 

« It would afford me the greateſt.” 

„Then you have only to marry miſs Moyſton. 
You will at once be one of the moſt opulent peers 
of the realm; miſs Clifford wilt be univerſally 
ridiculed as an idiot; and, with all her pride, 
will break her heart with vexation.“ 

“ Do you think ſo?“ | 

« I am certain of it. You will have the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing her pine to a ſhadow, and expire 
like 
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like a bad actreſs in a tragedy, with all the world 
laughing at her.” 

n this he ſwore he would recommence his 
addreſſes to miſs Moyſton without loſs of time; 
and begged that I would uſe all my influence 
with the aunt, that the marriage might be con- 
cluded as ſoon as poſlible.” 

This I agreed to with alacrity ; for, though I 
had been under the neceſlity of avoiding any 
meeting with thoſe ladies for ſome time, I had 
not the ſmalleſt doubt of being able to explain my 
conduct to their ſatisfaction, and of having every 
thing arranged to my with in a very ſhort time. 

This affair being now in a proſperous train, 
muſt juſt obſerve, that the longer I hve in the 
world, and reflect on what paſſes, the more am 
I confirmed in my ſyſtem, that the ſucceſs of 
the moſt important affairs depends on the perſon 
who has the direction of them being in good or 
ill luck ; for which reaſon, if I were a ſovereign, 
I would much rather chooſe a lucky man for my 
miniſter than a wiſe one ; and yet you, my good 
fir, and others of your ſagacious ſex with whom 
I am acquainted, inſiſt that there is no ſuch 
thing as chance, not even in play; and, in ſpite 
of repeated experience, perſiſt in keeping the loſ- 
ing ſeats, and betting on people who are in a run 
of ill luck, merely becauſe they are good players. 
I remember lord Cardon, who is a man of wit, 
as well as a good player, was once my partner 
at whiſt. After the cards were cut, I regretted 
that we had not taken the winning-ſeats, and 
aſked his lordſhip, © Why he had not reminded 
me of it in time?“ „ Becauſe,” ſaid he, al- 
though I am an old man, I do not chooſe to be 
thought an old woman; which your ladyſhip is 
in no danger of, he added. This was applaud- 


ed as a ſhrewd obſervation; the conſequence, 
however, 
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however, was, that we loſt the rubber, on which 
I had a bet of fifty pounds extraordinary. Your 
men of wit may Er what they pleaſe, but they 
will never convince me that it is not better to be 
lucky than either witty or wiſe. 

Without drawing proofs of this from the ex- 
perience of gameſters, do you not ſee that all the 
prudent pains I took to alienate the affections of 
lord Deanport from miſs Clifford, and to prevail 
on him to marry miſs Moyſton, were ineffectual? 
and now the one has happened, and the other is 
on the point of taking place, through occurrences 
in which I had no hand. Depend upon it, luck 
is every thing; and, as it ſeems to be much againſt 
you at preſent, - for you ſee, my good fir, that 
nothing you propoſe or undertake ſucceeds, —my 
advice to you is, to remain quite paſhve : do not 
ſo much as write a ſingle line to wy ſon : inter- 
meddle with nothing, until the run, which is ſo ter- 
ribly againſt you, ſhall be over ;—tfor ill- luck does 
blow over, at laſt, juſt like a ſtorm. When that 
takes place, and when the quiet poſſeſſion of miſs 
Moyſton's fortune ſhall have put my ſon in good- 
humour, I am convinced he will ſee your con- 
duct towards him in a fair light, and be inclined 
to do ſomething handſome for you. In the mean 
time I repeat my advice, that you remain perfect- 
ly-inaCtive ; for, at preſent, the leaſt movement 
on your part might ruin every thing. | 

I am, &c. 
E. DEANPORT. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER XC. 


Javits GRNDIII, Eſq. to the Counteſs of 
5 EAN OR;. =Y 


Hamburg. 


I AM entirely of your ladyſhip's opinion, that 
it is better tobe lucky than wiſe. I begin to 
think, indeed, that none but fools proſper. It 
has been ſaid— That money is the origin of 
evil.” — Without agreeing to that adage, I ac- 
kaowledge that the devil has a principal hand in 
— 1 of it. He _— _— 
paſſes for having a t deal of wit: how far 
that is true I — —. but I daily ſee proofs of 
his having two qualities, in common with the 
generality of wits; namely, a hatred to other 
wits, and a partiality for dunces. He refembles. 
ſome men of diſtinguiſhed wit in another par- 
ticular ; having himſelf, by all accounts, been re- 
markably unfortunate. 

For my own part, I. have no reafon to com- 
 Paſhonate him under his misfortunes; for, who-. 
ever the demon is. who has. the diſtribution of 
good and bad fortune, it is but too evident, that, 
though I have no great pretenſions to be a wit, 
he has ſhewn little kindneſs to me. 1 

So far from having met with any of thoſe 
lucky hits by which ſo many of his favourites are 
raiſed to opulence, I have miſſed ſeveral very 
promiſing opportunities of augmenting my for- 
tune, by ſome curſed incident or other, which 
none but the devil could have produced. 


Your 
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Your ladyſhip will remember our diſmal ſpe- 
culation in the funds, when the moſt judicious 

liticians were, perſuaded they were falling to 
the very devil; yet, by a rebound that no force 
but his could have given, they ſuddenly roſe, al- 
moſt to my utter ruin, and to your very great 
inconveniency. | 

As your ladyſhip paſſed the enſuing ſeaſon in 
the country, you may never have heard that, in 
my diſtreſs, I had the deſperate 8 ity to pay 
— addreſſes to a widow from the Weſt Indies, 
enriched by the ſpoils of three huſbands. I at- 


tended her to all public places, and was in high 


hopes of being made her fourth, when, as t 
devil would have it, I was ſeized with the lum- 


bago z and, when I was confined to my chamber, 


ſhe happened to go toa maſquerade with a party, 


among whom was a tall officer of dragoons, who 


had formed 'an acquaintance with her during my 
confinement. This gentleman, having heard her 


praiſe the Highland-drefs, as equally graceful and 


commodious, took care to be arrayed in it at the 


maſquerade, attached himſelf particularly to her 
the whole night; and to my infinite diſappoint- 


ment, was married to her before I could walk 
abroad. \ 

But what need is there of enumerating theſe, 
and other inſtances of my ill-fortune,when the 
recent one of my being cut out of the Welſh 
eſtate is ſo well known to your ladyſhip ? 


That miſerable buſineſs is continually torment- 


ing me, with the aggravating circumſtance of 


my having brought it on myſelf; for I never can 
forget that, poor as he was, the young artiſt at 


Dreſden never folicited me to recommend him. 


What could tempt me to do it? I have ſeen 


many of thoſe artiſts ſtarving in London, without 


ever thinking of being of the leaſt ſervice to any 


of 
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of them. I ſhould certainly have behaved with 
equal indifference to Evans, had not Satan ſug- 
geſted to me, that, by recommending him to 
my countrymen, I ſhould recommend myſelf to 
Phillips: ſo that I really am not much to blame. 
I ated on the ſame principles that many, who 
paſs for prudent men, act every day. 

You ſee, my dear lady Diana, that, like other 
unfortunate people, I would willingly ſhift the 
cauſe of my misfortunes from myſelf to another ; 
but, in ſpite of all my endeavours to heave all this 
burden from my own ſhoulders to thoſe of Satan, 
enough of it remains to diſturb my conſcience 
and recollection to ſuch a degree, that, inſtead 
of explaining how this letter comes to be dated 
from Hamburg, I have ſpent all this time in la- 
mentations for what cannot be helped. I will 
now inform your ladyſhip, that the ſame tor- 
menting thought engrofſed me ſo much while I 
was in England, that I entirely forgot a note for 
L. 150, which I gave A when we ſettled 
our Newmarket accounts, immediately before he 
went to the Eaſt Indies. I was in hopes that he 
would loſe it, or entirely forget ſuch a trifle, when 
he arrived there. He had left it, however, with 
an attorney; and having lately met with ſome 
loſſes at play, which prevented his making a re- 
mittance that was expected, he ſent orders to his 
agent to inſiſt on immediate payment. | 

On receiving your ladyſhip*s letter, giving me 
an account of the new and unexpected turn 
which lord Deanport's buſineſs had taken, and 
that the abſurd pride of miſs Clifford had effect- 
ed what the conſideration of his own intereſt, 
and your ladyſhip's prudent ſuggeſtions had 
failed in producing, I became extremely uneaſy 

on account of certain ſneers at miſs Moyſton's 


om 
$.* 


* 
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n and manners which had eſcaped me in a 
letter to his lordſhip, written when I was per- 
ſuaded that he had for ever renounced that lady, 
and was firmly attached to miſs Clifford. How- 
ever facetious thoſe ſarcaſms might have ſeemed; 
had he married miſs Clifford, I was ſenſible 
they would appear in a different light if he be- 
came the huſband of miſs Moyſton. I became 
even afraid, that, through that careleſſneſs ſo 


natural to his lordſhip, this letter might fall into 


her hands after ſhe was lady Deanport. 
immediately ſet about compoſing a new letter, 
in which, after entreating him to burn the for- 
mer, I endeavoured to explain away all its acri- 
mony, and to twiſt every ſarcaſtic expreſſion into 
a meaning favourable to miſs Moyſton. This 
was one of the moſt arduous taſks I ever im- 
poſed on myſelf: yet, when finiſhed, I was ſo 
well pleaſed with the performance, that I di- 
rectly ſent it to his lordſhip. Next morning my 
hopes of its efficacy were not ſo ſanguine. My 
anxiety, leſt it ſhould not prove entirely ſatisfac- 
tory, increaſed every hour ; and I, at laſt, deter- 
mined to leave my affairsin Wales unſettled, and go 
directly to London, on purpoſe to ſee that curſed 
letter ned and explain every thing by word 
of mouth. I was alſo impatient to pay my 
court, as ſoon as poſſible, to miſs Moyſton. 
Nothing but my extreme ſolicitude, not to be 
miſunderftood by his lordſhip, could have pre- 
vailed on me to do this, after your ladyſhip's 


having defired me, in your laſt, to remain 


paſſi ve. 

On the very evening of my arrival in London, 
I was informed that a writ had been iſſued 
againſt me, and that I ſhould be arreſted, unleſs 
I could pay the note above mentioned, or find 


ſecurity for the money. 


In 
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In this emergency, finding that your ladyſhip 
had gone to Windſor, where you were to remain 
two days, I wrote to lord Deanport, informing 

him of my ſituation, and begging him, in the 
moſt — terms, to come to the hotel, as I 
.could not venture abroad. In caſe he .could not 
immediately advance the money, I told him, 
that I was convinced the attorney would be ſa- 
tished with his ſecurity ; and I pledged my word 
of honour that I would relieve his lordſhip in 
leſs than three months. I concluded with felici- 
tations on his approaching marriage with miſs 
Moyſton, which, I faid, would fix his lordſhip's 
happineſs on the moſt ſolid baſis, and make him 
envied by the moit proſperous nobleman in 
England,” and infallibly drive lord Sordid to 
deſpair. N 1 

Your Jadyſhip will be ſhocked with the 

anſwer.— . 


c My Dear Sir, | 
«© Tam extremely ſorry for your unfortunate 
« ſituation ; and though, being well acquainted 
« with your punQuality, | might rely on your 
dc word of Honour, yet, as it is not in my power 
« to comply with your requeſt, to trouble you 
« with a viſit is unneceflary. 
« I am, dear fr, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„ DEAaNPORT. 


— 


P. 8. I wonder you do not apply to your 
friend miſs Moytton, of whom you have given 
ſo flattering a deſcription in your letter from 


Wales.“ 


Behold the return I received for all the ſervices 
I have rendered his lordſhip ! 


In 
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In this dreadful emergency, I had no other re- 
ſource but to ſet out for Portſmouth directl 
'The only piece of good fortune I have met with, 
fince my arrival in England, was the finding a veſ- 
ſel ready to carry me out of it. I had but ſlen- 
der reſources, as your 3 will readily be- 
lieve, on my arrival at Hamburg; however, I 
put the beſt face on matters that I could; yet 
the very firſt banker that I applied to heſitated 

about the ſecurity I offered. I aſſumed a beha- 
viour which I have ſometimes found to ſucceed. 

Pray, friend,” ſaid I, with an air of aſto- 
niſhment and indignation, “ have you any kind 
of doubt of the goodneſs of this bill?“ 

I confels, fir,” replied he, “ I have.” 

Let me tell you, friend,” ſaid I, “ that thoſe 
who are the moſt capable of cheating are the moſt 
ſuſpicious of being cheated.” | 

« [ give you credit, fir,” ſaid he, “ for the 
obſervation, which I believe to be, in general, 
juſt.“ | * 

Deceived by the calm good-humoured air 
with which he ſpoke, I replied “ I preſume, 
then, you will diſcount the bill.” 


« By no means,” ſaid the phlegmatic ſcoun- 


drel.—“ I gave you credit for your-obſervation, 
becauſe, as I already told you, I think it good. — 
I give none to the bill, becauſe, as I alſo inform- 
ed you before, I fear it is bad.” 

This man's dithdence ſpread like wild-fire, 
and infected every perſon to whom J applied for 
money. 

From the eontents of your ladyſhip's laſt let- 
ter, I take it for granted that my lord is now in 
lawful poſſeſſion of miſs Moytton, or on the 
point of being ſo. I leave it to your prudence 
and addreſs to ſeize a favourable opportunity of 
ſhowing him the unreaſonableneſs of his being 

offended 
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offended with me on account of what I wrote re- 
ſpecting miſs Moyſton. 80 far from its being 
meant as diſreſpectful to him, it was, in reality, 
exactly conformable to what I had reaſon to be- 
lieve were his own ſentiments. The letter he 
wrote to me, I am willing to think, was merely 
the effect of a tranſient fit of paſſion, to which 
the ' moſt amiable people are the moſt liable. I 
cannot allow myſelf to imagine that your lady- 
ſhip will have any difficulty in convincing him of 
the ſincerity of my attachment to him and to all 
Who are connected with him ; yet I would have 
you to watch a proper occaſion for making the 
repreſentation. Perhaps this may not occur im- 
mediately after his nuptials. It is not likely that 
his lordſhip will then be in the moſt auſpicious 
humour. It will be beſt to let him be, in ſome 
meaſure, familiariſed to miſs Moyſton, and con- 
ſoled for what he may not reliſh in her perſon, 
by reflecting on the beauties of her fortune. 
I muſt likewiſe trouble your ladyſhip to make 
my congratulations agreeable to that lady.—Af- 
ſure her that nobody can have a more fincere re- 
ſpect for the ng counteſs of Deanport than [I 
ſhall always have. = 

I ſhould have been reduced to the greateſt dif- 
ficulties had I not received a ſupply from one of 
our countrymen who arrived laſt night at the inn. 
I was very little acquainted with him, yet found 
myſelf under the neceſſity of making my ſituation 
known to him.—* I had the honour to meet you, 
ſir,” ſaid he, © in company with Mr, Mordaunt 
—A companion of his muſt be a man of honour.” 
He advanced the ſupply I had applied for.—But 
I ſhall not leave this place until I hear from your 


ladyſhip. 


I remain, | 
Your devoted ſervant, 
J. GRIN DIL 
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LETTER Xci. 


The' Counteſs of DEAx ro to Jause 
GRIN DIILL, EV. 


London. 


Ark all the inſtances of the devil's malice, 
and of your own ill-luck, that you enumerated 
in your laſt, you are unacquainted with one 
which exceeds all the reſt. In conſequence of 
the advice I gave my ſon, when he was in the 
very height of his fury againſt miſs Clifford, he 
determined, as I informed you, to renew his 
addreſſes to miſs Moyſton. | 

He had long been perſuaded that the poor 
girl was over head-and-ears in love with him, 
and that ſhe was in a ſtate of languiſhment from 
the fuſpence he had ſo long kept her in. He 
once hinted to me, that though he ſeldom 
had any compaſſion for ugly women, yet he 
could not help pitying her a little 3” and, when 
I repreſented to him, “ that his marriage with 
miſs Moyſton would not only completely avenge 
him of miſs Clifford, but be matter of triumph 
over lord Sordid,—** True,” ſaid he; “ but 
you do not mention what, I acknowledge, affords 
me ſome fatisfaQtion; namely, that it would be 
the means of ſaving the life of miſs Moyſton: 
as her death before marriage would afflidt me 
deeply.” | 
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He had hardly uttered this benevolent ſpeech, 
ben a letter was delivered to me from my 
loving friend Mrs. Demure, expreſſing her 
ſorrow and aſtoniſhment at a piece of news ſhe 
had juſt heard, fat miſs Moyſton was actually 
married to ord Sordid. Her ſorrow,” ſhe: ſaid, 
« aroſe from her believing that lord Deanport 
had views on that lady, and her aſtoniſhment 
from the lady's having preferred lord Sordid.” 
She inſiſted on the exceſſive pain this news gave 
her, with a. profuſion of expreſſions, which 
ſofficiently ſhewed how delighted ſhe was ; and 
begged, ** that, if I knew it to be fatſe, I would 
be ſo good-as to ſend her a line, to relieve her 
from the uneaſineſs ſhe was in.“ This convin- 
ced me that ſhe thoroughly believed it to be 
true.— I ſhall, perhaps, find fome occaſion of 
addreſſing an epiſtle of the ſame obliging nature 
to Mrs, Demure. 

1 gave this letter to my ſon, ordered my car- 
riage, and drove directly to miſs Moyſton's 
where I was informed that ſhe and her aunt 
were both in the country, where they had been 
ſeveral days; and I did not return home until 1 
was informed, from the beſt authority, that Mrs. 
Demure's news was perfectly well- founded. 

My ſon's rage was without bounds: indeed it 
was manifeſted in ſuch a ridiculous manner, that 
it put an end to mine. Vou may call us, as you 
pleaſe, the weaker. ſex; but it appears every 
hour more clear, that women, in general, have 
ſtronger minds than men, and that they know 
their own minds better. What capricious girl 
could act more inconſiſtently than my ſon, in 
the whole of this buſineſs? He ſhews coldneſs 


and 
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and indifference towards an object of the greateſt 


importance while it is in his power, and he falls 


into a fit of rage as ſoon as it is out of his 
power. He hardly does any thing from reaſon 
or reflection; his whole conduct is guided by 
whim: yet he laughs at the caprice of the fe- 
male character, and values himſelf on his 
manly firmneſs, When he once forms a reſolu- 
tion, he aſſerts that it is not to be ſhaken. 

I remember his ordering his horſes one morn- 
ing at Willow-Park, in the intention to call on 
a gentleman who lived at eight miles diſtance. 
As it begins to rain, my lord,” ſaid I,“ you 
had beſt go in a carriage.” —* No,” he ſaid, 
© he had already ordered his horſes, and would 
keep his reſolution.” He hates, above all 
things, to ride in rain; and he looked at the ſky 
every ten minutes during four hours, in the 
hopes that the rain would abate.—lt-increaſed 


every minute. If you had taken your car- 


riage,” ſaid I, “ you would have been back by 
this time; now, you muſt either go in a carriage, 
or abandon all thought of the viſit you intended 
this day.” 

J am not to be ſhaken from my purpoſe, 
like a woman,” ſaid he; and, after this civil 
ſpeech, he heroically mounted his horſe, rode 
off in the middle of a heavy rain, and caught 
rheumatiſms which confined him a month, te 
prove that he was of a ſteady character, and 
wiſer than his mother. 

How men could ever imagine that they were 
in general leſs ſubje& to caprice, or of a more 
ſteady charaQer, than women, I could never 


diſcover. I could almoſt leave this queſtion to 
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be decided by you, though a party concerned. 
When a huſband is of one opinion, and his wife 
of another, lay your hand to your heart, and 
declare which is the moſt likely to remain ſteady. 
To the beft of my remembrance, among all my 
acquaintance, the huſbands who ſeem to me the 
moft prudent, and who paſs their lives in the 
greateſt tranquillity, are preciſely thoſe who 
acquieſced in their wives” opinion. 

Perhaps you will not admit this; yet I could 
put you in mind-of many occaſions, on which 
it would have been good for you yourſelf to 
have followed a woman's advice, inftead of your 
own. 

In my very laft letter, as nothing ſeemed to 
proſper in which you at all intermedled,.I ad- 
viſed you to remain quite paſſive, and by no 
means to addreſs a ſingle line to my ſon. In- 
ſtead of following my counſel, you thought 
proper to write a letter to him, the length of 
which alone would have determined him not to 
comply with the contents; for you might have 
known that, he hates long letters, and deteſts 
their compoſers. But the purport of this letter, 
you ſay, was to explain away the ſarcaſms, in a 
former letter, againſt miſs Moyſton, to make 
an eulogium on that accompliſhed lady, and 
expatiate on my ſon's happineſs i obtaining ſuch 
a prize. | . 

Now what marks the invincible run of -ill 
fortune againſt you, more than all the misfor- 
tunes which have hitherto happened to you, is, 
that this horrid letter was delivered to my ſon 
after he had heard that lord Sordid had obtained 
the lady's hand, when he was in the very act of 


curſing 
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curſing her, had exhauſted all the opprobrious 


epithets he could recollect, and would have 
bleſſed any one who could have furniſhed him 
with a new execration. But when he came to 


that part of your letter where you praiſe miſs 


Moyſton more particularly for the virtue of 
conſtancy, and for preferring him to all the 
nobility of England, his fury was turned from 
her againſt you. a 

I will not ſhock you with a repetition of the 
horrid things he pronounced :—I muſt fay, 
however, that your recantation never could 
have come at a more unlucky moment ; though, 
indeed, all moments ſeem to be equally unlucky 
for you. I ſhould be ſorry to be thought ſu- 
perſtitious; but it cannot be called ſuperſtition 


to make obſervations on events as they occur; 


this is the only way in which we can profit b 
experience. Now, one obſervation, © which 
cannot avoid making, is, that I began to loſe 
my money at play preciſely after your arrival in 
England, and my ill fortune continued, without 
interruption, all the time I correſponded with 
you while you were in Wales. 
A ſecond obſervation, equally true, is, that 
I won a conſiderable ſum the very day after 
your ſailing from Portſmouth, and I continued 
to win until the night of the day on which I 
received your laſt letter, and then my ill-luck 
returned. What inference can be drawn from 
theſe remarks, - but that ſome fatality attends 
you, which comprehends not only your perſonal 
concerns, as in your affair with the Weſt-India 
widow, and that of your Welſh relation, but 
H 3. alſo 
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. alſo extends to all thoſe with whom yon are in 
correſpondence ? N | * 
Tou will aſk, no doubt, What connection 

can there be between your being in England, or 
your correſponding with me, and my loſing at 

cards? h 
That is a queſtion which I do not attempt to 
anſwer :—the fact is, that I do loſe my money 
when you come to England, and I win as ſoon 
as you ſail away, I have heard you yourſelf 
remark, that experience was a ſurer guide than 
theory. Here is long-continued experience all 
going-to warn me againſt any communication 
with you, for a conſiderable period at leaſt, 
You are too reaſonable, therefore, to condemn 
the reſolution I have formed of interrupting all 
--carreſpondence with you, until there ſhall be 
- canfe, to think that this malignant influence, 
_ fatality, or whatever elſe it may be called, has 
. left you; and, if you ſhould attempt 
to tranſmit any letter to me before that period, 
you will be juſtly thought as criminal, as if, 
knowing yourſelf to have the-plague, you ſhould 
thruſt yourſelf into the company of uninfeQted 
perſons; for, really, I know little difference 
between one who is wilfully the cauſe of my 
loſing every ſixpence I have in the world, and 
one who ſends me out of the world altogether. 
You are at ſome pains to prove that your 
misfortunes may, perhaps, be owing to ſome 
extraordinary ſpite, that the demon, who diſ- 
tributes good and bad fortune, has againſt you in 
particular. I confeſs I do not think that con- 
jecture at all probable: why ſhould you ſuſpect, 
my dear fir, that the devil ſhould have a parti- 
| cular 
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cular ſpite againſt you? I know nothing you 
have ever done to offend him. Yet, after all, 
if that ſhould be the caſe, you muſt admit that 
it forms an additional reaſon for my interrupting 
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all farther correſpondence with. you; for, al- '$ 
though I do not wiſh to cultivate an intimacy | 4# 
with him, yet I will avoid every thing that can N. 
have the appearance of braving him; for, as it $ 
is impoſſible to know what may happen, it would 4 
be the height of imprudence to make enemies by 

_ unneceſſarily. As ſoon, however, as I perceive 20 
any diſpoſition in lord Deanport to ſerve you, MP 
4 


which I own is far from being the caſe at pre- 
ſent, I ſhall encourage him in it by every pra- 
dent means in my power. 

Till then 1 remain, yours, &c. 


E. DEANrOR Tr. 


423 * 
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P. S: It juſt occurs to me, that, although ' 
there is no denying that men's fortune often 
depends on fortunate accidents, yet it is equally 
true, that, in ſpite of the devil, fortunate acei- 
dents throw themſelves oftener in the way of 
men of conſummate addreſs than of fools.— 
This gives me hopes that you will ſtumble on 
ſomething of that nature ſoon. 
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LETTER XCI.. 


' 


Miſs. Hon Ar14 CrirForD f Lady DiAx A 
FRANKLIN. . 


Mr Dax Lavy Diana, London. 


Tims will free you from part of the appre- 
henſions you expreſs in your laſt letter on my 
brother's account. I had a great reliance on his 
natural fickleneſs; and now there is reaſon to 
believe that my reliance was well founded. My 
brother has ſet out for Northumberland, in 
ſpite of all the blandiſhments of Mrs. Demure 
I believe I might have ſaid, partly becauſe of 
them—her aſſiduities became oppreſſive. 

I not only rejoice that he is gone, but alſo an 
account of the motives that determined him to 
go. He became anxious to make certain ar- 
rangements, for the purpoſe of raiſng money 
to clear off his debts, and 1 that 
which he owes lord Deanport; which, I find, 
bears harder on his ſpirit than all the m Lord 
Deanport is preſſed for money himſelf. You 
have heard, no doubt, that miſs Moyſton is 
now the wife of lord Sordid. That young man 
was conſidered as a miſer, even when he was 
poor : I leave you to judge how much more ſo 
he is likely to become now that he is immenſely 
rich. I once heard my father ſay, that a real 

miſer 
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miſer acquires nothing by an acceſſion of money, 
but a conſtant dread of loſing it. 


Miſs Moyſton's marriage took. place at the 
very time when lord Deanport, in compliance 


with the prudent remonſtrances of his mother, 
had determined to renew his addreſſes to that 
lady. My brother, knowing' he has met with 
this diſappointment, is become more impatient 
to clear off the debt he owes his lordſhip. 

William is ſo irritated againſt me, that it 
would be vain for me to attempt any friendly 
explanation with him at preſent; but the mea- 
ſures he is now adopting give me. hopes that he 
will be in a better diſpoſition ſoon,—which is 
what I moſt earneſtly wiſh, You cannot ima- 
gine how painful it is for me to be on an un- 
triendly footing with him. 

I have written to Mr. Proctor, begging that 
he would forget my brother's former harſh be- 
haviour, and meet him with his uſual goodneſs; 
aſſuring him, that William has the higheſt” 
opinion of his integrity, (Which I am ſure he 
bas), and will follow his advice reſpeQing the 
renewal of the leaſes that are nearly expired, 
(which I hope he will do), 

I beg at the ſame time that he will advance 
the money that my brother ſtands in immediate 
need of, on my ſecurity, without letting William 
know that I am any way connected in the buſt- 
neſs. It would grieve me very much to ſee any 
part of the old family eſtate ſold. I am in great 
hopes that the difficulties William has expe- 
. rienced of late will make him more prudent and 
economical. A few years economy would ſtill 
clear the eſtate of all incumbrances. It would: 
SS be 
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be more difficult to purchaſe back any part of 
the land, if once ſold. Beſides, I conſider it as 
a ſpecies of ſacrilege to ſell any part of ſo very 
ancient an inheritance. 

I ſpend a great part of my time with the 
marchioneſs, who returned to town ſome days 
ago. She often talks to me of her huſband. 
She ſeems to rejoice in the good fortune that has 
lately befallen them, more on his account than 
her own; and ſpeaks of him in a ſtrain of ſuch 
afeQion, as gives me a higher notion of the 
happineſs of the -married ſtate than I had. If 
they had lived together in a ſtate of uninterrupt- 
ed proſperity, would they have been as fond of 
each other? would they have been as happy as 
they are?—lI queſtion it.— They would have 
occaſionally felt that cold forgetfulneſs of each 
other, which thoſe who are called the happieſt 
married people fometimes experience. The 
marchioneſs (and ſhe is convinced it is the ſame 
with her huſband) knows none of that. The 
ſtorms, which for a time ſeparate their perſons, 
unite their ſouls more affeQtionately. Each can 
ſay with truth to the other, 


«© When howling winds and beating rain, 
In 1empeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell; 

Or midſt the cbaſe, in every plain, 

The tender thiught on thee ſball dwell.” 


— 


Although I know, my dear lady Diana, that 
you think ſome of my notions romantic, I have 
come to the reſolution to conceal none of them 
from you, however abſurd they may appear. 
Lou cannot imagine how very inſipid 5 — 
ome 
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ſome I feel that courſe of life with which ſo 
many people ſeem ſatisfied. I never ſaw ſo 
much of it as ſince Juliet went to the North, 
and you to Devonſhire. Can any thing be more 
flat and unprofitable, than for nearly the ſame 
circle to meet day after day, without the leaſt 
ſentiment of affection or eſteem, without any 


deſire of information, without any bond of 


union, except that ariſing from repaying dinner 
by. dinner, aſſembly by aſſembly, having the 
ſame need of cards, and being able to afford to 
play at the ſame ſtake? They meet, however, 
almoſt every evening, with ſmiles on their coun- 
tenances, indifference, or perhaps hatred in their 
hearts, inquire after the. ſtate of each other's 
health, without liſtening to the anſwer, or 
caring whether the perſon whoſe health they 
inquire after be dead or alive.—* Pray,” ſaid I 
to your friend the general, whom I met at a 


numerous aſſembly, “ are thoſe people happy?“ 
« Happy !” anſwered he; © not in the leaſt.” 


6 What brings them here, then?” ſaid I. 
«© They come here,” anſwered he, or 
elſewhere, in hopes of being leſs —_ than 


at home.” 
Yet ſome of thoſe I had pointed to were 


newly-married people. Mr. and Mrs. Reſource, 


who were married laſt week, entering at that 


inſtant—** Is not that couple happy?” ſaid Ito 


the general. 


“Far from it,” replied he; © you will ſee - 


him leave the aſſembly directly.“ 
«© Why did he marry the poor woman?“ 


ſaid J. 


66 Becauſe,” 
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« Becauſe,” replied the general, “the poor 
woman has fortune ſufficient to enable her 
huſband to live very comfortably without her.” 

The marchioneſs and her huſband, in ſpite of 
the dangers and difficulties they have been ex- 
poſed to, I am perſuaded have had more happi- 
nefs in their married ſtate than thoſe couples 
who paſs a long life of joyleſs opulence and in- 
ſipid ſecurity, accompanied with mutual igdif- 
ference, 


Adieu! my dear lady Diana. 


H. Cr1iFFroRD. 


LETTER XCIII. 


The Honourable JohN MonxDaunT to Colonel 
! ' SOMMERS. 


London. 


I WAITED. on the marchioneſs the day after 
my arrival in town, and was happy to find her 
in good ſpirits. She has received comfortable 
accounts from her huſband, and has been paſſing 
her time agreeably in the ſociety of her own, 
eduntry- people at Richmond. When ſhe in- 
formed me of this, ſhe repeated from Offian, 
and her foreign accent rendered it more affe&- 


ng 
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ing - Often did the memory of former times come, 
like the evening ſun, on my foul —F was a little 
ſurpriſed to find the marchioneſs acquainted 
with the poems of Oſſian. She told me ſhe had 
a great relifh for them; and that this was no 
unuſual thing among the lovers of - poetry in her 
country People of the moſt cheerful diſpoſi- 
tion ſometimes have a taſte for imagery of the 
moſt melancholy nature; but. I believe, the 
reverſe hardly ever happens. The poems of 
Offian, however, are tranſlated into French, 
Italian, and German, and much more admired 
in ſome of thoſe countries than in England. 
After my firſt viſit to the marchionefs, I was 
ſo much engaged, and ſo often obliged to make 
fhort viſits to the country, that I did not wait 
upon her again for ſome time. 
{ went, however, pretty early in the forenoon, 


two days ago, to her lodgings, ordering my 


horſes to follow within half an hour; for I in- 
tended to take a pretty long ride, with a view » 
to recover my ſpirits, of which, for ſeveral days 
and nights, I had made too laviſh an expenditure. 
1 had thoughts of going as far as the cottage, 
in hopes of hearing ſomething of the incognita, 
_ whoſe beauty ſtill floated before my eyes in 
' nightly dreams and daily viſions. I ſaw her 
airy figure this very morning, at ſun-riſe, as I 
contemplated the ſkv. Love is the miſt, ſaid I, 
that aſſumes the form of my Unknown#. 


| was ſomewhat ſurpriſed at my own con- 


ſtancy. She hangs on my fancy rather longer 
than uſual,” thought J. To render me con- 


* Offian. 
ſtant, 
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ſtant, it is neceſſary, I ſuppoſe, that I ſhould 
never ſee a ſecond time, except in idea, the- 
woman who fires my imagination.” 

Occupied with ſuch refle&ions, I arrived at 
the lodgings of the marchioneſs. I was told 
ſhe was within, and defired to walk up ſtairs. 
The French ſervants, you know, do not always 
take the trouble of announcing viſitors. | 

| I tapped at the door of the room in which 
ſhe uſually fits. She had heard my voice, and 
called out“ Entrez, Entrez.” 

When I opened the door 

«17 a mille ans,” ſaid ſhe, & que je ne 
vous ai vu.“ 

« I muſt confeſs, madam, that“ —— 

«© Ah!” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, and interrupting 
me, © Si c'eſt votre confeſſion que vous allez.. 


me faire, parlez plus bas.” 

% Pourquoi done?“ 

« Ceſt qu'il y a quelqu'un dans mon cabinet 
qui pourroit vous entendre.” 

While ſhe ſpoke, a young lady came from the 
inner-room ;—aye, and the handſomeſt young 
lady I ever ſaw. 

* Pſhdw!” you cry ; © (bie is * old phraſe. 
I have known you fond of a dozen women, 
each of whom was for a certain time, ſome 
longer, ſome ſhorter, the handſomeſt woman 
you ever ſaw; but all of them, within a few 
months, appeared to you much like the reſt of 
their ſex.” 

„% What you ſay, Sommers, has, I muſt con- 
feſs, a good deal of truth in it; and. it is a 
melancholy truth, which ſometimes gives me 


- great uneaſineſs; yet, I * believe I ſhall 
ever 
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ever change my way of thinking, with reſpe& 
to the lady now in queſtion.” 

Why ſhould you not change your opinion 
reſpecting her, as well as reſpecting others?“ 

“ Becauſe this young lady, whom I ſaw at 
the marchioneſs's, ſtruck me more than any 
woman ever did; and ſhe really is the handſom- 
eſt woman, without exception, that I did ſee.” 

* You ſaid the ſame of the reſt.“ 

&« ] did ſo; but in the preſent inſtanee, it is 
diferent ; becauſe it is not ſo much her face, 
ſimply taken as a face, that ſtrikes me; but as it 
is connected with her perſon, which is elegant 
to the laſt degree.” 

© Youadmired the face and perſon of the in- 

cognita every bit as much,beforeyou ſaw this laſt.” 

% Perhaps I might ; but, as you ſay, it was 
before I ſaw this other: beſides, I had not time 
to examine the appearance of the incognita, ſhe 
vaniſhed ſo immediately: whereas, I ſtayed a 
eonſiderable time, and converſed a good deal, 
with. this lady, at the marchioneſs's. I had lei- 
ſure to weigh and appraiſe her. I found the 
elegance of her manners, and the good ſenſe of 
her converſation, equal to her other attractions: 
—and then, the melody of her voice rendered 


every thing delightful that ſhe uttered. In 


ſhort, taking her for all in all, I am certain I 
never beheld ſo fine a woman. No; never did 
I fee, in human form, any thing ſo pleaſing, ſo 
beautiful, fo !——But this, you will tell me, is 
too vague ; and were J, in the ſublime language 
of Milton, to fay— 


« Graee was in all her ſteps, heaven in her eye, 
Ig every gefture dignity and love“ : 
| ſill 
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ſtill it would give no preciſe idea of the lady's 
face and perſon. I will therefore try to deſeribs 
her a little more particularly. I muſt tell you, 
then, that ſhe is but very little taller than the 

marchioneſs, who, you know, is above the 
middle fize. 

« Her hair, if that be an article of any im- 
portance when the faſhion is for women to wear 
perriwigs—her hair, I ſay, is of a beautiful 
dark colour, though not quite ſo dark as that of 
the marchioneſs, which, you know, is of a very 
dark brown. 

« Her teeth are every bit as white and regular 
as thoſe of the marchi——: but now I recolle& 
that you never ſaw the marchioneſs. However, 
you may depend upon it, that no teeth caa be 
finer than thoſe of this lady. 

« Her eves are. of a charming hazel; which, 
in my opinion, is a much finer colour for eyes 
than either blue or black. 

„Her arms !—to talk of poliſhed i ory and 
Parian marble—ſtuff! On my ſoul, Sommers, 
I never faw ſuch arms -I will not attempt to 
deſcribe the reſt of her perſon ; but from all F 
eould perceive, or could underſtand through the 
drapery, the whole is exquiſite.” 

& J find, then, that, after all your fine flou- 
riſhes and raptures about the incognita, that ſhe 
is entirely ſuperſeded :—you think no more of 
her.” 

On the contrary, I think of nobody elſe. 

„How do you mean 2” 

4% Why, this is the incognita. 

The devil ſhe is P? 


« She 
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« She is indeed, colonel.”—But here I am 
interrupted. I ſhall tell you more in my next. 
Adieu l beg to be reſpeQfully remembered 


to your lady. 


Yours, ever. 


J. MorRDAUNT. 


LETTER XCIV. 


The Same ta the Same. 


1 


15 RESUME where I left off.— At ſight of the 
lady, I was moſt delightfully Curpriſed to recog- 
niſe the features of the perſon I hed been ſo 


long in ſearch of: ſhe ſeemed alſo a little ſur- 
priſed. The marchioneſs, who had been ſpoken. 

to by a ſervant juſt as the lady and I firſt faw- 
each other, did not obſerve the emotions of 


either. She continued to talk, ſometimes ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to the lady, and fometimes to 


me, till, perceiving that neither of us ſpoke, - 


ſhe ſtared firſt at one, then at the other; and, 
with playful geſture, ſung the firſt line of a ſong 


ſhe had caught from the ballad-fingers under 


her 
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her window Dear, dear, what can n the mar- 
ter. be 2” 

The lady ſmiled: but, before either of us 
ſpoke 6 Pray,” reſumed the marchioneſs, 
« are you two acquainted with each other?“ 

I anſwered, ** that I had had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the lady once before, and had ever ſince 
earneſtly wiſhed for the happineſs of *. her 
again. 

The lady gently bowed; and the marchioneſs, 
in a gay manner, rejoined" Well, I have 
often heard that the Engliſh were not a talkative 
nation, but I did not know before that their 
method. of forming an acquaintance with one 
another was by Keeping a profound ſilence when 
they met.” 

We both ſmiled ; and the marchioneſs con · 
tinued :=* If that be the caſe, I am perſuaded 
you two will be on-an-intimate footing ſoon. 

L really ſuſpeQed,” reſumed the marchioneſs, 
© that you were old acquaintance, who, having- 
had a quarrel, met here accidentally, before it 
waz made up. I was the more confirmed in- 
my ſuſpicion,” continued ſhe, addreſling the 
lady, © becauſe you were in high ſpirits before 
this - gentlemen entered; and as for him, he is 
never otherwiſe ; yet, the inſtant you ſet eyes 
on each other, you both became as melancholy 
and as dumb-as two Carthuſians.“ 

«© Depend upon it, my dear marchionels,” 
ſaid the lady, that no woman could be more 
averſe than I ſhould be to making a vow of 
ſence ; but, if I-really had made ſuch a vow, 
I ſhould regret it leſs when.you _> than at 
any other time.” 


6 Vous 
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% Vous &tes charmante!“ cried the mar- 
ehioneſs, embracing her. Then, turning to me, 
ſhe added“ I have read, in ſome of your 
Engliſh books, that a French perſon. always 
takes a compliment in the moſt favourable ſenſe. 
I believe the author is in the right.” | 

After this there were few intervals of ſilence. 
Sure no mortal ever poſſeſſed the art of baniſh- 
ing conſtraint, and putting people on an eaſy 
footing, in greater perfeQion, than this charm- 
ing French woman. ; 
As for the incognita, her converſation: became 
every moment more delightful. All her re- 
marks were, in an uncommon degree, ingenious, 
Do not ſuſpe& that her ingenuity depends on 
her perſonal beauties, like your acquaintance, 
miſs Bloſſom, whoſe reputation for wit ſtands 
upon her complexion and teeth. I do aſſure 
you, Sommers, that 'the general turn of this 
young lady's converſation would be thought in- 


genious by every perſon of taſte, even though 


her features were as devoid of meaning as thoſe 
of lady Carmine, who, while ſhe was contem- 
plating the Wax-work exhibition, was miſtaken 
for one of the figures. 


The incognita roſe, at one time, to go; but 


the marchioneſs prevailed on her to ſtay. 

My horſes had ſtood two hours before the 
door :—they might have ſtood two hours longer, 
had not the marchioneſs, with the ſame eaſe 
that ſhe would have aſked a pinch of ſnuff, ſaid 
—* J muſt beg of you, my dear fir, to be 
gone; but, as you ſeem to be diſengaged to- 
day, I ſhall be happy to ſee you again in the 
evening Her I give a-tea.” ; 

| t 
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It was my perſon alone that left the room : 
all the reſt of me remained with the incognita, 
until Ben told me, that if I proceeded any 
farther at that flow pace, I ſhould not have 
time to dreſs before dinner.” T then looked 
around, and found myſelf at Kew-bridge. I 
immediately returned to town, and remained at 
home, with a good deal of impatience, till eight, 
and then drove to the marchioneſs's. 

There I found by much the gayeſt aſſembly 
J have feen fince I returned to England. It 
conſiſted entirely of emigrants of both ſexes ; 
ſome of them people of the firſt rank, accuſtom- 
ed from their infancy to magnificence and every 
luxury, yet accommodating themſelves to their 
preſent circumſtances with admirable equani- 
mity. Good-humour' and gayety are always 
agreeable qualities: by being preſerved during 
adverſity, they are ennobled into virtues. 

I met with ſome whom I had known the firſt 
time I was at Paris, and to whom I owed many 
civilities. The attention due to them kept me 
from the reveries into which I every inſtant 
found myſelf ready to fall. 

The marchioneſs afked me in a whiſper, * If 

1 ſhould ever forgive her for having inveigled 
me into a whole army of French?“ 
- The anſwer was unavoidable—“ I was ob- 
liged to her for introducing me to fo many 
agreeable people.” —* Yet,” reſumed ſhe, with 
a fly look, “you ſeem to expect ſomebody elſe, 
by your eye being ſo frequently . to the 
door.“ 

After this I refrained from looking * way 
for ſome time; but, turning my eyes towards 

| it 
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it at laſt, I ſaw the perſon they ſearched ſitting 
between two French ladies, a cluſter of men 
preſſing around her. I moved that way—ſhe 
received my compliment with politeneſs, ond 
immediately reſumed her converſation with 
thoſe who ſat next her. I attempted frequently 
to draw her into a ſeparate converſation : ſhe 
always made a polite reply to what 1 ſaid, but 
directly after addreſſed her diſcourſe to ſome 
other of the company. I at length ventured 
to ſay, in Englifh, * The French are a very 
agreeable people ; it is not, therefore, ſurpriſing 
that you are ſo fond of converſing with fem.” 
„% Even if T were not very fond of converſing 
with them,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, * I ſhould think 
it highly proper on the preſent occaſion; for, 
though it is an Engliſh cuſtom, I do not think 
it quite polite, in the natives of a country, to 


converſe apart, and leave foreigners to entertain 
themſelves.“ 


« Here are more foreigners than natives, 


faid J. That renders the deviation from po- 
litenefs greater,” rejoined ſhe. 

« How ſo?” | 

“ Do you not perceive,” ſaid ſhe, “ how 
very rude it would ſeem, in either of us, to 
prefer one ſingle native to ſuch a choice of fo- 
Teigners ?” . | 

As for my own part,” I reſumed, © TI can 
declare with truth that I prefer your” —— 

«© We were ſpeaking of politeneſs,” ſaid ſhe, 
interrupting me,“ which, you know, is quite 
a different thing from truth,” 

% know it,” ſaid 1, “ and therefore, with 
truth, independent of -politeneſs, declare, that 
TH I ſhould 
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I ſhould give the ſame preference, were the aſ- 
ſembly compoſed of a ſelect number of Engliſh 
women inſtead of foreigners.” 

% How would you look now,” replied ſhe, 
ſmiling, “if every woman to hom you have 
made a ſimilar declaration overheard you ?— 
But 1 am wanted,” added ſhe, and croſſed the 
room to the marchioneſs, who immediately 
placed her in a card party. 

By this time, my dear colonel, I ſuſpe& you 
are a little impatient to know who this incognita 
is? — Why, ſhe is an acquaintance of yours— 
of mine. Yes, and the moſt intimate friend of 
your Juliet. | 

« Miſs Clifford!“ Y EE. 

Yes, to be ſure. Who elſe could anſwer the 
deſcription I have given ? _ 

But now ſhe is alſo an acquaintance of mine, 
and the only one who could detain me from 
ſetting out for Aſhwood after the time mention- 
ed in the note I ſent on the day of my arrival 
in town, But I refer the matter, my dear 
Sommers, to your own conſcience—lIs ſuch a 
woman to be left ſo very eaſily ?—She allows 
me to viſit her at Mr. Darnley's. We have 
had a long converſation about your Juliet and 
you. I do rejoice, my friend, in your happi- 
neſs ;—long may it laſt! I am to dine at Mr. 
Darnley's with the marchioneſs to-morrow; and 
am engaged to dance with miſs Clifford at a ball 
to be given by the counteſs of R ſome days 
after. She tells me, however, that her friend, 
lady Diana Franklin, is expeQed from Deven- 
ſhire very ſoon. The marchioneſs and miſs 


Clifford 
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Clifford will go to meet her at the Grove when- 
ever ſhe arrives. I hinted that I ſhould be 
'happy to attend them, provided they would en- 
gage to ſecure my welcome. . Miſs Clifford 
ſeemed to think this puſh rather too bold: ſhe 
ſaid, with a more ſevere air than I had ever 
before ſeen her aſſume, „that ſhe believed lady 
Diana expected only the marchioneſs and her- 
ſelf.” 

Have you -no thoughts of bringing Mrs. 
Sommers to town? If you are determined 
againſt that ſtep, I ſhall certainly be with you 
in Northumberland. I cannot as yet fix the 
preciſe time 

This much I had written ſeveral days ago; 
but having been interrupted, I mult to finiſh 
and ſend the letter to the poſt. —You ſee the 
ſtate of mind I am in.—You aſk what has be- 
come of all my proteſtations againſt marriage. 
— Hh ! le bon billet qu'a ln chitre. 


Adieu [ 


J. Morpaunt. 
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LETTER XCV. 


Lady Diana FRAnKLin fo Mil HoraTra - 
| CLIFFORD. 


My pear Horaria, Plimpton. 


As there is a poſſibility of the marchioneſs 
being ſuddenly obliged ro Jeave England, and 
Join her huſband, I am determined to ſet out 
for the Grove to-morrow. Mrs, Denham is 
by no means ſo much re-eſtabliſhed as I wiſhed 
and expected ſhe would have been by this time; 
yet I cannot bear the thought of allowing the 
marchioneſs to leave this iſland without my ſee- 
ing her. 

I haye written to my houſekeeper, that ſhe 
may expect you and the marchioneſs at the 
Grove on Friday next, and defired her to have 
dinner for you by five o'clock. I expect to be 
there myſelf the ſame evening. 

By ſeveral letters from her, I Find that Mr. 
Mordaunt has been able to render her ſome eſ- 
ſential ſervices, and has impreſſed on her heart 
a ſtrong ſenſe of obligation. I dare ſay ſhe has 

mentioned this to you, The brilliant qualities 
of that gentleman are peculiarly captivating to 
young women : England cannot boaft a man of 
a finer appearance, or more eaſy manners. He 


is ſaid to poſſeſs qualities that command the ad- 
miration 
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miration of his own ſex in as great perfection 
as he does thoſe which engage the affection of 
ours : his courage and acuteneſs of mind are 
highly celebrated. He is alſo conſidered as a 
man of wit; but wit, like other brilliant poſ- 
ſeſſions, produces more envy in others than 
happineſs to the proprietor. No quality, how- 


ever, is more generally admired. I am not 


ſurpriſed, therefore, my dear, to perceive, 
through the guarded expreſſions in which you 
mention him in your laſt letter, that you view 
him with ſome degree of partiality. 

I know no man, however, whoſe acquaintance 
is more dangerous to a young woman. And, 
even to thoſe to whom the acquaintance of no 
man can be dangerous, any degree of intimacy 
with him will not be thought very proper. His 
converſation is often more brilliant than- ſenſible. 
He has always avowed a determination never 
to marry ; but it is ſaid, that, with all his liber- 
tiniſm, he cannot be juſtly accuſed of ever 
having ſeduced any woman by promiſing her 
marriage. This is a kind of defence which, 
without entirely exculpating one party, leaves 
the other without excuſe. You tell me that 
Mr. Darnley firſt met Mr. Mordaunt at the 
lodgings of the marchioneſs, and, being pleaſed 
with his converſation, invited him to his houſe, 
which he now viſits pretty frequently; and that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Darnley are delighted with 
his company. Mr. Mordaunt has the art of 
rendering his company agreeable to all whom 
he peculiarly wiſhes to pleaſe ; but I queſtion 
much, my dear, whether Mr. and Mrs. Darnle 
would have been of that number, if he could 

VOL. 111, I freely 
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freely enjoy your company without theirs. At 
all events, you may be very certain, that the 
world will place Mr. Mordaunt's viſits to your 
account more than to that of your uncle and 
aunt ; and you will reflect, my dear Horatia, 
how far the frequent viſits of a man of his way 
of thinking and character, either when you are 
at your uncle's or elſewhere, is proper for you. 

On Friday evening I ſhall have the pleaſure 
of embracing you and the marchioneſs at the 
Grove, Till then, my dear, adieu! 


D. FRANKLIN. 


p. 8. I deg, my dear, that you will not 
fail to meet me at the Grove.— If any accident 
or engagement ſhould prevent the marchioneſs 
from coming on Friday, come by yourſelf. 


” 


LETTER XCVI. 


Colonel SOMMERs to Miſs CLirrorD. 
* | Aſhyood. 


TI; is with mnch concern, my dear miſs Clif- 
ford, that I addreſs this to. you. I went laſt 
Wedneſd y to Mr. Kerr's, where my buſineſs 
detained me that night. On my return home, 


I found =F deareſt Juliet very much 1 
M.iſs 
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Miſs Proctor, who has been with us this month 
paſt, and your brother, who has been very 
aſſiduous in his viſits ſince he laſt came to the 
country, dined with her. In the evening they 
walked out till the ladies were fatigued; then 
reſted on a bank by the ſide of the rivulet, and 
returned by a ſhorter path, acroſs the meadow, 
when it was quite wet with dew. Juliet was 
ſeized with a ſhivering that night, and was 
very feveriſn till morning. She made light of 
her indiſpoſition, however, when I arrived, 
and the phyſician gave me hopes that the fever 
was abating ; but ſhe has paſſed a very diſturbed 
night, has rambled a great deal in her ſleep, 
and ſometimes mentioned your name. She was 
calmer during ſome part of the forenoon ; but 
the phyſician fpeaks with leſs hope of the fever 
being thrown off immediatcl; ; aſſuring me, at 
the ſame time that there is no very threatening. 
ſymptom. However unwilling I am to give 
ou uneaſineſs, I have ſo often heard your 
ſweet friend and you cenſure the concealing of 
intelligence of this nature from thoſe neareſt 
concerned, that I thought proper to communi- 
cate to you directly the real ſituation in which 
ſhe is. | 
| You, my dear madam, who know the value 
of the treaſure I poſſeſs, may form a juſt idea 
of the anguiſh I feel at the leaſt appearance of 
loſing it. I was ſo ſtrongly affected with cer. 
tain thoughts which ruſhed into my mind after 
I'had written the laſt ſentence, that, inſtead of 
proceeding, I went, into Juliet's chamber. Her 
attendants made a ſignal for me to withdraw, 


EY | and 
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and have ſince aſſured me that ſhe has fallen 
into a ſlumber. 5 

My mind is continually revolving ſcenes of 
paſt happineſs, with the trembling hope that 
they will be renewed. When I heard, this 
morning, that Juliet had expreſſed a deſire to 
ſee a clergyman, you cannot imagine how it 
pierced my heart : it gave me the idea that they 


never were to be renewed in this life. Some 
people's religion conſiſts entirely in acts of de- 


votion, and ſome entirely i in acts of benevolence. 
As hers conſiſts in both, it always afforded me 
me pleaſure, * in this ſingle inſtance.— 


How weak! 


I am, 
Your ever faithful friend and ſervant, 


RICHARD SOMMERS. 


LETTER XCVII. 


Miſs HoRATIA CIIrroRD to Lady Diana 
FRANKLIN, 


My DEAR Lady Diana, Aſhwood. 


IuNEDLATELx on receiving your laſt let- 
ter, I ſettled with the marchioneſs to ſet out 


together on Friday to meet | you at the Grove; 
but 


% 
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but that ſame evening, while we were felicitating 
each other in the pleaſure we expected from 
your ſociety, I received a letter from colonel 
Sommers, with an alarming account of Juliet. 
The letter was evidently written in great agita- 
tion of mind: ſhe had been ſuddenly taken ill, 
and was thought in danger. I ordered poſt- 
horſes, with the intention of ſetting off that 
ſame night for Aſhwood. My aunt exclaimed 
againſt my leaving town at that hour, and talked 
of robbers, &., Mr. Darnley, perceiving this 
had no effect, told me plainly that he would not 
allow me to leave his houſe till next morning. 
I] was therefore a priſoner till five o'clock, when 
I ſet off with my maid, a ſervant attending us 
on horſeback. I leave you to imagine my anx- 
iety during this journey; the earlieſt companion 
of my youth, the beloved friend of my heart, 
the favourite of my lamented mother, the 
woman on earth whom, next to yourſelf, I moſt 
love and eſteem, on the point, as I dreaded, of 
being ſnatched from me for ever. Yet, fo 
overpowered was I by the fatigue of inceſſant 
travelling, that, on the ſecond day, I got ſome 
ſleep in the carriage, and thereby found myſelf 
leſs exhauſted than I probably ſhould have been 
had I remained in London ; for in that caſe I 
certainly ſhould have had no ſleep at all. I was 
greatly relieved by the colonel, who, as he 
helped me out of the chaiſe, aſſured me that 
my friend was better. The phyſician gave me 
the ſame aſſurance ; but prevented my ſeeing 
her d'irealy, as I earneſtly deſired. Some time 
after, however, he came to me, and ſaid, 
© that he had been again with his patient, who 

I 3 had 
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had told him, that ſhe had a dear friend in 


London, who would be greatly alarmed on 
hearing of her illneſs ; z and had deſired him, if 
he really thought her in a way of recovery, to 
write his opinion to that friend; informing him 
at the ſame time of- my addreſs. 

„On my aſſur ing her,” continued the phyſi- 
cian, that 1 — do as ſhe deſired, ſhe ſaid, 
with fervour, © O doctor! you cannot imagine 
what comfort your letter will afford to her 
afflicted heart; and it gives no ſmall uneaſineſs 
to mine, that ſhe muſt feel two days of painful 
apprehenſion before ſhe receives it.“ On this,” 


added he, I defired her not to be uneaſy on 


that account; and informed her that you were 
actually in the houſe. And now, madam,” ſaid 
he, taking me by the hand, “permit me to 
conduct you to your friend's bed fide.” | 

He led me into her chamber,—A flier a very 


ſhort interview, the tendernefs of which I am 


unable to deſcribe, the phyſician, addreſſing his 
patient, ſaid—“ Now, madam, the thought of 

our friend's vexation will no longer keep you 
awake. She needs flecp as much as you. The 
conſolation I have afforded you both, though 
not exactly agreeable to regular practice, will, 
I hope, prove as efficacious an anodyne draught 
as any I could have ordered from the apothe- 
cary's ſhop.” 

So ſaying, he led me out of the room. I 
ſoon after went to bed with a light heart,. ſlept 
eight hours, and, when I awakened, was in- 
formed that Juliet had alſo had a good deal of 


fleep, and continued on the recovery. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe parts of your letter that relate to Mr. 
Mordaunt I delav taking notice of, -becauſe, 
until I ſhall be fully aſcertained of Mrs. Som- 
mers's recovery, I cannot, for a moment, fix my 
mind on any other ſubject. This is alſo the 
caſe with the colonel, If any thing could aug- 
ment the eſteem I before had for that gallant 
and worthy man,. it wouſd be the tender and 
delicate attentions he has pad to Juliet ſince her 
neſs. 

In him there is a remalſable proof of the 
difference between that kind of intrepidity which 
enables a man to preſerve coolneſs and recollec- 
tion in the midſt of perſonal danger, and that 
which makes him bear the loſs of a beloved ob- 
je ct. No man ever diſplayed more of the 
former than colonel Sommers; and no man 
is more a coward at the. thought of the latter. 
I obſerved him become pale at the hurried en- 
trance of Julict's maid into the room where he 

and I were fitting this morning. She only 


wanted ſomething of no importance ; but his 


agitated heart ſuggeſted an unfavourable turn in 


her miſtreſs. He could hardly ſpeak for ſome 


moments after the girl was gone. 

E have ſtrong hopes, that in my next I ſhall 
be able to announce the happy news that Juliet 
is quite out of danger. With affectionate com- 
pliments to the marchioneſs, who, I take it for 
granted, is now with you at the Grove, 


I am, my dear lady Diana, 
Yours, 


H. CrirFoRD. 
P. 8. My 
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P. 8. My brother was almoſt conſtantly at 
Aſhwood before my arrival: he has never been 
here ſince ; but he ſends every day to inquire 
how Juliet is. His letters are never directed to 
me. I have certainly more reaſon to complain 
of him than he has of me; yet I am the perſon 
that feels uneaſineſs at our miſunderſtanding :— 
this is fooliſh on my part, and hard- hearted on 


his. 


5 
— . — 
* 


LETTER XCVIII. 


The Couxrzss of DAN ORT to Mrs. 
DEMURE. 


Mr DEAR MaDan, London. 


Learrp at your houſe this morning, to 
give you a curious piece of news. It is whiſ- 
pered that miſs Clifford has gone off with Mr. 
Mordaunt. Some ſay they left town in the 
ſame carriage; others that ſhe went alone, and 
that he followed ſoon after. The variation is 
of little importance, as it is certain that they 
are both gone ; and there can be little doubt of 
their meeting at ſome of the poſt-houſes. Mrs. 
Darnley gives out that the lady is gone on a 
viſit to Mrs. Sommers in Northumberland: 

that 


% 
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that is not probable; ſhe came from thence 
very lately. Other wiſe-acres aſſert that they 
are gone to be married in Scotland. Why 
ſhould he carry her to Scotland? She is not a 
prize to be run off with, ſurely. He has had 
experience ſufficient to know that his paſſion 
can cool ſoon enough without his either marry- 
ing, or carrying the object of it to ſo frigid a 
country. But I leave you to judge whether 
Mordaunt is a likely man to marry in any coun» 
try. Both you and I, my dear friend, are ac- 
quainted with women of ſuperior beauty to miſs 
Clifford, who have been betrayed by this man: 
though I don't know if it can be called betray- 
ing ; for, it is ſaid, he never mentioned marriage 
to any of thoſe infatuated creatures, 

I know, my dear madam, that your ſympa- 
thiſing breaſt will feel ſeverely on this occaſten ; 
for the whole will be public directly; and there 
is no poſſibility of your having any farther 
connsction with the unhappy young woman. 

How unfortunate! that ſhe did not follow 
the example of ſome wary ladics of our ac- 
quaintance, who, being equally culpable, have 
avoided all sclat, and of courſe are received 
every where, notwithſtanding an univerſal con- 
viction that they deſerve to be comprehended 
within the bill of excluſion. | 

This incident will certainly produce a ſtruggle 
between the purity of lady Diana Franklin and 
her friendſhip for the fallen nymph, before ſhe 
will be able to determine whether to break with 
her entirely or not. As for Mordaunt, | make 
no doubt of his abandoning miſs Clifford juſt as 
he did others, with whom his connection has 
1 5 not 
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not as yet been ſo completely aſcertained. He 
has reſigned the French woman that he brought 
over already. She pretends, I underftand, to 
be a maichioneſsz but, more probably, is the 
wife or daughter of ſome Pariſian tradeſman. 
Several of the real nobility of France, I hear, 
have been under the neceſſity of exerciſing trade 
ſince they left their own country ; but a far 
greater number of real trades people from 
Fronce have aſſumed the titles, and give them- 
ſelves the airs of nobility. 

I wonder how Mr. Clifford will behave, en 
he comes to the knowledge of his ſiſter's con- 
duct. He has the reputation of being of a 
very violent temper, and 1s a hero in gallantry 
as well as Mordaunt; with this difference, how- 
ever, that he 1s leſs ſilent on the ſubje ct of his 
victories. He was expected in town; but, I 
underſtand from my ſon, with whem he keeps 
up a conſtant correſpondence, that he is wonder- 
fully captivated by a yaung lady in his ewn 
neighFourhood, who ſeems to have driven from 
his memory all recolle &ion of thoſe who lan- 
guiſh for his r<tu-n to the capital. 

Bring informed that you intended to ſlay 
three or four days with lady » I thought it 
right to acquaint you with theſe particulars, 
becauſe I am certain that your fiiendſhip for 
Mrs. Darnley will prompt you to come direQly 
to town, on purpoſe to do all in ycur power tg 
ſupport her ſpirits on this vexatious occaſion, 

I remain, my dear madam, 

Y our fincere and obedient fervant, 


E. DEtAneoRT. 
LETTER 
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LETTER XCIX. 


Miſs HoRATIA Crirrord to Lacy Diana 
FRANKLIN, 


Aſhwood. 


Haryy news! the doQor has pronounced 
Juliet out of danger, I am giddy with joy. 
Aﬀter reciprocal congratulations, I told the 
colonel I was going to communicate the tidings 
to you. He ſaid he was alſo going to write on 
the ſame ſubje ct to his friend Mr. Mordaunt. 

This put me in mind of your laſt letter; ſome 
parts of which prove that you have converſed 
with people who are prejudiced againſt that 
gentleman, 
| I aſked of the colonel how it happened that 
his friend Mr. Mordaunt, who is generally 
thought an agreeable man, had ſo many enemies. 

His anſwer was—** Mordaunt is a man of 
wit.” 

& A man of wit!” ſaid J. 


% 


c Yes,” rejoined he; “of all the gifts of 


Nature to the human race, wit is the moſt en- 
vied, and the leaſt forgiven.” | 

But, of all my acquaintance, you are the per- 
ſon, my dear lady Diana, whom I ſhould have 
thought the leaſt likely to envy, and the moſt 
likely to forgive, a man for his wit. With re- 


ſpe& to the gentleman in queſtion, you will 
recolle & 
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. recolle& that it was through your means that I 
became acquainted with him; for I firſt met 
him at the lodgings of the marchioneſs : from 
her I received the moſt favourable opinion of 
him. My uncle and aunt conceived the ſame : 
they invited him freely to their houſe. But it 
ſeems the man avows a determination never to 
marry: this is very affli ding news to be ſure, 

Yet if any woman, who made no objection to 
being of his acquaintance before ſhe received 
this information, were to avoid it immediately 
after, would it not ſubject her to a ſtrange im- 

utation ? 

What has a woman, who expects and wiſhes 
for nothing in a man's ſociety but agreeable 
converſation, to do with his determinations 

reſpeQting marriage ? Such a determination can, 

. at moſt, be conſidered as a misfortune ;—it can- 

not be imputed as a crime, my dear lady Diana, 

to a man more than to a woman; and therefore 

. Ought not to deprive him of the lociety of any 

> virtuous woman, except thoſe who have no 

ether view in cultivating his acquaintance but 

marrying him, 

| You alſo obſerve, that, notwithſtanding bis 

| 2ecompliſhments, this Mr. Mordaunt's: conver- 

| ſation is often more brilliant than ſeoſible; that 

it is peculiarly agreeable to young women; and 

that, in ſpite of my guarded expreſſions, you 
perceive I view him with ſome partiality. 

The letter, however, from which you form 
this judgment, was written in circumſtances 
which, with all your favour for ſenſe and con- 
tempt of folly, I am perſuaded would have in- 
fluenced you yourſelf to have preferred agreeable 

nonſenſe 
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nonſenſe to what is called ſolid ſenſe. A pretty 
numerous company dined at my uncle's ; among 
others, a Mr. Proſer, who deals in nothing but 
ſenſe, and that of the moſt ſolid kind : but he 
drew forth his commodity in ſuch profuſion, 
that he oppreſſed the whole company. | 

Had any one been diſpoſed to have contro- 
verted what he ſaid, it would have been difficult, 
for two reaſons ; one, that all he aſſerted was 
ſelf-evident z the other, that he. proved it by 
tumerable arguments. 

At laſt, Mr. Mordaunt ſtruck in with ſome 
obſervations of a lighter nature, which led to 
general converſation: this he ſupported in ſo 
entertaining a manner, as to reſtore good- humour 
and gaiety to the whole company, except Mr. 
Vroſer, whoſe countenance, though far from 
being expreſſive, ſufficienily marked his contempt 
for the playful wit of Mr. Mordaunt, and all 
who admirediit. I whiſpered to Mr. Darnley, 
who ſeemed indignant at the airs of ſuperior 
ſagacity which Mr. Proſer gave kimſelf— 
This man is moſt completely convinced of 
the depth of his own underſtanding.” —* That 
is not wonderful,” anſwered he; for, though 
no man of ſenſe thinks himſelf a fool, many 
fools think themſelves men of ſenſe.” 

.T] wrote my letter to you the ſame evening, 
ander the impreſſion made by the contraſt be- 
tween a tireſome man and an entertaining one; 
and, in ſpite of all my pains to uſe guarded ex- 
preſſions, I fear J have given you an idea of m 


having a greater partiality for the latter gentle 
man than I really have. 


The 
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The world, you ſay, will place Mr. Mor- 
daunt's viſits to my account, rather than to that 
of my uncle or aunt, while I was in their houſe; 
but if he continues to viſit them now, when I 
am three hundred miles from it, I ſhall expe& 
that you will acknowledge to me, in the name 
of the-world, that it was miſtaken. 

I remain, my dear lady Diana, with affec- 
tionate compliments to the marchioneſs, 


Your grateful and obedient ſervant, 


H. CrirForp. 


LETTER C. 


Lady Diana FRANKLIN to Miſs HoRAT1A 
| CrirForD. 


My DEAR HoRaTla, Grove. 


I NEVER. received a more welcome letter 
than your laſt; the very firſt ſentence of which 
diſſipated the gloomy apprehenſions my mind 
had been brooding over from the time I read 


your former. 
- I enter warmly into the tranſport of colonel 


Sommers on this happy event. He could have 
b. tter 
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better ſupported the loſs of Juliet, while he was 
courting her, than ſince ſhe became his wife, 
That admirable good ſenſe, that elegant ſimpli- 
city, which marks her, 


—“ one by Nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought,“ 


and all thoſe endearing qualities ſhe has had 
occaſion to ſhow,” ſince their marriage, have 
made a more delightful impreſſion on his calm and 
ſteady mind than all her beauty had done before. 
Notwithſtanding the intrepidity and firmneſs of 
his character, I am perſuaded that her loſs 
would have broken his heart. — What a noble 
heart would have been broken! 

With what admirable judgment has your 
friend diſpoſed of her hand and fortune ! What 
gore titles; what external grace; what all the 
fparklings of wit, ſo faſcinating to the fancy of 
many women; what are all thoſe qualities to- 
| gether in a huſband, in compariſon with the 
conſtancy, the complacent temper, and other 
virtucs of colonel Sommers? 

You muſt have obſerved, my dear Horatia, 
how highly I have been charmed with that na- 
tural cheerſulneſs of mind which you poſſeſs. It 
was one of the greateſt delights of your mother's 
life: it ſoothed the affliction of your father 
after her death; and it has afforded me many 
pleaſing hours, ſince I was deprived of my two 
friends. Yet, I muſt own, that the fear of any 
occurrence that would throw a gloom over a 
character ſo ſormed for giving and receiving 
happineſs has given me ſome diſturbance, on 

pal ticular 
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particular occaſions; and my conſtant prayer, 
my dear Horatia, is, that you may be able al- 
ways to preſerve that enviable gaiety of temper, 
that precludes ſorrow from your own breaſt, 
and communicates cheerfulneſs to that of others. 

I ſhould have been entertained with the 
ſportive tenor of ſome parts of your laſt letter, 
even though I had not been pre-diſpoſed to the 
admiſſion of cheerful ideas by the beginning 
of it. 

By the laſt paragraph, however, it appears 
that you think the world more ready to acknow- 
Jedge a miſtake than I have ever found it. 

Mr. Mordaunt's attention to you, from the 
time he returned from his brother's, was re- 
marked; his lingering in London, inſtead of 
going immediately to ſee his friend Sommers, as 
he had given out, was laid entirely to your ac» 
count. Calumny itſelf, one would have thought, 
could not directly cenſure your going to Aſh- 
wood, on hearing of Julict's illneſs. It was 
ſoon whiſpered, however, that Mr. Mordaunt 
would ſet out after you; and, though nothing 
could be more natural than his going to viſit his 
friend colonel Sommers, yet it was aſſerted that 
be would not have left London if you had re- 
mained in it. I ſuppoſe he arrived at Aſhwood 
ſoon after you ſent your laſt letter to the poſt- 
houſe. 

While I admire that glow of friendſhip, 
which, in diſregard of all engagements, however 
agreeable, prompted you to hurry to your friend's 
bed-fide, at three hundred miles diſtance, with- 
out ſleep or refreſhment, but what you took 


in the chaiſe, I cannot help reminding you, that 
another 
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another has a claim, which ſhe cannot relinquiſh, 
on that friendſhip: I alſo am languiſhing for 
your preſence. It is very long ſince I had the 
happineſs of ſeeing you; and, fince Juliet is 
entirely out of danger, and you have ſo com- 
pletely fulfilled whatever affection could require 
towards your young friend, I hope you will now 
take leave of her, and-return, by eaſy ſtages, to 
your od one. 

Independent of the pleaſure you will thereby 
give me and the marchioneſs, who is here at 
preſent, but in daily expeQation of a ſummons 
to join her huſband, your leaving Aſhwood will 
at once put an end to the idle rumours and con- 


jeQures that have ariſen in conſequence of Mr. 


Mordaunt's following you. 

Notwithſtanding the playful arguments of 
your laſt epiſtle, your own ſerious reflection and 
good ſenſe, my dear, muſt ſuggeſt, that it be- 
comes a viituots young woman to avoid giving 
the ſhadow of foundation to ſo injurious a ſuſ- 
picion as that ſhe encourages the purſuits of a 
man of Mr. Mordaunt's principles: I therefore 
ſay no more, but ſhall expe& the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you at the Grove before the end of next 


week. I remain, with the warmeſt affeQion, - 


Your friend, 


D. FRANKLIN. 


I underſtand 
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I onderſtand that a new ſource of vexation 
has ariſen to lady Deanport, in a quarter from 
whence ſhe little expected it. A miſs Almond, 
who was much with her ladyſhip when ſhe went 
to Yorkſhire, was lately invited to her houſe in 
town. To conſole himſelf for your cruelty, lord 
Deanport took a fancy for this girl; the effect 
of which has been, that mis Almond, from the 
humbleſt of all companions, and moſt obſequious 
of all toad-eaters, began to behave with inſo- 
lence to her lady ſhip. This, it ſeems, was not 
reſented by my lord in the manner ſhe expected. 
- Miſs Almond ſtill remains in the family: and 
my lady and her ſon are not on the beſt terms. 


LETTER CI. 


DAxtEL PROCTOR, £4. to Miſs ALwonD. 
Dea Miss ALMOND, Newcaſtle. 


I DED not intend. to addreſs you until I ſhould 
arrive at my own houſe, where I might have 
leiſure to compoſe a letter with all the delibera- 
ton which the delicacy of the ſubject requires 
for, I muſt confeſs, my dear young lady, that, 
inſtead of praiſing, which would have been more 


agreeable to me, I am under the neceſſity of 
cenſuring 
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cenſuring your conduct. But, having been de- 
tzined by neceffary buſineſs (for nothing but 
neceſſary buſineſs could have detained me ſo long 
in this town) I began to fear, that if I delayed 
any longer, the admonition which [ propoſe to 
give you might arrive too late; and, in that 
caſe, what I intend as admonition might appear 
in the light of reproach. People in general 
cannot bear to have their conduct cenſured, even 
although the cenſure ſhould be defigned for 
their good; but, as there is no general rule 
without exceptions, I hope you will prove your- 
ſelf to be one. | 

Having thus endeavoured to render what 
might be thought bitter in this letter a little pa- 
latable, juſt as phyſicians add ſyrups to the medi- 
eines they preſcribe to children, I ſhall proceed 
to the main object I have in view in writing to 
vou.—I muft begin by informing you, in the 
firſt place, that I was ſorry that my good friend, 
your aunt,” confented to your going to London 
to live with a lady of quality ; becauſe it is an 
old obſervation, and a true one, that young 
women are prone to imitate the manners of thoſe 
they live with; and the manners of women of 
quality and high birth, are not ſuitable to 
modeſt young women of reſpeQable parentage. 
This only applied to the riſk you ran from the 
contagion of lady Deanport's example and that 
of her acquaintance : I confeſs F did nor think 
of her ſon, becauſe I underſtood that he was at 
that time courting miſs Moyſton, the rich 
heireſs, and therefore imagined he would be too 
much occupied with her to think of you. But 
I have ſince learnt, from a correſpondent of 
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ftri& veracity, who does not give credit to reports 
lightly, that miſs Moyſton refuſed lord Dean- 
port, and married another, which has driven 
lord Deanport to deſperation. Since which he 
frequents your company to ſuch a degree, that 
his mother is offended, and has written to your 
aunt to deſire you to return to Vork, which you 
have refuſed. My correſpondent adds, that you 
ſometimes d ive about in my lord's carriage, that 
he bunſelf ſaw you in his company at the 
play-houſe, richly dreſſed, and with a miniature 
picture, ſet in diamonds, hanging from your 
neck; that your whole manner, and even the 
ſtyle of your language, is quite changed; that, 
inſtead of being obſequious and obliging, as you 
were formerly, you now aſſume a proud look 
and difdainful air. Thoſe, and other circum- 
ſtances that I omit, create ſuſpicion that he 
wiſhes to rob you of the precious jewel of your 
virgin innocence ; after which, all the tak he 
can decorate you with, will be badges of diſho- 
nour. O, my dear mifs Almond! let this never 
be ſaid with truth of you. Give him back all 
his jewels, and whatever preſent beſide he may 
have made to you; and I hereby engage to ad- 
vance to you a ſum of money equal to their 
full value, whatever it may be. If I had time, 
and did not wiſh that this ſhould remain unknown 
to every one but ourſclves, | would ſend you 
my bond to that purpoſe ; but I hope you will 
think my word, which, I thank God, I never 
forfeited hitherto, and I am now ſixty years of 
age, is every bit as good. | 
beg, therefore, that you will do as I have 
requeſted ; and, alſo, that you will return imme- 
diately 
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diately to your aunt, at Vork; which, I hope, 
will put an end to the unfavourable rumgurs. 
that are in circulation concerning you. Or, in 
caſe it ſhould not entirely have that effe& (for 
it muſt be acknowledged that a good name once 
loſt is not eaſily regained), (till it will ſhow that, 
although you have been imprudent, you are 
reſolved to be ſo no more. -'® 
You may, perhaps, imagine that I give you 


this advice with a view to repeat my propoſal 


for a matrimonial union between you and me; 
but I think it fair to aſſure you that I have no 
ſuch intention. On mature and ſerious delibe- 
ration, I am now convinced that marriage at my 
age, particularly with a woman at yours, would 
not be productive of all the happineſs to either 
party that is to be wiſhed. I therefore very 
ſincerely pray, that you may obtain a younger, 
and, every thing confidered, I may add—a 
better huſband than I ſhould prove. 

I have been lately informed, that Mr. Walker, 
the haberdaſher, is now in far better circum- 
ſtances than when he courted you, he having 
ſucceeded to his uncle the ironmonger's fortune, 
which enables him to retire entirely from trade, 
and live like a gentleman in the country ; for 
-which purpoſe he has purchaſed four acres of 
land, advantageouſly ſituated on the great T.on- 
don-road, where he intends to build a commo- 
dious houſe, as ſoon as the ground is completely 
drained. 

The perſon who gave me this information is 
the intimate friend of Mr. Walker; and he 
told me, over and above, that that gentleman, 
viz, Mr. Walker, who is undoubtedly a gen» 
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tleman now, is as fond of you as ever, though 
conſiderablyaltered in ſome other reſpeQs, particu- 
larly ſince he was an officer of light infantry in 
a volunteer company; which, however, he 
was obliged to quit, becauſe the largeneſs of the 
hinder and lower part of his perſon, though 
pretty well concealed by long clothes, appeared 
ſo vaſt in his ſhort military jacket, that it excited 
the laughter of indiſcreet ſpectators, and diſguſt- 
ed him with the ſervice. However, inſtead of 
a white perriwig, with two regular rows of 
large curls, he now wears a little ſmart dark 
ſcratch; and blue pantaloons inſtead of breeches, 
and half-boots inſtead of ſhoes, when he is in 
full dre fs. My friend alſo aſſures me, that, though 
this may in part proceed from ſome remains of 
his military ſpirit, yet, he is perſuaded, it is 
chiefly with a view to gratify you, as he is in- 
formed it is the preſent London mode of dreſs, 
which he knows was always approved of by 
you: for, notwithſtanding the harſh manner in 
which you rejected him formerly, he is deter- 
mined to renew his ſuit as ſoon as you return to 
York, in the hopes that this great addition to 
his fortune will render you more favourably 
diſpoſed than. formerly. | judged it proper to 
acquaint you with this, that you might be pre- 
pared to act as your underſtanding may diate 
and, as Mr. Walker is on the whole a well diſ- 
poſed man, not above five or fix and forty years 
of age, and will now be able to live in a genteel 
manner, according to your taſte, ] hope that 
you will find his propoſals agreeable ;—which 
hope, I do aſſure you, my dear young lady, is 
more owing to the intereſt I take in your happi- 
neſs 
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neſs than his. At all events, I earneſtly. intreat 
that you will ſend lord Deanport back ever 

preſent he. has ever made you, and ſet out di- 
realy after to your afflicted aunt. As ſoon as 
you ſhall have arrived there, let me know, and 
I will endeavour to wait on you at York; or, 


If I am prevented, ſend you a draught for the 
money. 
I am, dear miſs Almond, 


Your conſtant well wiſher and humble ſervant, 


DANIEL PROCTOR, 


LETTER CII. 


From Miſs Al Mo to DANIEL PROC Tor, E/. 


SIR, | London, 


Arraovenr have received a great many 
epiſtolary letters from gentlemen during the 
ſhort time I have hitherto been in this world, 

et I cannot but obſerve, that I have the honour 
to acknowledge, that that which my foot: man 
has juſt delivered to me from you is the moſt 
extraordinary, or, I may preſume to add, the 
moſt unprecedented, I ever ſaw in the whole 


courſe of my exiſtence. 
You 
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You really ſeem to de what Mr. Townly calls 
ruſticated ; which, perhaps, may be imputed to 
your living continually in the country: but that 
is no reaſon for your not writing with common 
politeneſs, which, as I heard lady Varniſh ob- 
ſerve, is one of thoſe things which render the 
intercourſe between the ſexes in ſociety ſo 
agreeable ; and the want of which may make 
all your great loyalty to his majeſty very much 
to be doubted; for, in a book upon polite con- 
verſation, by Mr. Simon Wagſtaff, eſq. which 
I was reading when the French friſeur was dreſſ- 
ing my hair, I _ theſe lines, 


« Who in his talk can't ſpeak a polite thing, 
Will never loyal be to George our king.“ 


I recommend the peruſal of that book to you, 
Mr. Proctor, on purpoſe to purify a little your 
ſtyle of language, particularly when you write 
to the fair ſex; that you may never again men- 
tion a certain article of men's dreſs by a name 
which obliges a woman of true politeneſs and 
faſhion to bluſh ; eſpecially as you cannot but 
know that the very article I mean goes by the 
name of ſmallelothes as well as breeches. But, 
whether you take my counſef in this or not, al- 
low me to tell you, fir, that you have no right 
to employ a ſpy on my conduct, in a ſphere of 
life which neither you, nor your vulgar nar- 
row-minded correſpondents, are proper judges 
of. It is very true, fir, that I have a friendſhip 
for my lord Deanport, becauſe of his noble 
birth, as well as his other accompliſhments; and 
if he has the ſame delicate ſincere friendſhip for 

me, 
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me, which he ſwears he has, and that it will be 
eternal, what right have you, or any. one elſe, to 
find the leaſt fault with it ? 
| You ſeem to have no notion of pure refined 
friendſhip between man and woman, Mr. Proctor, 
which makes you write as you do, of his robbing 
me of my precious jewel and virgin innocence, and 
ſuch like vulgar ſtuff as never once entered my 
head: and it is quite monſtrous that it ſhould enter 
yours, at an age when, by your own conf=ihon, 
in your indecent letter to me, you are unfit for 
marriage, | 

You might have ſpared yourſelf the trouble of 
informing me that you did not intend to renew 
your odious propoſals, as you might well imagine 
I ſhould now rejet them with more diſdain than 
ever; but I muſt confeſs that I admire your aſſu- 
rance in mentioning to me the name of Walker 
the haberdaſher, as if I could be tc-npted by his 
pitiful fortune and new houſe, to leave the firit rate 
ſociety of men of high rank, which ſometimes 
dines with my lord, and of ladies, wiich viſits me, 
and which dreſſes as genteel as any in the capital, 
to paſs my life in the marſhes of Yorkſhire, with 
ſuch vermin as Walker, and his friends the diſ- 
ſenters. | 

As for lady Deanport's being offended, that gives 
-me little concern; perhaps ſhe may have reaſon to 
repent the airs ſhe has given herſelf, and that ſhe 
has made an enemy of one who was diſpoſed to be 
her friend and benefactor. She ought to remember 
that ſhe was no better than a plain iniſs, as well as 
myſelf, when the late lord Deanport married her 
but of that I chooſe to be ſilent at preſent: only, 
before I conclude, I muit inform you, that I de- 
fire no more of your adinonitions, which, in ſpite 
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of all the ſugar you have put into thei, I found 
ſo nauſeous that I threw them into the only place 
fit for them. If I had ſhown your letter to my 
lard Deanport, he would, perhaps, have given you 
a leſſon that would have made you write with pro- 
per reſpe of your ſuperiors, and taught you, old 
as you are, better manners in future. No more 
at preſent, being, ſir. ä 


Yours, &c. 


| MarGareT ALMOND; 
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LETTER CIII. 


Ai HokATIA CTIrroxp to Lady Diana 
FRANKLIN, 


Aſhwood. | 


J ULIET gains ſtrength every minute; ſhe fits 
up ſeveral hours daily, Her recovery has filled 
this whole family with happineſs, and diffuſed joy 
over a populous neighbourhood. The arrival of 
Mr. Mordaunt communicated additional ſatisfaction 
to colonel Sommers. I was preſent at their firſt 
meeting. I never beheld more genuine marks of 
delight than both manifeſted. It was not thought 
proper that he ſhould be preſented to Juliet till the 
next day. She afterwards told me, © that, pre- 
pared as ſhe was to ſee a man eminently agreeable, . 
the engaging eaſe and elegance of Mr. Mordaunt's 
manners and 'appearance had exceeded her expec- 
tation. Of the praiſes which ſhe was accuſtomed 
to hear her huſband beſtow on him, ſhe had im- 
puted a greater ſhare to the partiality of friendſhip 
than ſhe now thought juſtly belonged to it.” 

It is not difficult-to perceive, my dear lady 
Diana, that this gentleman gives you ſome uneaſi- 
neſs on my account. Notwithſtanding your deſire 
of ſeeing the marchioneſs, aud entertaining her at 
the Grove, before ſhe leaves England, I greatly 
ſuſpect that you would not have left Mrs. Den- 
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bam, until ſhes was fully recovered, had it not been 
for that reaſon. 

Though I do not think your apprehenſions well 
founded, I have the warmeſt ſenſe of obligation 
to you for the maternal attachment from which 
* originate. | 

Your earneſtneſs for my immediate return to 
town I believe to be, in a great meaſure, derived 
from the fame ſource; though, to ſpare my ſelt- 
love, you impute your anxiety to the malevolent 
conſtructions of the world, rather than to your fear 
of any weakneſs on my part. Yet I remeniber 
having heard you obſerve, that thoſe who expect 
to eſcape free from the idle and malicious rumours 
that buſy and envious people are .continually cir— 


. culating, will, in all probability, be diſappointed. 


But ſtil] you ſay it is proper, particularly for young 
women, to avoid- whatever may :be conſidered as 


.2 plauſible foundation for malice to build upon. 


Without making myſelf an abſolute ſlave, by un- 
ceaſing circumſpection where I apprehend no dan- 
ger, I bave obſerved your maxim, and been at 
pains to avoid what-malice could plaufibly build a 
ſcandalous ſtory upon. What has the pains I took 
for this purpoſe availed? - Nothing. Malice re- 
quires no plauſible or ſolid pretext to build on; 
ſhe rears her fabrics on ſhadows light as air, Mr. 
Mordaunt pays a viſit to his moſt intimate friend 
a little after J went to comfort mine in her illneſs. 
Is there any plauſible foundation for malice here? 
What ſays Malice? Why, that under the pretext 
of viſiting a female friend, I have given a rendez- 
vous to a man. Could I foreſee a conſt uction of 
this nature? Even if I had foreſeen it, it would 


not have prevented my viſit to Juliet. 
| Lou 
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You ſay my leaving Aſh wood immediately, and 


returning to London, would put an end to all the 
rumours and conjectures to which Mr. Mordaunt's 
following me has given riſe : but, if an end were 
put to them, would not new rumours be inſtantly 
circulated, of perhaps a more malignant import, 
with the ſame affiduity. It may be prudent, for 
aught I know, not to put an end to the circulation 
of thoſe rumours, on the ſame principle (as we 
are informed by Plutarch] that Alcibiades cut off 
his dog's tail :—better they ſhould aſſert, that 
_ ordaunt followed me, than that I followed 
im. 

Can you really adviſe me, my beloved friend, 
to diſturb all the repoſe of my life by a vain ſtrug- 
gle to ſtem the overflowings of malice, which has 
flowed, and will flow, through the revolutions of 
ages. A woman, conſcious of her own virtue, has 
a right to deſpiſe the forced and malignant con- 
ſtructions of the world ;—as they cannot ſully the 
purity of her intentions, ſhe ought not to allow 
them to annoy the tranquillity. of her mind. 


However obſtinate I have ſometimes been in 


adhering to my own opinions, and endeavouring 
to ſupport them in the beſt manner I could by 
ſerious, or, if theſe were wanting, by playful ar- 
guments, yet I. have always entertained a much 
. higher reſpe& for yours; and I am ſenſible, that 


when I have acted on my own, in preference to 


yourh I have often had reaſon to repent it. Vet 
cannot help thinking, that the ill opinion you 
have received of Mr. Mordaunt proceeds, in a 
great meaſure, from miſrepreſentation.. When I 
informed you that this gentleman's appearance had 
confirmed the favourable notion that Juliet, whoſe 
account came from. her huſband, had previouſly 
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given me of him, I could not help wiſhing you 
were with us at Aſhwood ; becauſe I thought the 
fame behaviour which confirmed my impreſſion 
would remove yours: befides, I know that you 
entertain the higheſt. opinion of colone] Sommers. 
Can you believe, my dear lady Diana, that a per- 
ſon of his diſcernment and honourable principles 
would Chooſe a man of a directly oppoſite charac- 
ter for his moſt intimate and confidential friend ? 
To me, this ſeems impoſſible. | 
I ſuſpect that you have ſeen little of Mr. Mor- 

daunt, except in pretty numerous companies: there, 
indeed, his ſole object ſeemed to be 1o inſpire 
gaiety, and rouſe the ſpirit of mirth. | 

I remarked this as often as I ſaw him in large 
and mixed companies, at my uncle's, and other 
| houſes in London; and, had you yourſelf been 
preſent on thoſe occafrons, my dear lady Diana, 
| you would have ſeen that there was no room for 
— diſcourſe; and that thoſe who attempted to 
introduce any thing of that nature were conſidered 
in the ſame light with Mr. Proſer, of whom I for- 
merly gave you ſome account. 

But here it has been otherwiſe; for, though 
Juliet's recovery removed thoſe painful forebodings 
that haraſſed our minds before, {till a darkiſh cloud 
hung over our hearts, which, without producing 
what could be called ſorrow, refuſed admiſſion to 
mirth: there was no other company beſides Mr. 
Proctor, a very reſpectahle clergyman, of whom 
the colonel has a high eſteem, Mr. Mordaunt, and 
myſelf, All of us took a warm intereſt in Juliet, 
It is impoſſible for human creatures, however un- 
connected before, to harbour the ſame fears and 
wiſhes for any length of time, and have opportu- 

- Hities of communicating them, without acquiring 
5 ſentiments 
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ſentiments of good-will and friendſhip towards each 
other. Such communications augment Joys and 
alleviate grief; of courſe, they create friendſhip. 

The convetfation ſince I have been at Aſhwood, 
therefore, has been of a graver caſt than any in 
which I cver before heard M 
and fometimes it led to diſcuſſions which you 
would think little to his taſte, and to ſubjects with 
which he might be fuppoſed unacquainted :—on 
meſe, however, he delivered his ſentiments in a 
ſtyle. and manner which delighted his friend the 
colonel, drew the admiration of the clergyman, 
who, I am convinced, is a man of taſte as well as 
learning, and would, as I am firmly perſuaded, 
have gained your approbation, my dear lady Diana, 
had you been preſent. 

But I begin to dread that my dwelling ſo long 
on this ſubject will increaſe your notion of m 


partiality : though ſurely a deſire of doing bare juf- 


tice to any perſon is no proof of partiality. I 
never ſaw you yourſelf, my dear madam, more 
warm than when you have ſtood up for thoſe whoſe 


characters were calumniated or miſrepreſented in , 


your preſence. In other reſpects, the perſon in 
queſtion, on the preſent occaſion, is nothing to 
me—farther, indeed, than as the moſt intimate 


and moſt eſteemed friend of my dear Juliet's huſ-— 


band, and a gentleman whoſe converſation I think 
agreeable, | 
When I hinted my deſign to leave Aſhwood 
at the end of this week, which you ſeem to ex- 
pe, the colonel expreſſed much ſurpriſe; ſaid he 


was Certain it would afflit Juliet to a degree that 


might retard her recovery; and preſſed me fo ear- 
neſtly to poſtpone my intention, that I have con= 


tented to ſtay beyond the time you K 
You 


r. Mordaunt engaged; 
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You will let the marchioneſs know as much ; and 
you may rely on it, that I will leave this place as 
toon as I can with propriety. 
1 remain, my dear lady Diana, 
Wich the moſt affectionate eſteem, 
Your's, 


| H. CLiirForD. 
E 
P. 8. Before I ſealed this, Jour ſecond from 


in requiring me 
to leave this place, I believe. what I have faid 


above will not alter your opinion. Without wait- 


ing for another letter, therefore, I ſhall ſet out ſo 
as to be with you at the time you exact. I have 
already informed colonel Sommers of my determi- 
nation. He could not but be ſurpriſed ; but, per- 
ceiving that I was reſolved, he refrained from urg- 
ing my ſtay in direct terms. He begged, how- 
ever, to know what the preſſing buſineſs was which 
called me fo ſuddenly from my friend. -In that 
you know, my dear madam, it was not in m 
power to fatisfy him: I only anſwered that the 
buſineſs was ndifpenſable. | 
To accommodate my conduct to your ideas, 
though I myſelf may fee no urgent neceſſity for 
what is inſiſted on, I conſider as my duty. A few 
months before my father's death, he pointed out a 
variety of ſituations wherein reaſon might prompt 
one line of conduct, and inclination another. I ſaid 
« ] was determined to follow the dictates of m 
reaſon, ſuch as it was, in all doubtful cafes.” © You 
had better,” ſaid he, “ follow the advice of your 
mother's beloved friend, lady Diana,” —« What!“ 
; | replied 
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replied I, «© though contrary to my reaſon.” — 
« Yes, my dear.“ rejoined he; “ becauſe, at your 
age, it is not uncommon to miſtake inclination 
for reaſon, and to be miſled by the former, when 
we think we are under-the guidance of the latter. 
Lady Diana falls into this miſtake ſeldomer than 
any woman I know.? 3 ; 
While I recolle& theſe words, my dear madam, 
I never will put my own notions of propriety in 
oppoſition to yours. Though, I confelts, if you 
had not expralib a different opinion, I ſhould not 
have diſcovered any impropriety in my remain- 


ing at Aſhwood. until my friend had entirely re-- 


covered. | 


1 LETTER 
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LETTER CIV. 
Mrs. DzmurE to the CounTEess of DEAnPorT, 


My pRAR CoUuNnNTEss. London, 


I HAVE a becoming ſenſe of your kind atten- 
tion, in ſending me the news in town when I was 
laſt in the country; particularly in giving me the 
earlieſt intelligence of miſs Clifford's elopement.— 
which, though it proved to be falſe, afforded as 
much amuſement to her ladyſhip, and the com- 
pany with whom I then was, as if it had been 
true, 

Your old houſekeeper has been with me this 
morning, to inform me, that, a few hours after 
your ladyſhip left town, lord Deanport carried miſs 
Almond out in his carriage—her ſudden illneſs 
having been affected, to prevent her accompanying 
you to Oxfordſhire. She ſaid ſhe ſuſpected this 
at the time, as miſs Almond and my lord's valet 
had been making preparations for a journey; but 
ſhe had concealed it from you, becauſe your lady- 
ſhip had ordered her never to inform you of any 
thing that would give you uneaſineſs. She was 
afraid you would hear of this journey, in ſpite 
of all her precaution, becauſe lady Mango, as ſhe 

returned to town, met my lord and miſs Almond 
on the road to Portſmouth ; and by her ladyſhip's 
iadefatigable activity, in driving about ſince her 

: arrival, 
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arrival, it is now ſpread all over the town that they 
are to embark directly for Hamburgh. 

I thought it my duty to inform you of this, leſt 
it ſhould come miſrepreſented to your ladyſhip's 
ears:—[ am not of the prevailing opinion, that 
miſs Almond will be able to wheedle his lordſhip 
into a marriage; for though he ſeems diſtractedly 
fond of her, and ſhe certainly has infinitely too 
much influence with him, yet it is to be hoped 
that prudence, good ſt nſec, and reflection, though 
uncommon at his years, will prevent him from a 
ſep lo diſgraceful, eſpecially as there is no reaſon 
to think that any friend or companion of his lord- 
ſhip acts in concert with the damſel, and has an in- 
tereſt in perſuading him to ſuch a meaſure. From 
your ladyſhip's having choſen mils Almond as a 
companion, I never doubted her being a young 
woman of talents; but I ſhou!d be extremely ſorry, 
on my lord's account, to think that ſhe was miſ- 
treſs of all the cunning and addreſs that I have 
heard imputed to her. At all events, I thought the 
ſooner you knew what has happened the better, 
that you may not be too late in adopting whatever 
meaſures your wiſdom may ſuggeſt. 


I remain, with the moſt ſincere and reſpectful | 


friendſhip, 
Your ladyſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 
ANGELINA CELESTINA DEMURE, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CV. 


The CounTEss of DEANPORT to Mrs. Dewunr, 
Mr Dax Mapan. Tunbridge. 


I RETURN you thanks for the friendly letter 
ou addreſſed to me when I was in Oxfordſhire. 
The affair you communicated gave me more un- 
eaſineſs on the girl Almond's account than on my 
ſon's. With regard to him, it will be conſidered 
merely as a piece of levity natural to youth; but 
to her the conſequence will be more ſerious, be- 
cauſe ſhe has not the addreſs of thoſe women who 
keep their intrigues concealed from public obſer- 
vation, nor the audacity of thoſe who, in defiance 
of the public impreſſion, and of their own conſci- 
ouſneſs, give themſelves the airs of prudery and 
innocence. 
I am of your opinion, that there is no danger 
of lord Deanport being wheedled into marriage by 
miſs Almond, 8 know, and this aſſurance 


will afford you, my dear Angelina Celeſtina Griz- 


zel, peculiar ſatisfaction—I know that he has had 
the prudence to elude the ſnares of women more 


mature, and more exercifed in the arts of ſedue- 


tion, than that poor girl can be. 
On my return to town, among other papers 


which my ſon, from his uſual careleſsneſs, left in 


his apartment, I found a letter from Mr. Clifford. 
] fear 
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J fear it has been peruſed by ſome of the ſervants; 
but, to prevent the ſame from happening again, I 
now incloſe it. I intended to have had the plea- 
ſure of waiting on you before I went to Tunbridge 
but the party with which I go, hurry me without 
mercy; and ſo, my dear friend, I muſt bid you 


cu, 


E. DeanPortT. 


- MORDAUNT. 


LETTER CVI. 


WIxTIAd CLirrorD, EV. to the Earl of 
DEeanPoRT,. 


My Das Lond, Clifford-Houſe. 


| As you repeat, in your laſt letter, the wiſh you 
formerly expreſſed to ſee me in town, I am ſorry 
I cannot immediately comply with a requeſt which 
does me honour. * 
1 will however frankly acknowledge, that yuur 
lordſhip conjectures right, in thinking that I am 
detained here by the charms of a woman whom I 
- Cannot prevail on to accompany me to London ; 
though, in my preſent humour, I think I ſhould be 
happy to accompany her any where, except, per- 
haps, to Gretna-green, What you will think more 
extraordinary is, that ſhe is not a new acquain- 
tance, but one that I have long known, and for 
whom I always had a partiality, though ſhe never 
appeared fo bewitchingly-agreeable, in all reſpects, 
as ſince I laſt came > Northumberiand, Mordaunt 
is with his friend, colonel Sommers, at Aſhwood. 
Though T am not particularly fond of that gen- 
tleman's company, I ſhould not like to leave the 
country While ſuch a marauder remains in it ;— 
I think, he will hardly venture to plunder any of 
my property. | 
I have another reaſon, which, independent of 
thoſe I have mentioned, would of itſelf be ſufficient 
to 
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to prevent me from going to London at preſent— 
Mrs. Demure is there. I once had a fancy for 
that woman: ſhe was otherwiſe engaged at that 
time: and ſhe thought proper, though I underſtand 
it has not always been her practice, to throw cold 
water on my flame, 

On my laſt return from the continent, I found 
her in a much more favourable diſpoſition : but 
my fancy had changed as well as hers. As ſhe 
had warmed, I had cooled; not ſo completely, how- 


ever, as to render me quite indifferent to her ad- 


vances; but, as the enthuſiaſm of the buſineſs was 
one, I became fatigued with the attentions the 
dy required; and, after promiſing to return ſoon, 
I fled to Northumberland, where I have met with 
a young lady of a very different deſcription, bloom- 
ing, modeſt, unaffected, and unſophiſticated in all 
reſpects. How the buſineſs between her and me 
will end, I know not; but I confeſs that, indepen- 
dent of her attractions, I ſhould be unwilling to 
return at preſent to London, and be expoſed to the 
fame kind of perſecution your lordſhip obſerved 
when I was laſt there. 
You will be the more diſpoſed to ſympathiſe with 
me, as I have heard that the widow, at one period, 
manifeſted a velleite for your lordſhip. 


TI remain 
Your lordſhip's very obedient, 
bumble ſervant, 


WILLIAM CLIFFORD, - 


LETTER 
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LETTER CVII. 
MAiſt CLI roRD to' Lad) DiAx A FRANKLIN. 


My DEAR Lapy Diana.  Aſhwood, 


ArrkR receiving my laſt, you could have no 
doubt of my intention to leave this place. I am 
going to relate what has prevented me. 

You know my affection for Mary Proctor: ſhe 
was my earlieſt playfellow; is one of the ſweeteſt- 
tempered and moſt diſintereſted girls alive. Her 
chief pleafure always was fo oblige. She preferred 
my. company to that of her neareſt relations: her 
confidence in me was unbounded. Her father is 
one of the moſt upright men in the world: he has 
peculiarities: that expoſe him ſometimes to ridicule ; 
but his benevolence ſecures him the eſteem of every 

rſon of worth. | 

On the evening of the day on which ] laſt wrote 
to you, miſs Proctor, ſaying ſhe intended to write 
to her father, retired, after tea, to her room. Co- 
Jonel Sommers and Mr. Mordaunt were engaged 
at cheſs. Inftead of my uſual walk in the venera- 
ble front-avenue, I ſauntered alone all the way to 
the water-fall, and was returning by the Yew 
Grove, when I ſaw a man iflue from it, and de- 
hver a letter to a woman who advanced from the 
back-door of the garden, She evidently came in 


expectation of the letter, Though it began to be 
_  duſkiſh, 
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duſkiſh, I recognized the man to be my brother's 
French fervant. The woman, having received the 
letter, was returning by the way ſhe came; when, 
perceiving one of the under-gardeners ſtanding at 
the gate, ſhe turned ſuddenly to the left, and met 
me, whom ſhe had not before remarked. You 
will judge of my ſurpriſe when I name miſs Proc- 
tor.—At fight of me ſhe ſtarted, and betrayed great 
confuſton, We returned to the houſe together 
without uttering a word. She ftopped a little at 
the door of her apartment, as if ſhe meant that 1 
ſhould paſs to my own ; but I entered hers. | 

That I might let her know the full extent of 
what I had obſerved, and fave her the mortification 
of attempting fruitleſs miſrepreſentation, I ſaĩd 
« was not that my brother's ſervant, my dear?“ 

« Who?” : 

&« The perſon who gave you the letter.“ 

« Tf it was—there is no harm, I preſume, in 
receiving a letter from your brother.“ 

6 I hope not—yet the man ſeemed ta have ſome 

notion of that kind; for he quickly made his cf- 
_ Cape, as if he had been conſcious of having done 
wrong.” 

To this ſhe faid nothing. I reſumed :— 

« You never told me, my dear Mary, that you 
were carrying on a Correſpondence with my bro- 
ther,” | 8 

« You have had a miſunderſtanding with your 
brother,“ replied ſhe. 

« 'That does not render me the lefs your friend: 
but perhaps your father is acquainted with it.” 

"She bluſhed ; but made no anſwer, 

« My dear Mary,” reſumed I, “ you cannot 
think it right, ſurely, to receive letters from any 
man, without acquainting your father,” 
| « You 
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e Tou know, very well, that he is prejudiced 
againſt your brother.” 

Is it right in a daughter to carry on a ſecret 
correſpondence with a man againſt whom her fa- 
ther is prejudiced ?”? 

« Your brother is generally thought a man of 
honour.” 

« Perhaps ſo, my dear: yet a correſpondence 
with him may injure.the character of a woman of 
honour, particularly when carried on without the 
knowledge of her father—and ſo good, fo affec- 
tionate a father as you are bleſſed with.?“ 

She burſt into tears. On which, taking her by 
the hand, I put her in mind of our long friendfhip, 
ſaid every thing which I imagined — ſooth her, 
and regain her confidence, aſſuring her that I was 
not prompted by idle or officious curioſity, but the 
pureſt good will, in wiſhing to know the nature 
of her correſpondence with my brother. 

She threw her arms around my neck, and ſaid, 
that “ ſhe knew her father had been offended with 
my brother; and, though they had been on better 
terms of late, yet ſhe had been afraid to give him 
the leaſt hint of her having this correſpondence : 
but ſhe blamed herſelf more in concealing it from 
me ;—now ſhe would inform me of every thing.” 
She proceeded, in broken accents, “ Tou muſt 
have obſerved, my dear Horatia, the great regard 
F have long had for your brother; you may re- 
member the early partiality he ſhowed for me, 
when we were both children. He went abroad, 
and, as I dreaded, forgot me. My regard for him 
had taken deeper root; all my endeavours to efface 
it were vain: my fancy followed him wherever he 
went. I felt an intereſt, unknown before, in the 


countries where he reſided, What knowledge J 
? have 
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have acquired reſpecting France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Italy proceeds from the inquiries I made, 
and the books I read, relative to thoſe countries, 
while your brother was in them. My father was 
flattered with my aſſiduity, and with the progreſs 
made in a ſpecies of knowledge for which he had 
often lamented I had fo little taſte, He little ſuſ- 
pected that both were excited by the intereſt I took 
in a perſon of whom he was daily exprefling an ill 
opinion. Indeed, my father's prejudice had an ef- 
fe directly contrary to what he intended. I did 
not believe what was often repeated in my hear- 
ing, to your brother's diſadvantage. Finding that 
ſome things were exaggerated, I concluded that all 
were falſe: and whatever was faid in his praiſe, - 
and you know that much may be ſaid in his praiſe, 
Il believed to be true. When he laſt returned to 
England, and came to viſit this family, I dare ſay 
he diſcovered the ftate of my heart. His viſits 
were frequent,—he ſought occaſions of ſeeing me 
alone, —he ſpoke the language of love,—he declar- 
ed that he had always loved me. When Mrs. 
Sommers was taken ill he was more affiduous than 
before; but my concern for her, and the fear of 
loſing her for ever, made me lifters with leſs atten- 
tion to his declarations, and often to decline the 
meetings he requeſted. He expreſſed uneaſineſs 
when he heard of your arrival; ſaid he had reaſons, 
which he would communicate hereafter, for not 
wiſhing to ſee you, and earneſtly begged that, as 
he ſhould be ſeldom at Aſhwood, we might cor- 
reſpond by letters ;—which requeſt I at laſt com- 
plied with.” 

I aſked if he had ever ſpoken to her of marriage ? 
She anſwered, „ that he had; but had told her, at 
the ſame time, that he was entangled by an affair 

| which 
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which his relations had preſſed upon ' him—a wo- 
man of rank and fortune; that it was entirely a 
ſcheme of theirs, in which he himſelf had taken 
little or no part; but it would require ſome ma- 
nagement and time to break it completely off with 
decency; that one reaſon for his declining to meet 
me at colonel Sommers's was, that he might eſ- 
cape my teazing him on that ſubject.“ “ And 
* this,” continued the candid girl, © was the reaſon 
that I met you with leſs cordiality when you came 
to Aſhwood than I ever did before in my whole 
life,” 

You may eaſily conceive, my dear lady Diana, 
how very much I was ſhocked at this perfidious 
conduct of my brother. 

She then {ſhowed me the letter ſhe had juſt re- 
ceived. It was full of the common jargon of 
flames, and darts, and racks, and tortures; and 
ended with an inſinuation that he would not long. 
furvive her cruelty: and begging that ſhe would. 
meet him at a certain cottage, about a mile from. 
Aſhwood, as he had ſomething of a very agreeable 
nature, which he could not ttanſmit by letter, to 
communicate, was the modeſt propoſal which form- 
ed the poſticript. N 

While 1 ſtood ſilent, from indignation, —“ I 
wonder,” ſaid the, „what he has to inform me of 
which he could not communicate in writing.“ 

I plainly perceived that ſhe thought he meant a 
propoſal of marrying ber ſecretly. 

He has nothing to inform you of, my dear, 
that you ought to litten to,“ ſaid I. 

« I cannot allow myſelf to believe that your 
brother is not a man of honour, Every body ſays. 
he is a man of honour,” mg 

4 On- 
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« On what occaſion, my dear, had you an 
portunity of hearing any one ſpeak of my brother's 
' honour?” 

"G1 temember,” ſhe replied, © being preſent in 
a company where you was much praiſed, and ſome- 
thing rather ſighting fell from one gentleman re- 
ſpecting your brother; on which major Punto 
ſwore, that Mr. Clifford was as much a man of 
honour as his ſiſter, or any other female, could be 
a woman of honour, All the company acknow- 
ledged the truth of what the major aſſerted.“ 

« You know, my dear Mary,” reſumed I, & that 
male and female honour are ditteren'.” 

« T thought,” ſaid ſhe, “ that honour was of 
an invariable nature, and the ſame in every rational 
creature,” 

It is not fo eſtimated by the world,” I added. 
« A man who ſubmits to an inſult, without ex- 
tracting ſatisfactiom is conſidered as diſhonoured, 
though in other reſpects he may be a juſt and be- 
nevolent man. A woman who, in a ſingle inftance, 
has- yielded to the ſeductions of illicit love, is con- 
ſidered as having forfeited her honour, though, o- 
therwiſe, of an eſtimable character and amiable diſ- 
poſition. It is of no uſe to ſay that the world 
forms an erroneus judgment —ftill it is the 
world's judgment. 

When my brother, therefore, talks to you of 

your cruelty, and intreats you to abate of it for his 
gratification, the proper anſwer for you to make 
would be, to tell him, with a very ſerious face, that 
you were ſeized with a violent deſire to ſee him kick= 
ed, or pulled a littie by the noſe, in a public company: 
and if he refuſes to indulge you, on the paltry pre- 
tence that, by ſubmitting to ſuch treatment, he 
would be diſhonoured, tell him you are fully aware 
ot 
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of that, but ſtill you haped he would ſubmit to 


diſhonour for your ſake; and as for a few kicks, 
and a twiſt by the noſe, what did they ſignify, when 
compared to the flames, darts, racks, and tortures 
which you would endure, if he continued obitinate, 
and refuſed to gratify you?“ 1 

The artleſs girl alternately ſmiled and bluſhed at 
the ridiculous light in whlch I put the caſe : but, 
next morning, ſhe wrote a letter of my dictating to 
my brother, in which ſhe reproaches him for the 
propoſal hethad made, and declares that ſhe will ne- 
ver write or receive another letter from him, with- 
out the knowledge and approbation of her father. 
And this epiſtle ſhe ſent openly, by her own foot- 
Man. 

I do not, however, think it right to leave this 
amiable, but eaſy-tempered girl, until I have ac- 
companied her to her father's houſe. 

It is plain to me, that, although I have opened 
her yes reſpecting the baſe views of my brother, 
The ftill retains a too tender regard for him. 

I am convinced, my dear lady 'Diana, that the 
reaſons I have piven for delaying my return to the 
Grove will meet with your approbation. You 
wul hear again ſoon from | 


Your erer affectionate 
H. CLiFFORD, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CVIIL 


Lord MoxpbAUvr to the Han. JohN MorDAuNT, 


Mv DAR Jack, London, 


Tue court you ſo aſſidiouſſy paid to Miſs Hora- | 


tia Clifford, when you was laſt in town, is given 


as the cauſe of her refuſing the hand of lord Dean- 


port. Whether this is to be conſidered as a mis- 
fortune to the young lady, or not,. I am too little 
acquainted with the noble lord to know; but the 
report now in circulation, that, with her approba- 


tion, .you have followed her to Northumberland, 


is certainly unfortunate : for though this report is 
believed by few, it is circulated by many, and, 
ſometimes, with the moſt malignant commentaries. 
If I had never ſeen Miſs Clifford, nor ever heard 
her ſpoken of as beautiful and accompliſhed, I 
ſhould have conceived her to be both, from the ex- 
traordinary degree of envy and malignity ihe has 
excited in the breaſts of ſome of her own ſex. Her 


journey to the north was mentioned at an aſſembly. 


where I was lately. 
« Who could have believed it?” ſaid one lady. 
« Mr. Mordaunt and ſhe ſer out together?“ ſaid 
a ſecond, 


« The ſame. carriage I do aſſure you,” anſwered 


a third. 


“ Forgive me, madam,” ſaid a fourth—< Miſs 
Clifford had the prudence to ſet out from London 
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alone; and when Mr. Mordaunt overtook her at 
an inn, they ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at the unex- 
peed rencontre; and they did not travel in the 
ſame carriage till then.“ 3 

« It is a great pity,” reſumed the third, “ that 
Mr. Mordaunt has fo great an averſion to matri- 
mony; becauſe, after what has happened, Miſs 
Clifford will not hold her head fo high as ſhe did, 
and may become a very obedient wife,” 

« But as it is probable he will retain his old a- 
verſion,” rejoined the fourth, “ particularly after 
what has happened, it is moſt likely. that miſs Clif- 
ford never will be wife at all.” 3 f 
„ Well,“ ſaid lady Aſpic, who had liſtened to 
the diſcourſe with much ſatisfaction, © if ſhe never 
ſhould be a wife, ſhe will ſtill make as good an old 
maid as many others.” | | 

This ſet the whole good-natured group a laugh- 

ing, and filled me with ſo much indignation, that L 
roſe, went into another room, and joined lady Ame- 
lia Melton, whom I ſaw in converſation with your 
friend lord P=—. In a ſhort time. I heard lady 
Aſpic's filly remark circulating as an admirable box- 
mot. When it was repeated to lady Amelia, inſtead 
of laughing like many others, I obſerved that the 
bluſhed. f believe ſhe has often cauſe to bluſh for 
her aunt. - 

Though the obvious rancour of ſome of thoſe 
women will probably defeat its purpoſe, yet, it muſt 
be admitted, my dear Jack, that the celebrity of 
certain adventures of yours renders it hazardous 
for a young woman to be much of your acquaint- 
ance. 
This is not ſo ſurpriſing, as that the circumſtan- 
ces which ought to make them avoid it ſeems to 
have an oppoſite effect. 


I have 


— 
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I have heard miſs Clifford fo very advantageouſly 
| ſpoken of, that I am unwilling to believe that this 


is the caſe with her ; and it would give me great 


uneaſineſs if the reputation of this young lady 
ſhould be at all injured, in the opinion of any-perſon 
of candour, by your means. Independent of her 
perſonal good qualities, ſhe is of a moſt reſpectable 
family : F remember to have heard my father ſpeak 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford in the warmeſt terms of 
regard, | | 
After what I have ſaid, you mult be ſenſible that 
our continued attentions would be injurious to her: 
I have, therefore, thought it expedient to fend this 
letter by expreſs, which will furniſh you with a ſuf- 
ficient pretext for coming to London directly, by 
which, I do aſſure you, my dear brother, you will 
oblige me exceedingly. Do not dread my prefling 
you on the ſubject of lady Amelia Melton. The 
ducheſs dowager of „ immediately after your 
departure from Hampſhire, aſſured me that ſhe plain- 
ly perceived you were not intereſted in that lady to 


the degree I flattered myſelf you would be. I have a 


very high opinion of her grace's penetration; and I 
now give up a ſcheme, the ſucceſs of which would 
have given me great pleaſure, and which, I alſo 
knew, would have been very agreeable to her. I 
am ſomewhat afraid that the ſolicitude I have ſhown 
for your marrying has been teazing and diſagreeable 
to you; I have, therefore, come to the reſolution 
never more to give you the leaſt trouble on that 
ſubject. 

If you ſhould ever meet with a woman ſo much 
to your taſte as to overcome the unlucky prejudice 
you have hitherto entertained againſt marriage, that 
woman will alſo be agreeable to me. , None but a 
woman of ſenſe and virtue, I am certain, bl be to 
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your taſte. My ſole motive for wiſhing you to a- 
dopt that ſtate is, my conviction that in it you have 
the beſt chance for happineſs ; and you yourſelf muſt 
be ſenſible, that if you continue to live out of it, 
your children, in caſe of your having any, will be 
ſubjected to many ſevere mortifications. This, to a 
feeling heart, like yours, muſt be vexatious. In 
caſe, however, you never ſhould meet with the hap- 
py rencontre I wiſh you, I ſhall ſupport your ill for- 
tune in that particular, if not without regret, at 
leaſt without complaining. | 

Juſt as I was going to conclude this letter, I re- 
ceived a piece of news which will give you no un- 
eaſineſs. Your friend Lord P-—, who it ſeems 

arrived at the ducheſs's, to whom he is related, a 
little after you left Hampſhire—and ſoon after his 
return to London, made a propoſal of marriage to 
lady Amelia Melton. I thought he was in love 
with her when I ſaw them at the aſſembly. I now 
underſtand that the ducheſs favours his ſuit, which 
is alſo promoted by the aunt. Lady Amelia her- 
ſelf ſeems nothing loath : where, itideed, could ſhe 
find a more eligible huſband ? Nothing retards their 
union, except a propoſal of lady Aſpic's to put the 
young lady on a particular regimen for two months 
at leaſt before the ceremony of marriage: but, as 
neither the ducheſs, nor the other parties concern- 
ed, ſeem to think this neceffary, lady Aſpic's pre- 
ſcription will probably be diſpenſed with, 

I end with repeating, that I never was more ear- 
neſt in any thing than in your complying with my 
requeſt to return immediately to London. The 
flep is not mo e eſſential to miſs Clifford's reputa- 
tion than to your laſting peace of mind—and, I 
may add, to mine; for I do not think I ſhould ever 

| enjoy 
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enjoy mental tranquillity if the perſon I love and 
eſteem above any other in this world ſhould perſe- 
vere in a purſuit which, in ſpite of the light man- 
ner in which it is viewed by ſome part of the world, 
he himſelf muſt be conſcious is inconſiſtent with 
genuine honour, I remain, my dear Jack, 


Your affectionate brother, 


MoRDAUNT, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CIX. 
The Honourable Joan MorRDaunt to Lord 
x MOoRDAUNT, | 
My DEAR BROTHER, Aſhwood. 


| In conſequence of your requeſt, I ſhould be with 
you myſelf at the time you receive this letter, if 
there were the leaſt foundation for the apprehenſions 
you expreſs in your laſt, 
I give you my word of honour, that miſs Clif- | 
ford went to Northumberland without my having 
any idea that ſhe had any ſuch intention, and di- 
realy on being informed of -the illneſs of her 
friend Mrs. Sommers, with which I was unac- 
uainted. | 

You will remember I informed you, before we 
parted in Hampſhire, that I was to proceed to Aſh- 
wood, after a very ſhort ſtay in London. That I 
made ſo long a ſtay, indeed, was entirely owing to 
my meeting with miſs Clifford, Yet that was not 
the firſt time of my having met with that young 
lady: I had before ſeen her at Lauſanne, where ſhe 
was with her father ; but ſhe was then too young to 
make any laſting impreſſion on my memory ; fo 
that, when I met her again, after an interval of 
a few years, I had no recollection of having ſeen 
her before. But I muſt now inform you, that the 


miſs Horatia Clifford, in whom I am happy to find 
your 
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your lord{hip fo much intereſted, is the very incog- 
nita whom Travers and I met in our way to your 
houſe; of whoſe beauty I raved ſo much, and 
ſhould have continued to rave {till more, if I had 
not perceived that the theme was diſagreeable to 
you who, at that time, I believe, would rather 
ave withed my admiration directed to lady Amelia 
Melton, . 

After the tranſient view at the cottage, all the 
reſearches I ſet in movement to diſcover my incogni- 
ta were to no purpoſe ; and I began to deſpair of 
ever again either ſeeing her, when, maſt unex- 


etedly, I had the happineſs of meeting her at the 


odgings of my friend the marchioneſs. 

n giving my opinion of miſs Clifford, I ſhall at 
preſent omit all I could ſay of her face and perſon, 
becauſe I ſufficiently dwelt on thoſe two articles 
when in them conſifted all I knew of the lady. 
Beſides you have yourſelf ſeen her, and 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a pertume on the violet, 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light | 
To ſeek the beautevus eye of heaven to garniſh,. 
Is waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs “. 


T therefore proceed to what will intereſt you more. 
Fhough our acquaintance has not been long, yet I 
ought to know ſomething of the effential parts of 
her character, becaufe, ſince I firſt threw my eyes 
2 her, I have ſcarcely thought on any thing 

elſe. | 
Miſs Clifford ſeems to poſſeſs as juſt and as oom- 
prehenſive an underſtanding as any woman I was 
ever acquainted with. I mention this fuſt, = 
only- 
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only becauſe good ſenſe is the moſt effential article 
in the character of both men and women, but alſo, 
becauſe it is of ſtill more importance to the latter 
than to the former; for a weak man is not expoſed 
to ſuch irretrievable ruin as a weak woman. Miſs 
Clifford's diſpoſition is remarkably cheerful, and 
ſhe poſſeſſes that inclination to oblige which uſually 
accompanies a Cheerful diſpoſition, She has the 
leſs merit from this inclination, indeed, becauſe 
people in general are diſpoſed to oblige handſome 
women, and becauſe thoſe who are pleaſed with 
themſelves are moſt apt to be pleaſed with others. 
If ſhe were plain in her face, and leſs elegant in 
her perſon, therefore, ſhe would unqueſtionably 
—— praiſe on account of her cheerful and 
obliging temper. Whether in that caſe ſhe would 
obtain it, is a different queſtion. 

When I hint that ſhe is pleaſed with herſelf, I 
would have it underſtood that as ſmall a portion o 
vanity enters into this ſelf- ſatisfaction as can be 
ſuppoſed to belong to a very beautiful woman, who 
cannot help perceiving that ſhe is an object of ad- 
miration to many men, and of envy to many wo- 
men. 

I ſuſpect that miſs Clifford poſſeſſes more pride 
than vanity ; but it is that ſpecies of pride which 
becomes both men and women; and is moſt ne- 
eeſſary in the latter, becauſe the want of it, like a 
deficiency of good ſenſe, expoſes women to more 
danger than men; for virtue is a ſtruggle againſt 
what degrades, as well as againſt malevolent paſ- 
ions. 

It is evident, however, from the whole of this 
oung lady's deportment, that the real ſources of 
er obliging diſpoſition and virtuous conduct are be- 


nevolence and modeſty, 


I have 
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I have ſeen it ſomewhere. obſerved, that women 
are inferior to men in general, but ſuperior in par- 
ticular. Miſs Clifford is one of the particular ex- 
ceptions, if the general rule is juſt. 

With all the gentle and amiable graces of her 
ewn ſex, ſhe poſſeſſes, in an uncommon degree, 
that ſteadineſs of mind which ours affect to mono- 
poliſe. - 

I was preſent with her in the play-houſe, when, 
on a falſe alarm of fire, many ladies ſcreamed, and 
ſome fainted. Miſs Clifford did neither : ſhe re- 
mained in her box till the confuſion was over, 
without ſtirring, except to reach her ſalt-bottle to 
a woman who ſeemed ready to ſwoon in the pit. — 
As I was paſſing through a lane the next day, I ſaw 
her footman ſtanding at the door of a tradeſman's 
houſe, who, ſhe underſtood, had been dangerouſly 
bruiſed in endeavouring to eſcape from the gallery. 

The ſervant told me that his miſtreſs was then 
with the man's wife and children. Judging, from 
what I had previouſly remarked in her character, 
that ſhe would be diſpleaſed with my intruſion, I 
did not enter the houſe; but I afterwards learnt, 
from the poor man himſelf, that ſhe had afforded 
him very ſeaſonable and liberal relief. 

Naturally cheerful and gay, miſs Clifford never 


loſes that dignity of manner which prevents men of 


ſenſe from all improper freedoms, and covers-with 
confuſton the fools who riſk them. 

I am glad that ſhe never attempts painting. 
How deſpicable are the productions of occaſional 
pretenders to that charming art, -when compared 
with the works of the artifts by profeſſion. The 


frames of the former are, in general, all that is 


To 


worth looking at. 
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To excel in inſtrumental muſic is alſo the work 
of many years. I rejoice in the conviction, there- 
fore, that miſs Clifford has ſpent her time to better 
purpoſe, She attempts nothing more than ſimple 
airs on the harp or piano-forte, which ſhe accom- 
panies with her own delightful voice. 

To enumerate her other accompliſhments is un- 
neceſſary; for I may ſay with truth, that ſhe cannot 
look, or move, or ſpeak, without conveying an 
impreſſion to her advantage. 

this time, I am perſuaded, you think me a 
little enthuſiaſtic : you will be ſtill more of that 
opinion when I acknowledge that I have attempted 
poetry in this lady's praiſe; but I find, that, though 
every poet is an enthuſiaſt, every enthuſiaſt is not 
a poet. Inſtead of any of my own effuſions, there- 
fore, I ſhall, with a ſmall variation, tranſcribe two 
ſtanzas from © The Baviad,” in whch my idea of 
miſs Clifford is expreſſed in the genuine language 
of poetry, | \ E 

For her has liberal Nature join'd - R 
Her riches to the ſtores of art, 


And added to the firmeſt mind 
A ſoft and ſympathiſing heart; 


A gentle and perſuaſive look ; 

A voice, that might with muſic vie; 
An air, that every gazer took ; 

A matchleſs etoquence of eye. 


With regard to what you ſeem moſt anxious 
about, there is nothing to apprehend, To hope for 
ſucceſs in a ſcheme to ſeduce a woman of this ftamp, 
a man muſt be the moſt preſumptuous of all cox- 
combs ; and, were it poſſible for him to foreſee that, 
by infinite art, and all the means of ſeduction, he 
would ſucceed, {till to convey endleſs. remorſe into 


the breaſt of another, on purpole to obtain a tran- 
ſient 
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ſient gratification, would mark him for the greateſt 
of all villains, 

What there is reaſon more to fear is, that my ſuit, 
on the moſt honourable terms, will be unſucceſsful. 
I acknowledge,. my dear brother, that it is already 
begun; not, indeed, by any direct propoſal, but by 
the whole of my conduct, I am convinced that 
miſs Clifford already knows that all my old preju- 
dices againſt marriage are annihilated, and that the 
ſupreme wiſh of my ſoul is to be legally united to 
her for life, Should that with be accompliſhed, I 
ſhall think I have obtained more certain happineſs 
than wealth, honours, or even fame, can beſtow ; 
and nothing would afford me more ſatisfaction than 
the aſſurance of your approbation of my preſent 
purſuit, 


I remaia 
Your affectionate brother, 


J. MoxDAuNT. 
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TER CA. 
Lady Diana FRANKLIN t Mis HORATIA 
_- CLIFFORD. 
| My DEAR HORATIA, London. 


I CANNOT expreſs the ſatisfaction I had in pe- 
ruſing your laſt letter: all my apprehenſions are va- 
niſhed. I aſk your pardon for having ever har- 
boured any. I am happy at your not having lefc 
Aſhwood. I ſhould have had great uneaſineſs in 
the reflection of having brought you away, unne- 
ceſſarily, at a time when you were rendering ſuch 
an eſſential ſervice to miſs Proctor. How infinitely 
is ſhe obliged to you! I cannot ſuſpect that any 
light behaviour on her part encouraged your brother 
to ſuch an attempt. In rendering it fruitleſs, you 
have performed as important a ſervice to him as to 
her ; for what ſervice can be more important than 
preventing a man from committing an ill action? 
J hope the time is at no great diſtance when he will 
be ſenſible of this. How fortunate for miſs Proctor 
that ſhe had a diſcerning and virtuous friend near 
her! I expect ſoon to hear that ſhe is with her fa- 
ther. You may enjoy the additional ſatisfaction of 
knowing that you have prevented the remainder of 
that worthy man's life from being overwhelmed 
with anguiſh. | | 

I can no more throw out the pleaſure of the mar- 
chioneſs's ſociety as a lure for your ſpeedy return 


her huſband has obtained an honourable and advan- 
| tageous 
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tageous eſtabliſhment at Peterſburg. A near yr 
tion of his arrived the other day, for the exprels 
purpoſe of conducting her to that capital; and, a 
ſhip being ready to ſail thither, ſhe would not allow 
the opportunity to ſlip. I have juſt parted with her 
—not without tears on both ſides. She is, indeed, 
a charming woman. She expreſſed the utmoit regret 
at leaving England without ſceing you. „It re- 
quired,” faid ſhe, “ all the love. I feel for my huſ- 
band, and all the obedience I owe him, to make me 
agree to it.” 3 b : 

She had ſo many things to arrange, that ſhe could 
not write to you: — he will do it from Plymouth. 

Your good friend, lady Deanport, is outrageous. 
My lord has carried miſs Almond abroad; —per- 
haps I ſHould have ſaid the reverſe; for many people 
think that it is ſhe who has carried him. She is 
thought to have obtained a great aſcendancy over 
him, and to have influenced him to this ſtep, to 
avoid the contintal reproaches of his mother. Her 
ladyſhip's chief occupation at preſent is, drivin 
about among thoſe who cail themſelves her friends, 
to complain of her fon, and abuſe his companion. 

What marks of ſympathy they ſhow, while ſhe is 
with them, I know not; but I underſtand they 
make a jeſt of her affliction when ſhe is not. 

I was always ſhocked with Rochefoucault's hor- 
rid maxim“ that, in the adverſity of our, friends, 
there is ſomething that does not diſpleaſe us.“ 

Lady Deanport has reaſon to think it true. 
Thank heIven, my dear Horatio, that you and J 
know it to be falſe ! | 


Adieu! my lovely friend. 
D. FRANKLIN. 
After 
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After you have conducted miſs Proctor to her fa- 
ther's, I dare ſay you will think it right to return to 
London. Indeed I am impatient, my dear, to ſee 

ou. In the humour your brother will probably 
* you had beſt be at a diſtance from him. Pray 
t out. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXI. | 


The Hon, Joan MoRDAUNT to Lord MoRDAUNT, 


Aſhwood. 


I THANE you very cordially, my dear brother, 
for your laſt kind letter &; and will now inform 
you of what has happened ſince. I know it to be 
your opinion, that I am not apt to be overrun with 
timidity, when zete-a-tete with a woman; yet I have 
had ſeveral opportunities of being alone with miſs 
Clifford, all of which I have allowed to flip, with- 
out making the declaration I intended. As often as i 
I attempted to expreſs my ſentiments, I found my | 
mind agitated and confuſed, and my tongue benumb- _ 
ed. MW. 
"The ſight of beauty uſed to infpire me with the 

firmneſs of youth, not with the tremor of age ; 

and miſs Clifford's is ſuch, that 


A wither'd hermit, five ſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty, looking in her eye Þ - 


Diſtinguiſhed beauty never overawed me from 
my purpoſe, though of a far more audacious na- 
ture, 

It is clear that the impreſſion this lady made 
on me ſprung from a different ſource, Whence did 
this ariſe From my conviction of her being a 

_ Woman 


® The letter here alluded to is omitted. 
+ Shakſpeare | 
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woman of ſenſe, underſtanding, and virtue, inſtead 
of being deficient in the two former, or one of 
thoſe whom we ſuſpect to have no very great value 
for the laſt. 

The day on which I received your letter, howe- 
ver, Sommers being engaged in buſineſs with his 
ſteward, and miſs Proctor with Mrs. Sommers, I 
ſaw, from the window of my chamber, miſs Clif- 
ford turn from the end of the avenue into a foot- 
path Jeading to a ſmall mount, from which there is 
an extenſive view. I gueſſed ſhe was going there, 
becauſe I knew that Mrs. Sommers had a partiality 
for the ſpot. —I determined to follow her, in the re- 
ſolution of fully declaring my ſentiments before I 
returned, 

I have generally found a ſportive manner of re- 
queſting what I am anxious about the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful. TI arranged ſomething in that ſtyle as I walk- 
ed, bur forgot the whole as ſoon as I came in fight 
of her. 

She was ſeated on a kind of bench, in a ruſtic 
ſtyle, which had been placed there by Mrs. Som- 
mers's direction, and ſhe ſeemed to be contemplat- 

* front of an ancient tower near it. 

nſtead of an air decidedly ſportive or ſerious, in 
a manner ſomewhat between the two, I addreſſed 
her, as I approached, in the words of Duncan— 

« This caſtle has a pleaſing feat ; the air 


Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
Unto our gentle ſenſes . 


With 877 grace and readineſs ſhe replied— 


© This gueſt of ſummer, 
The — haunting martlet, docs approve 
By his lov*d manſtonry, that the heaven's breath 


Smells wooingly here f. 


6% Your 


#* Shakſſeare, 1 Ibid. 
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« Your favour for this ſeat, however,” ſaid I, 
« ariſes chiefly, I am convinced, from its being the 
work of your friend.” | 

« Perhaps a great deal depends on that,” ſhe 
anſwered ; “ yet, I think, the view from this place 
is ſtriking in itſelf ; and I confeſs that ancient build- 
ings in general, are intereſting to me.” 

« What a contraſt, however, between that be- 
fore us, and the elegant commodious building which 
your friend at preſent inhabits1 ?” | 

« Not greater,” rejoined the, “ than between 
my friend's character and that of the miſtreſs of the 
caſtle to which the lines you quoted were firſt 
applied.” | y 

« Nor ſo great,” ſaid I; & for the one is all har- 
mony, and the other all horror,” 

« The latter recalls to our memory,” reſumed 
ſhe, © thoſe diſmal times (heaven forbid they ſhould 
ever return!) when family-feuds, and the ſpirit of 
vengeance, excited the inhabitants againſt each 
other, and deluged this iſland with blood.” 

« And the former,” rejoined I, “ brings back. 
to our imagination that golden age, when, accurd= 


ing to Greilet— 


« Tous dans d'innocentes dclices, 
Unis par des nœuds pleins d'attraits, . 
Paſſoient leur jeuneſſe ſans vices, 

Et leur vieilleſſe fans regrets.” 


« Tt is unfortunate, however,” ſhe replied, 
ce that we have the authority of hiſtory for the truth 
of the horrible times of maſſacre and rapine : they 
have occured too often, and in every country 
whereas, for the golden age, I fear we have only 
the authority of the poets ; and if I remember right, 
Greſſet himſelf confeſſes this at the end of the Idyll 
from which you quote, I cannot recollect the 

words; 
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words; but if you can, I beg you will repeat the 
laſt. ſtanza.” | 

Though it rather made againſt the point I wiſh- 
ed to lead her to, on renewing the requeſt, after a 
little recollection, I repeated. | 


© Ce reſt done qu'une belle fable: 
— N' envions rien a nos ayeux; 

En tout tems homme fut coupable, 

En tout tems il fut malheureux. 


« Tet,” added I, & ſince the poet's authority was 
rejected in his deſcription of the happineſs of man- 
kind, he may be ſuſpected of exaggeration alſo in 
his aſſertion of their miſery,—I hope Mrs. Som- 
mers will very ſoon be able to accompany you to 
this her favorite ſeat.— Is not he happy?“ 

« The happieit perſon on earth,” ſhe anſwered. 

« Except her huſband,” ſaid I. 

« It is difficult, indeed,” ſhe reſumed, © to de- 
termine which is the happieſt ; but it is pleaſing to 
behold two perſons in a ſtate of felicity who deſerve 
it ſo well. I can hardly imagine a happier huſband 
than colonel Sommers.” | 

& | can.” 
[My heart, while I pronounced this, was in more 
emotion than when I charged the French near 
Mantua. ] 

« Who?” 

« The man who ſhall have the happineſs of be- 
ing huſband to miſs Clifford.” | 

« Upon my word that is very gallantly turned,” 
ſaid ſhe, after a movement of ſurpriſe. © And, 
though it was pretty obvious that a polite man might 
throw in ſuch a compliment, I vow I did not fore- 
ſee it. | 

4 I intend no compliment] ſpeak the genuine 


ſentiments of my heart. If miſs Clifford will con- 
deſcend 
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deſcend to accept of my hand, I ſhall at once be the 
happieſt, and the moſt grateful hufband on earth.“ 
[In ſpite of my own agitation while I ſpoke, I 
could perceive that ſhe blufhed, and was in ſome 
confuſion. She ſoon recovered herſelf, and, aſſum- 
ing a playful manner,] 

« Heaven defend me !” exclaimed ſhe, “ has 
Mordaunt loft his ſenſes?“ . | 

« On the contrary, he has recovered them.“ 

« What can this mean ?—Do you know what 
your fine ſpeeches amount to?“ 
[be gay air ſhe aſſumed put me more at my eaſe, 
and gave me courage. Beſides, the ice was broken 
I recovercd all iny recollection.] 

« To what I wiſh, from the bottom of my heart, 
may be accepted,—a propoſal of marriage.“ 
How would you look now were | to take you 
at your word f” | 
- « Like what I ſhould be, the happieſt man 

ive,” . 

« And how would you look a month hence?“ 

“% Like a happier man than before.“ 

„ Why, I have been affured that you have de- 
clared an averſion againſt marriage theſe ſeven or 
eight years,” | 

„ had not then the happineſs of knowing mifs 
Clifford ; but now” | 

« Ay, now, no doubt, you have entirely chang» 
ed your mind!“ | 

« Moſt affuredly I have; and I thank heaven, 
from the bottom of my ſoul, that I did not change 
it ſooner,” | 
„ Can you ſeriouſly imagine that any woman in 

her ſound lenſes could truſt to a man fo variable?“ 
« A man cannot be called extremely variable,“ 


anſwered I, „ who changes his mind only once — 
eight 


AM 


o? 
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eight years, and then for the beſt reaſon in the 
world.“ 

« Well,” ſaid ſhe, bowing very low, “if I 
muſt not call him variable, allow me to ſay, that 
the man who compliments ſo readily is moſt exceed- 


ingly polite.” | | 

I difavowed all intention to compliment, and 
made the warmeſt proteſtations of love ; but as 
love ſpeeches are ſeldom amuſing in the repetition, 
I ſhall ſpare you every thing of that kind. | 
She heard me for ſome time without any mark of 
diſpleaſure ; and at length ſaid, in a tone half ſerious 
and half playful, “ By your own account, Mr. 
Mordaunt, it has required eight years to bring you to 
this way of thinking.—lI ſhall only aſk one to conſider 
it; at the expiration of which, if you renew your 
propoſal, J ſhall have my anſwer ready.” | 

I then aſſured her, that your lordſhip was ac- 
quainted with my wiſhes, and had already expreſſed 
how happy you would be in the alliance; and I was 
proteſting a little too loudly againſt what ſhe had 
hft ſaid, when ſhe deſired me to obſerve, © that 
we were now near the houſe ; and that, if I did not 
wiſh to inform the colonel's ſervants of the nature 
of our diſcourſe, I had beſt drop the ſubject. “ 

So ſaying, ſhe ſkipped up ſtairs to her apart- 
ment, leaving me delighted with her pleaſantry and 
good humour; but in a ſtate of uncertainty with 
regard to her real ſentiments. When I know more 
on a ſubject. ſo intereſting to me, you ſhall : mean 
while I remain, my dear brother, moſt affection- 


'ately yours, 
| J. MonpAuxr. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXII. 


Ali HoRATIA CLirrorD to Lady Diana 
| FRANKLIN, | 


Aſhwood, 


I SEE, my dear friend, that you do not think me 
ſafe in this place; and I believe that it is not from 
the raſh and violent temper of my brother that 
you have the greateſt apprehenſion o — The 
preſence of another perſon keeps your affectionate 
heart in a tremor * your weak friend. Alas! 
my dear madam, I am not without apprehenſion 
that = will think that perſon now more formida- 
ble than ever. The man has made me a formal 
propoſal of marriage, and preſſes his ſuit with all 
the warmth of ſincere paſſion, 

Were I to tell you that I heard this propofal 
with pain, I ſhould tell you a falſehood: if I ſaid 
I heard it with indifference, I ſhould ſay the thing 
that is not. I muſt confeſs, therefore, that he has 
ſome hold of my heart. I cannot be miſtaken, for 
no man elſe ever had the leaft. 

I fear, my dear lady Diana, that this avowal will 
give you ſome uneaſineſs. I know that the in- 
{tances of certain relations of your own, who have 
been rendered unhappy by hutbinds of that free 
caſt of character to which you imagine Mr. Mor- 
daunt belongs, will render you avcilc to his ſuit. 


It 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is unfortunate for him, that he can be thought 


to reſemble thoſe to whom ] allude, in any hing; 


but, without putting much ſtreſs on other obvious 
advantages he has over them all, every perſon who 
converſes with him muſt acknowledge his great 
ſuperiority of underſtanding, I know, my dear 
lady Diana, that you think tener one of the moſt 
eſſential articles in the character of the perſons. 
with whom we are to live; and I am likewiſe ſen- 
ſible, that when people wiſh to pleaſe, it is not fo 
eaſy to judge from their converſation of their tem- 
per as of their underſtanding. But thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed for good ſenſe, aſſuredly have the beſt 
chance of being alſo bleſſed with a good temper. 
Of this I am certain, that the weakeſt people of 
my acquaintance are alſo the moſt 1 and ill- 
tempered, It muſt be fo: for, if any perſon of 
exceeding good ſenſe is naturally of a fretful dif- 
poſition, the ſtrength of his underſtanding may 
ſooner or later correct it. Weak people, who are 
at all peeviſh and ill-tempered, have no internal 
ſpring to counteract their ill humour. An avari- 
cious diſpoſition is uſually a peevith one; exceſſive 
love of money being a never-failing ſource of in- 


quictude. From this the perſon in queſtion is 


certainly free, The propoſals he has made, and 
fo earneſtly urges to me, are complete proofs of 
this. If money was his object, you cannot doubt 
of his being able to obtain the hand of a woman 
with a far greater fortune than mine. Whatever 
ou have heard to his prejudice, I muſt do him the 
juſtice to ſay, that, to me, the whole of his con- 
duct has been, in the moſt delicate manner, re- 
ſpectful. I kaow that a certain friend of yours, 
whoſe admirable judgment and ferenity of temper 


vou have often made me remark, lives in much 


apparent, 
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apparent, and I hope real, happineſs, with a huſ- 
band far her inferior in underſtanding, though in 
many reſpects a worthy man. Without preſum- 
ing to compare myſelt to that lady, I am certain 
that the huſband, who you think makes her happy, 
would make me miſerable, I ſhall never marry. 
any man of whoſe honourable principles I am not 
convinced ;, yet I would as ſoon be the wife of 
one I hated as one I deſpiſed. I may eſteem the 
philoſophic calmneſs, and the addrefs of a woman 
of the character of Mrs. Barnet, in the romance 
of Edward; but I am quite ſenſible that it would 
be out of my power to imitate her, were I placed 
in ſimilar circumſtances. If I ever marry, it ſhall 
be a man whoſe ſuperior talents and underſtandin 
ive him a title to govera me; not one whom 
ſhould wiſh to govern. 

Do not imagine, my dear lady Diana, that I am 
going to add, “having found all the qualities 1 ad- 
mire in Mr. Mordaunt, I am reſolved to accept of 
him.” No; all I reſolve is, to give him no de- 
finitive anſwer until I have ſeen and converſed with 
you. I only beg that you will allow yourſelf to 
conſider whether you have not received prejudices 
againft that gentleman; and that you will allow 
him, alſo, to ſee and converſe with you on his re- 
turn to London; after which, I hope to act with 
your approbation, whatever determination I may 
come to, 

Miſs Proctor has been detained here longer than 
was intended; but I am to accompany her to her 
father's the day after to-morrow. Mr. Mordaunt 
attends us, I could not object to this; it would 
have ſeemed particular. The colonel did not 
chooſe to quit Juliet for two or three days; but 
he intends to follow us to Heathheld, and accom- 


pany 


MU www___ 
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pany me back to Aſhwood: ſoon after which I 
will ſet out for the Grove. | 

Before I had quite finiſhed this letter, I was 

ſummoned by colonel Sommers to take a walk. 

Miſs Proctor and Mr. Mordaunt were of the party. 

We made a pretty long excurſion. As we return- 

ed, the colonel led me home by a path different 

from what was taken by Miſs Proctor and Mr. 

Mordaunt. The colonel took this opportunity of 

enlarging on his friend's good qualities. I did not 

know before that he was ſo very eloquent. I will 

not repeat all he ſaid; but I cannot help wiſhing 

that you had heard it. You would, I dare ſay, 

have imputed one half to the partiality of friend- 

ſhip; but, if you believed the other, it would re- 

move all your prejudices. He has the reputation, 

however, of adhering very ſtrictly to truth. As 

ſoon as we entered the houſe, I went to my own 

chamber, to finiſh and ſeal this letter. Miſs Proc- 

tor entered ſoon after, in a flurry. She told me, 

that when Mr. Mordaunt and ſhe were near the 

houſe, ſhe ſtood a little, admiring a noble oak that 

ſtands alone, without the gate. 'T wi-light had 

begun. On turning round, ſhe ſaw a man ap- 

proaching, whom ſhe ſoon recognized to be my 

brother. She immediately ſeized Mr. Mordaunt's 

arm, begged that he would accompany her, and 

| hurried with him within the gate. She thinks Mr. 

| Mordaunt, though he ſeemed a little * 2247 at 

| her hurry, did not obſerve what had occaſioned it. 

| ] immediately went below, with a view to meet 

my brother. Finding that he had not entered the 

houſe, I went to the gate, and afterwards to the 

oak tree, where I ſtood for fone time; but he did 

not appear. When I returned to my apartment, 

1 found Miſs Proctor in great agitation. She 


dreaded 
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dreaded ſome violent ſcene between my brother and 
me. It is clear that he lurks ſome where in this 
neighbourhood, watching an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing to her. I am ſorry to perceive that he ſtill has 
too ſtrong a hold of the lovely girl's affection. I 
have prevailed on her, however, to agree to our 
ſetting out early to-morrow, inſtead of the day 
after, for Heathfield. I am impatient to fee her 
ſafe in her father's houſe. My next will be from 
thence, 


I remain ever affectionately your 


H. CrirrosD. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXIII. 
Lerd MorDaunT 40 the Hon. Jonx MorDaunT. 


London. 


od 


I CONGRATULATE you moſt cordially, my 
dear Jack, on the footing you are with your be- 
loved. It is clear to me ſhe. intends to be yours. 
No woman of her ſenſe and. candour would have 
given ſuch playful anſwers to the ſerious declara- 
tions you made. When a woman is determined to 
anſwer in the affirmative at laſt, ſhe may be allowed 
to amuſe herſelf, and teaze her lover a little, with 
half-negatives; but if ſhe means to refuſe him 
finally, ſhe has no right to indulge herſelf in that 
kind 2 paſtime. And this young lady is not the 
miſs Clifford I take her for, and whom I ſhall 
glory in calling my ſiſter, it ſhe is not far above 
attempting it. That you are in poſſeſſion of her 
heart and ſoul, my dear Jack, I have no doubt; 
but J am not fo abſolutely ſure that you will have 
the approbation of lady Diana Franklin, on whoſe 
friendſhip miſs Clifford puts the higheſt value. 
She is in the right: to be the ſelect Friend of lady 
Diana would do hovour to any woman, and is one 
ſource of the very high opinion J entertain of the 
merit of miſs 5 Clifford. That a woman 
of ſo very excellent a charatler as her ladyſhip 
ſhould be ſuſpected of being againſt you, my good 

friend, 


I 
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friend, is not very much to your credit. How- 
ever, as I am perſuaded that her oppoſition, if ſhe 
really interids any, will not be infurmountable, I 
once more wiſh you joy. 

As your friend Travers hardly ever writes, it 
may be neceſſary that I ſhould inform you what 
has kept him ſo long from you. The very day 
before he intended to ſet out for the colonel's, Mr. 


Plaintive was ſeized with a pleuriſy, which re- 


quired copious and frequent bleedings, bliſterings, 
&c. Travers attended him with the moſt affec- 
tionate tenderneſs, perſuaded him to diſmiſs the 
oſtentatious trifler whom he has been ſo long in 
the habit of conſulting when nothing ailed him, 


and to put himſelf under the care of a practitioner. 


equally diſtinguiſhed for integrity, and profeſſional 
ſkill. In conſequence of which, the moſt acute 
and dangerous ſtage of his complaint is now hap- 

ily over; but, as he is wonderfully weakened, 
H told me that he could not think of leav- 
ing him till he ſhould recover his ſtrength in a 
conſiderable degree. In the mean time he ſpends 
great part of his time in his uncle's apartment. 
When I called the other day he deſired to ſee me. 
Travers was with him. “ You remember, my 
lord,” ſaid Mr. Plaintive, & how great an enemy 
my nephew uſed to be to phyſicians; yet I am con- 
. vinced that he has, by the means of a phyſician, 
ſaved my life.“ 

« I am no enemy to phyſicians, my dear fir,” 
replied Travers; © but I have long been convinced 
that, though ſome people conſult phyſicians becauſe 
they have diſeaſes, yet there are others who have 
diſet!2s becauſe they conſult phyſicians. This laſt 
was certainly not =_ caſe in your late complaint 


but now as that, I thank God, is removed, I hope 
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you will have _— farther to ſay to them, until 
you have ſome real ſeaſe, which A is almoſt im- 
poſſible you can have for half a dozen years, at 
ſooneſt.“ ä 

« What makes you fancy ſo?“ 

« Fancy!“ replied Travers. „I am ſure of 
it: your laſt complaint was ſo violent, it ſearched 
and purified your conſtitution ſo thoroughly, that 
there are no feeds left from which any diſeaſe 
worth minding can poſſibly ſpring. All you have 
to do is, to eat wholeſome food, take moderate ex- 
erciſe, and keep cheerful company.” 

Mr. Plaintive looked at me. © I am convinced 
that Dr. Travers is in the right,” ſaid I; “ and 
I am reſolved to follow his preſcription myſelf. E 

« And fo am I,“ rejoined Plaintive, “ for he 
has already done me more good than all the doc- 
tors I have hitherto put my truſt in.” 

I give you this detail, becauſe it puts Travers 
in a new point of view, very much to his advan- 
tage; and becauſe it will afford you pleaſure to be 
aſſured that he is on the beſt footing poſſible with 
his uncle; for I have long obſerved that you are 
more ſolicitous about his fortune than he is him- 


ſelf. 


1 remain, very affectionately, yours, 


MorDAUNT. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXIV. 


Lady Diana FRANKLIN to ſs HORATIA 
CLIFFORD, | 


Myr pear HORATIA, Grove, 


I WAS informed of Mr. Mordaunt's propoſal 
even before I received your laſt letter. Lord Mor- 
daunt has been with me. He came from London 
on purpoſe to give me the information; aſſuring 
me, at the ſame time, that nothing would make 
him, and many of the relations of his family, ſo 
happy, as your acceptance of his brother's hand. 
He added, that he knew the influence I had with 
you; and, in the moſt polite and earne{t manner, 
begged that I would uſe it in favour of his bro— 
ther. 

I need not tell you, my dear, for you have long 
perceived it, that, notwithſtanding the high opinion 
I entertain of that gentleman's accompliſhments 
and merit, I was impreſſed with the opinion that 
you had a probability of paſting a more tranquil and 
happy life as the wife of a huſband of a character 
in ſome reſpects different from Mr. Mordaunt's. 

After thanking his lordſhip for the honour he had 
done me by his viſit, I ſaid, „whatever influence 
my long friendſhip with your parents, and your 
own partiality, might incline you to allow me, I 
ſhould be cautious of uſing it in an affair of this 
M 2 | nature, 
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nature, eſpecially as I was fully convinced, and I 
believed your neareſt relations were of the ſame 
opinion, that you yourſelf were by far the moſt 
competent judge.” 

His lordſhip began to hint ſomething reſpecting 
fortune and terms, particularly what he himſelf 
was inclined to do. I interrupted him, ſaying, 
ce that it was not neceſſary for his lordſhip to enter 
at all into that ſubject; becauſe I knew enough of 
your diſpoſition to be convinced that what he aim- 
ed at would neither be promoted nor retarded by 
conſiderations of that nature.” I own, my dear, 
that, when I began this epiſtle, my intention was 
to have ſtated certain conſiderations which I thought 
of more importance to your happineſs than thoſe 
which I prevented his lordſhip from entering into, 
and which I wiſhed you very ſeriouſly to reflect 
upon before you gave a decided anſwer to Mr. 
Mordaunt; but I have juft received your letter, 
which proves that you have reflected on that ſuf- 
ficiently already; and I have no longer any heſita- 
tion in adviſing you to accept of that gentleman's 
propoſal, It muſt be acknowledged, that, in the 
whole of his conduct towards you, he has behaved 
with delicacy, honour, and integrity. He has never 
riſked a word or action that could offend a woman 
of ſenſe and virtue, This is a ſtronger proof bf 
genuine love, in a man of his free character, than 
it would be in one of ſtrifter manners. In ſhort, 
my dear, I am convinced that he loves and efte-ms 
you as he ought; and you own that he has ſc 
bold of your heart. Yes, my dear, he certainly 
has ſome hold of it; and I am clear that he will al- 
ways keep his hold, What is next to be done, 
therefore? Why, you muſt determine to give him 


your hand, and engage to love, honour, and obey 
im, 


him, the reſt of your life. It mutt be fo, my dear; 
there is no alternative for ou. When you return 
from Heathfield to Aſhwood, you will acquaint 
Mrs. Sommers that this is my advice. As ſoon 
as I know of your having done fo, I ſhould like 
to have the pleaſure' of communicating it to lord 
Mordaunt ; who, I believe, left me with the im- 
preſſion, that I did not much approve of the alli- 
ance, I have a high eſteem for his lordſhip, and 
am impatient to be re-eſtabliſhed in his good 
graces, which I am perſuaded this intelligence will 
accompliſh, „ 

Vou will forgive me, my dear Horatia, for not 
being of thoſe 1 ſooner. Old maids are 
apt to be prudiſh; but you will ſee that I ſhall 
love Mr. Mordaunt as much as I always admired 
him, when I witneſs, as I am perſuaded I ſhall, 
that he makes the beſt of wives the happieſt. 


Heaven bleſs you! 


D. FRANKLIN. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER CES. 
Colonel SOMMERs to Lord MoxpAUN T. 


— 


Heatlifield. 


Is the hurried letter“ I wrote immediately after 
my arrival at this place, I had time only to aſſure 
your lordſhip, that no fatal effect had happened in 
confequence of the unlucky incident; and that, at 
all events, your brother would be found entirely 
blameleſs. I was happy to be able to give you 
thoſe aſſurances directly, to prevent your being too 
much alarmed by the exaggerated and falſe rumours 
that are generally ſpread on ſuch occaſions. I now 
write better informed, and at more leiſure. Miſs 
Proctor had been ſtaying for a conſiderable time at 
my houſe, during the abſence of her father from 
his. At his return home, the young lady ſet out 
to join him; and was accompanied by Miſs Clif- 
ford and Mr. Mordaunt. I propoſed to go to Mr. 
Proctor's a few days after, and return with my 
friend Mordaunt. 

Your brother had informed Mrs. Sommers and 
me of his paſſion for Miſs Clifford. Indeed we 
had both obſerved it, before he gave us that infor- 
mation. We were equally perſuaded that the 
young lady entertained a partiality for him, and 
greatly rejoiced when he told us that your lordſhip 
approved 


* The letter here alluded to is omittcd, 
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approved of the ſentiments he cheriſhed for her. 
Mrs. Sommers was peculiarly delighted with the 
ideas of ſceing the companion of her youth, the 
friend ſhe eſteemed above all other women, and 
moſt honoured friend of her huſband. 

Fraught with theſe pleaſing hopes, Mrs. Sommers 
and I were diſcourſing together, when I received a 
Jetter by expreſs from Mr. Proctor, requiring my 
immediate attendance at Heathfield, on buſineſs of 
importance. 

The detail I ſhall now give your lordſhip is in 
conſequence of a very careful inveſtigation of all 
the circumſtances, | 
I believe your lordſhip knows that Mr, Clifford, 
though poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtimable qualities and 
accompliſhments, is of a fiery and impetuous temper, 
which, at different periods of his life, has involved 
him in dangers and difficulties,. and ſometimes has 
nearly proved fatal to himſelf or others. The 
affair he had with your brother, in Germany, was 
of this nature. Mr. Mordaunt is as entirely free 
from blame on this occaſton as he was on that, 
which threatened very dreadful conſequences.— 
The recollection of how much he was to blame in 
that affair might have rendered Mr. Clifford more 
circumſpect on the preſent occaſion ; but, by a 
ſtrange fatality, it had a different effect. Previous 
to his leaving London, he had a diſagreement with 
with his ſiſter, on a ſubje& with which I fancy your 
lordſhip is in ſome degree acquainted. He came to 
the country with, unfavourable impreſſions of your 
brother. An incident that occurred at my houſe 
increaſed theſe to a rancorous degree ; though, had 
he taken the trouble to examine the caſe, and weigh 
the circumſtances, with coolneſs, he would have 
ſeen, that thoſe which his diſturbed imagination 
imputed to deſign, were accidental, 1 
r. 
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Mr. Clifford was diſtractedly fond of miſs Proctor. 
There is reaſon to believe ſhe did not diſcourage 
his paſſion. When his ſiſter arrived at my houſe, . 
ſhe diſcovered that there was a correſpondence 
between them, which ſhe thought might prove dan- 
gerous to her young friend; and theref6re prevailed 
on her to break it off. This exaſperated Clifford 
more than ever againſt his ſiſter, who, he imagined, 
had interfered at the inſtigation of Mr. Mordaunt, 
whom he ſuſpected to be, fond of miſs Proctor. 
And he alſo imputed her ſuchen coldneſs to himſelf 
to ariſing paſſion for — brother. All thoſe looſe 
and incoherent conjectures his irritated and jealous 
imagination linked together into a chain of proba- 
bility, which acquired additional ſtrength when he 
heard that miſs Clifford had conducted miſs Proctor 
to her father's, accompanied by your brother. 
When he was ruminating on theſe incidents, a 
lettzr was delivered to him, which ſeemed to agitate 
him in a violent degree. He wrote to your brother, 
defiring an interview with him at a place which he 
mentioned. He ſent this letter by his ſervant, who 
is now here, and from whom TI learnt this and other 
circumſtances. Who the letter was from, the 
ſervant has no knowledge nor ſuſpicion ; but it is 
clear, from the eff=Ct it produced on Mr. Clifford, 
that the import of it was to irritate him againſt 
your brother; and very probably it is the production 
of an inveterate enemy of both. 

This letter was delivered to Mr. Mordaunt at a 
time when his mind was ſo much occupied with the 
charms of miſs Clifford, that he was not ſtruck 
with the ſtyle; which, at another time, he would 
probably have been; and he found himſelf fo agree- 
ably engaged, that he could not think of leaving his 


company, He thereford anſwered, “ that he wiſh- - 
ed 
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ed the meeting to be poſtponed to ſome future day, 
unleſs Mr. Clifford could conveniently come to 
Heathfield, | 

The jaundiced eye of Mr. Clifford viewed this as 
a new inſult. He loaded his piſtols, mounted his 
horfe, and rode to Mr. Proctor's. He aſked for 
Mr. Mordaunt ; and being told that he was with 
miſs Proctor, he deſired to be ſhown into his apart- 
ment, and that Mr. Mordaunt might be informed 
&« that a gentleman wiſhed to ſpeak with him.” 

As ſoon as your brother entered the room; Mr. 
Clifford bolted the door, pulled two piſtols out of 
his pocket, laid them on the table, and ſaid “ They 
are both loaded, ſir; take your choice, and let me 
have immediate ſatisfaction.“ 

ce Satisfaction for what?“ 

« You well know for what, fir. Come, fir, which 
do you chooſe ?*? 

&« [ chooſe neither.“ 

« By God, fir, you ſhall take one.” So ſaying, 
Mr. Clifford took up one oh the piſtols, and — 
to the wall, deſiring your brother to do the ſame, 
that as ſoon as he ſhould pronounce that he was 
ready, they might fire together. 

« Mr, Clifford,“ ſaid your brother, “ you are 
one of the laſt men on earth againſt whom I would 
fire a piſtol.“ 

« That won't do, fir.—By heaven ! one or other 
of us ſhall not go alive out of this room.”* 

« You ought to recollect that you were under 
fome ſuch miſtake as this once before.“ | 

« ] do recollect all I owe you, fir, and am come 
to ſettle the account,” 

« You have been deceived by ſome villain, Mr. 
Clifford,” 

M 3 « I know 
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« T know I have. —D—n you, fir, take the piſtol. 
We ſhall be interrupted,” added he, hearing ſome 
noiſe at the door ; then, advancing to the table, and 
taking up the piſtol which ſtill lay upon it, he held 
it with the but-end to Mr. Mordaunt, faying— 
Take the piſtol, fir, and retire to the wall, as I 
ſhall ; for, by heavens ! I am not to be talked from 


my purpoſe.“ 
Nor am I to be bullied Frank mine,” replied 


your brother, 

« Sir, I am determined to have ſatisfaction,“ 
cried Mr. Clifford, with fury, and ſtriking the table 
with the piſtol :—at that inſtant it went off, and 
ſhot him through the body. 

The company in the parlour had been informed, 
after Mr. Mordaunt left them, that it was Mr. 
Clifford who had ſent for him. This diſturbed the 
two ladies. Mr. Proctor aſked wherefore they 
ſeemed agitated; but before they could give any 
explanation, the report of the piſtol was heard. — 
The women fcreamed, and Mr. Proctor ruſhed to 
the room where the gentle: nen were. Some ſer- 
vants had already burſt into it. Mr. Clifford lay on 
the floor—a conſiderable veſſel was torn—ae bled 
profuſely. | 

Miſs Clifford's maid having looked in, and ſeen 
him in that ſtate, exchimed, as ſhe returned— 
« Alas! heis dead.” 

e Who?” ſaid miſs Clifford, who advanced 
pale and trembling through the paſſage. 

The maid, perceiving the ſituation in which her 
miſtreſs was, and. dreading that it would overpower 
her entirely to be told at once that it was her bro- 
ther, ſoftly anſwered— Hr. Mordaunt. 

Miſs Ciifford's limbs failed her: ſhe was ſup- 
ported from falling by her maid, and carried in a 
ſtare of in{-ofibiiity, to her chamber. P 

| . 
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Mr. Clifford alſo fainted, from loſs of blood, as 
he was carried to his bed. A ſurgeon had been 
found immediately; his report was unfavourable. 
When miſs Clifford recovered her ſenſes, ſne de- 
ſired to ſpeak with Mr. Proctor. She laid hold of 
his hand, and ſaid “ I hope you have allowed the 
unhappy man to eſcape.“ 

« He refuſes to eſcape, replied Mr. Proctor; 
cc and earneſtly intreats that he may be permitted to 
ſee you.” : 7 

« Oh ! no, no ;—never never. Let him eſcape; 
let him fly.” 

« He declares himſelf to be moſt unfortunate, 
but afterts his innocence.” 

Innocence! My God !“ exclaimed ſhe.— 
« Did he not come hither ? Did he not ſend a 
meſſage ?—Has he not murd—— ? Oh, dread- 
ful! Has he not killed the moſt generous, the 
moſt accompliſhed, the moſt ſpirited of the Britiſh 
vouth, Every voice, every heart, will be againſt 
his aſſaſſ—., Oh! I know not what I ſay.— Dear, 
good Mr. Proctor, perſuade the raſh, the wretched 
man, to fly directly.“ 

Your brother, with the ſurgeon, had come to the 
door of the room with Mr, Proctor, but ſtood with- 
out when that gentleman entered. They had heard 
what had paſſed : but Mr. Mordaunt, having miſ- 
taken the import of miſs Clifford's words, could re- 
{train himſelf no longer. He entered, and addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to her, who fat on the bed, faid— I 
am, indeed, wretched, madam ; but wretched by an 
accident of which I am guiltleſs. I ſent no es 
'Fhe laft man I could have thought of injuring is the 
brother of mits Clifford; the perſon on earth moſt. 
ſolicitous for his recovery is myſelf. But whatever 
happens, whatever appearances may be againſt me, 


J will 
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I will not fly : that, perhaps, is the only thing you 
could exact, that I would not comply with. Flight 
or concealment are meaſures I never will adopt : 
they give the impreſſion of guilt—I am conſcious 
of :tmocence. Whether that can be made clear to 
the eye of law I know not ; but I will abide the 
trial, and leave the iſſue to Providence.“ 

Miſs Clifford was transfixed with amazement 
while your brother ſpoke. From ſtaring at him, 
ſhe turned her eyes, with a look of wildneſe, to Mr. 
Proctor, and others preſent, ſaying —< What does 
this mean? Has not there been murder? Who 
is dead?“ 

« Be compoſed, my dear young lady,” ſaid Mr. 
Proctor: * nobody is dead. Your brother has 
been wounded, but is not dead: perhaps he may 
recover: there ſtill are hopes.“ 

My brother!“ exclaimed ſhe. 

Ves,“ rejoined Mr. Proctor; «I thought you 
had known that it was your brother who was woun- 
ded: your great grief convinced me that you knew it 
_ him; but perhaps you have been under a miſ- 
ta 1 m4 

Ihe ſurgeon, from whom I had this account, 
ſaid “ That miſs Clifford's face, which was before 
remarkably pale, became of a crimſon hue ; while 
her eyes, that had been fixed on Mr. Proctor, were 
thrown down. But he, without attending to her 
confuſion, added“ Perhaps you thought that he 


had killed or wounded Mr. Mordaunt.“ 
At this obſervation miſs Clifford threw her face 


on the pillow. Your brother ſtepped out of the 
room, The ſurgeon ſfaic—*« As the young lady 
ſeems indiſpoſed, ſhe had beſt be left alone;“ and 
immediately withdrew with Mr. Proctor, - 
or 
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For ſome hours after this, nobody was admitted 
into miſs Clifford's chamber, though ſhe ſent her 
maid with frequent inquiries concerning the ſtate 
of her brother; and afterwards deſired to ſee the 
ſurgeon himſelf, who has the reputation of being a 
man of great profeſſional ſkill, and is certainly a 
man of excellent ſenſe. As he ſpoke dubiouſly reſ- 
pecting his patient's recovery, ſhe hinted, not with- 
out embarraſiment, that ſhe was ſurpriſed that he 
did not perſuade Mr. Mordaunt to withdraw.— 
The ſurgeon ſaid—© That he believed the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe were not fully underſtood ; but 
he plainly ſaw that Mr. Mordaunt would not conceal 
himſelf.” The young lady remained filent, and 
ſeemed in deep reflection a conſiderable time ; after 
which ſhe ſuddenly rouſed herſelf, as if from a 
dream, and aſked aſter her friend miſs Proctor.— 
She was told, “that this young lady was in the 
utmoſt affliction, and unable to leave her bed- 
chamber.“ 

The account I have given of the circumſtances 
that paſſed between your brother and Mr. Clifford, 
before any other perſon entered the room, I had 
from Mr. Mordaunt himſelf. To every perſon, 
thoroughly acquainted with his character, the ac- 
count he gives will convey as much ceitainty as if 
they had witnefſed the whole ſcene. As I wiſhed 
him to withdraw, however, and remain concealed 
till Mr. Clifford's fate ſhould be known, I put him 
in mind that his own account of the tranſaction 
would have little weight in a court of juſtice. —<« J 
know it,” replied he; © but it will have weight 
with my friends; and, at all events, I never will 
withdraw or conceal myſelf for a ſingle moment.“ 

Your lordſhip will make lady Diana Franklin 
and Mr. Darnlcy acquainted with the whole, or as 
much 
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much of this detail as you judge proper. Miſs 
Clifford was diſpoſed to have written to them, but 
found herſelf incapable, 

I need hardly tell your lordſhip how very ſincere- 
ly I ſympathiſe with you on an event which obſcures 
and renders dubious ſo fair and promiſing a proſpect 
of happineſs. I, as well as your lordſhip, had long 
regretted my friz ind's prejudice againſt marriage.— 
We both rejoiced in the hope of ſeeing it removed, 
by his union with one of the moſt accompliſhed, 
and, in every reſpect, one of the moſt agreeable 
women in England. 

As the ſurgeon was again expected, I kept this 
letter unſealed until his arrival, in the hope that his 
prognoſtic would be more favourable than formely. 
—[ have juſt ſeen him; and ſhould, with great 
pleaſure, have ſent the news to your lordſhip, — 
wy wiſhes bzen gratified. 


I am, my lord, 
Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


RICHARD SOMMERS. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXVL. 


Miſs HoRATIA CLITroRD to Lady Diana 
FRANKLIN, 


Heathfield. 


On my dear lady Diana, what a dreadful inci- 
dent Colonel Sommers aſſures me that you know 
all the particulars How impatient was I for my 
brother's return to England !—Raſh, headſtrong 
man ! he would not liſten to the voice of truth 
and reaſon. Nobody was to blame but himſelf.— 
It was all owing to his raſhneſs.—Be ſure, my 
dear lady Diana, to convince my aunt, and above 
all, Mr. Darnley, of this. | 

My laſt letter betrayed my waole heart, What 
levity, you muſt think, to be ſo captivated with 
any perſon on ſo ſhort an acquaintance ! Yet much 
had I heard of him. It was ſaid, that, like Harry 
Piercy, 


© He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book - 
That faſhioned others“ | 


Even my dear father had contributed to give me a 
high idea of Mr. Mordaunt. On his name being 
mentioned, I once heard him ſiy—“ There is 
ſomething ſtriking in that young fellow : though 
he leads the faſhion, he is no coxcomb, Though 

men 


# Shak ſpeare. 
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men love thoſe who admire them, more than thoſe 
they admire, yet he is generally liked; and, though 
often at court, he can neither ſmile without being 
leaſed, nor careſs without affection. At his time 
of life it is not ſurpriſing that he ſhould ſacrifice a 
little to vanity, and ſeem pleaſed with the diſtinc- 
tions of dreſs and equipage; but his mind was 
formed for more vigorous and more generous emo- 
tions,” | | 
I formed a very pleaſing idea of the perſon of 
whom I had heard ſo much. None of the young 
men who had profeſſed a partiality for me came up 
to the idea I had formed. From the day I firſt met 
him at the marchioneſs's, I thought Mr. Mordaunt 
did. —Indeed, my dear lady Diana, I never intend- 
ed to conceal any thing from you ; but could I in- 
form you of a chimera, which I was aſhamed of 
having indulged ? My letter diſcovered more than 
I myſelf knew. Now it is knowa to the ſurgeon, 
to Mr. Proctor, to—every one. There was a 
falſe report—it was thought that Mr. Mordaunt 
was killed. It was natural that I ſhould be much 
affected. He was moſt averſe to injure my bro- 
ther. He had borne inſult calmly : but I did not 
know that circumſtance then.—No, no, it cannot 
be concealed, They muſt all have obſerved that I 
was more violently affected when I thought that 
my brother had killed him, than when I was told 
the truth.— Alas] my dear lady Diana, the wound 
is mortal. I ſee plainly the ſurgeon thinks ſo. 
Mr. Mordaunt will be conſidered by the world as 
his murderer : this raiſes an unſurmountable bar- 
rier, I know the world is miſtaken—I know I 
have more reaſon to eſteem that gentleman than 
ever; becauſe he never gave ſuch a proof of his re- 
gard for me, as by the forbearance and command of 


temper he manifeſted in the affair with my brother. 
| But 
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But there is no proof of this forbearance but his 
ewn declaration. "I 

Alas! the declaration of a man of ftri& honour, 
one who would not ſtoop to the meanneſs of falſe- 
hood, even to ſave his life, will not be truly eſti- 
mated by thoſe who make falſe or evaſive declara- 
tions to ſerve every purpoſe of conveniency. 

The majority of the world will never be con- 
vinced, therefore, that he did not fire the piſtol ; 
far leſs, that he never took it into his hand: of 
courſe he will be conſidered as the killer, if not 
the murderer, of Mr. Clifford, Can his ſiſter, the 
perſon who ſucceeds to his eſtate, ever become the 
wife of the man who—Oh, horrible !—who is 
looked on as his aſſaſſin? 

Too avoid the cenſure or reproaches of the world, 

I could not be induced to commit a crime; but a 
ſacrifice of this nature I cannot help conſidering as 
a duty. Pray, my deareſt lady Diana, write—T 
intreat you write—adviſe me: I will do whatever 
you adviſe. You cannot imagine how very miſer- 
able I am,—-I was called to William juſt now: he 
looks as pale as if he were actually dead; and till 
I think he cannot recover. Poor William |—Noz 
never, never, ſhall I be the wife of Mr. Mor- 
daunt, 

They thought William wiſhed to ſpeak to me. 
When I came to his bed- ſide, he began to ſlumber, 


Adieu, 
My dear lady Diana! 
H. CLIFFORD, 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXVII. 
Colmel SOMMERS fo Lord MorDauNT, 


_ Heathfield, 


You judged right, my Lord : the favourable 
accounts in my three laſt ſhort letters ® were really 
written under an apprehenſion that I ſhould be 
obliged to retract them. This "diſcouraged me 
from entering into any detail. I have no fach ap- 
prehenſton now : the ſurgeon ſpeaks with confi- 
dence of Mr. Clifford's recovery; all hope of 
which, the direction that, he fuppoſed, the ball had 
taken, and the ſymptoms that immediately. followed, 
almoſt entirely excluded. The  nioft alarming 
ſymptoms gradually abated : he became free from 
fever; but ſtill ſeemed ſo languid that I delayed 
writing very circumſtantially, until I could write 
with certainty, Mr, Clifford gave no account of 
the tranſaction : he ſeemed diſpoſed to maintain a 
gloomy kind of ſilence. Few queſtions were put 
to him. The ſurgeon had declared, that ſpeaking, 
and whatever increaſed the motion of the lungs, 
was improper. But he had ſome idea of waat was 
going on in the family from the whiſpers that he 


overheard in his bed-chamber. Thoſe which inte- 
reſted 


* All the letters written in the interval between colonel Som- 
mers's laſt and this one are omitted. They turned entirely on the 
fate of Mr. Cliffo:d's wound and health. 
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reſted him moſt regarded Miſs Proctor. He learnt 
that ſh2 had been greatly ſhacked at the firſt account 
of his being wounded, and that ſhe was {till in 
violent diſtreſs on his account. At one time, a 
little after midnight, when he was thought to be 
aſleep, he heard the door of his room gently open- 
ed, and very particular and anxious inquiries con- 
cerning his health made from the nurſe who ſat up 
with him: he recogniſed the voice of Miſs Proc. 
tor, as h2 afterwards told the nurſe, who thought 
the diſcovery gave him very great pleaſure, And, 
as the favourable turn in his caſe began about that 
time, ſhe is convinced that it was wholly owing. to 
It, 

The ſurgeon, as I informed your lordſhip, is a 
man of ſenſe and diſcretion. He has known Mr. 
Clifford ſince he was a boy, poſſeſſes his confidence, 


and has conſidzrable influence with him. When he 


found his patient in ſo promiſiag a way, he aſked 
how he came to be ſo ſtrongly convinced that Mr, 
Mordaunt had acted injuriouſly to him. 

Mr. Clifford, by way of anſwer, took from his 
pocket-book, which lay on his pillow, the letter 
which had produced ſo much miſchief, and defired 
the ſurgeon to read it. I have ſince ſeen it: there 
is no name ſubſcribed, 

The writer affets to be warmly intereſted in 
the honour of Mr. Clifford; expreſſes ſurpriſe that 
he ſeems to be unacquainted with the artifices of a 
certain perſon who had lately come to Afhwood, 
who had before ſeduced his miſtreſs from him, at- 
terwards transferred her to a Bohemian, and ever 
ſince laughed at his credulity. The writer next 
inſinuates, that the ſame perſon who had duped 
him ſo egregiouſly in Germany had, fince his re- 
turn to England, acquired deſpotic ſway over = 

| min 
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mind of miſs Clifford ; that it was through his in- 
fAuence ſhe had refuſed an honourable, and molt ad- 
vantageous, marriage; that he had followed her to 
the North, with an oſtentation injurious to her 
character; and, ſince his arrival there, had, from 
ſheer vanity, interpoſed between Mr. Clifford and 
a woman he loved, flattering, himſelf with a freſh 
triumph, and that he had influence enough with 
miſs Clifford, in the infatuated ſtate of her mind, 
to render her ſubſervient to his views. 
Te ſurgeon, who was in a very different ſtate 
of mind from what Mr. Clifford had been in when 
he received the letter, had no ſooner peruſed it 
than he exclaimed, Good Heaven |! is it poſſi- 
ble, that, deceived by ſuch a miſerable impoſture 
as this, you ſhould have riſked putting to death one 
of the nobleſt gentlemen in England ; rendering 
your ſiſter miſerable; driving a lovely and virtuous 
ir] to deſpair; and, at the ſame time, accompliſh- 
ing the wiſhes of ſome vindictive wretch, who 
holds you and Mr, Mordaunt in equal deteſtation, 
and whoſe object evidently is the deſtruction of 
both?“ 

This made the ſtronger impreſſion on Mr. 
Clifford, becauſe, not oy his own reflections, 
ſince he had had time to cool, but what he had 
overheard and obſerved during his confinement, al- 
ready ſuzgeſted tohim that there was a probability 
of his having acted raſhly. 

Before he could make any reply to the ſurgeon's 
obſervations, - Mr. Proctor entered, and, with all 
the fervour and ſimplicity of that benevolence and 
truth which belong to his character, congratulated 
Mr. Clifford on the favourable account he had re- 
ceived from the nurſe 3 © which,” added he, ad- 

| | dreſſing 
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dreſſing the ſurgeon, I hope you, fir, will now 
confirm, by declaring your patient out of danger.” 

To this-the ſurgeon no ſooner aſſented, than the 
ood man exclaimed, God Almighty be praiſed !” 

hen, turning to Mr. Clifford, he ſaid, © You 
cannot imagine, fir, how very deeply both my 
daughter and I have been affected by your illneſs. 
As for me, this was naturally to be expetted, on 
account of the great reſpect and veneration I have 
for the memory of your parents: my daughter's 
concern is as eaſily accounted for by thoſe who 
know her affection for miſs Horatia Clifford, 
whom ſhe loves as a ſiſter, and far better than 
ſome ſiſters of my acquaintance love each other, I 
will, therefore, be myſelf the bearer of the joyful 
tidings of your being out of danger ; which, am 
ſure, will make my dear Mary a happy woman.” 

He had no ſooner left the room, than Mr. Clif- 
ford, who had been much affected, turned towards 
the window, to conceal the tears with which his 
eyes were ſuddenly filled. The ſurgeon obſerved 
this, and withdrew. 

Miſs Clifford meeting him in the paſſage, ſaid, 
c ſhe hoped all her b.other's good ſymptoms con- 
tinued.— Not only fo,” ijeplied the ſurgeon, 
« but I have juſt obſerved a new one, and a moſt 
excellent ſymptom it is. Pray, my good lady, do 
you make the molt of it; you are more likely to 
turn it to account than I am.” So ſaying, he left 
her abruptly. Though mils Clifford did not un- 
derſtand what he meant, ſhe proceeded directly to 
her brother's apartment. 

She couid not have choſen-a more favourable 
moment for the accompliſhment of her own wiſh- 
es; for ſhe found him meditating on the charins 
of miſs Proctor, filled with remorſe for his own 

intended 
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intended perfidy, and for the raſhneſs of his late 
conduct. 

Meanwhile the ſurgeon found me with Mr. 
Mordaunt. He had the anonymous letter in his 
hand, which he ſhowed us directly.—“ Some pains 
have been taken,” ſaid your brother, © to diſguiſe 
this hand: but I know it, notwithſtanding.” — It 
- is the fabrication of calumny and malice, in con- 
junction with cowardice, I dare ſwear,” ſaid J. 

« It is the work of a woman,” ſaid Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 


C Mulier ſæviſſima tunc eſt, 
Cum ſtimulos odio pucor admovet *. 


« What ſurpriſes me is, that a compoſition ſuch 
as this, in which malignity and meanneſs are fo 
apparent, houſe have impoſed on any man of 
ſenſe. 

« Some men of tolerable good ſenſe have . 
rably bad tempers, which hurry them into acts of 
fury and madneſs,” rejoined the ſurgeon. 

Your brother then told him © that he wiſhed to 
ſpeak to his patient, as ſoon as it could be done 
conſiſtent with his ſafety; that what he had to ſay 
would probably afford him ſatisfaction.” © In 
that caſe,” ſaid the ſurgeon, © the ſooner the bet- 
ter.” However, finding that miſs Clifford was 
ſtill with her brother, he afterwards told Mr. Mor- 
daunt, „that, on reflection, he thought his ſeeing 
Mr. Cliftord had beſt be poſtponed till the day fol- 
lowing.” 

It was evident that ſomething highly ede 
had paſſed between miſs Clifford and her brother. 
Joy ſparkled in every feature of her fine counte- 
nance, as ſhe tripped from her brother's room to 

that 
* juvenal. 
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that of miſs Proctor, —the only time I ſaw her 
that evening, which ſhe paffed entirely with that 
young lady. The ſurgeon ſpent the evening in 
Mr. Clifford's chamber. I paſſed great pact of it 
with your brother and Mr. Proctor. The latter 
ſeemed more thoughtful than uſual until the Ga- 
zette was brought, when he expreſſed. much ſatis- 
faction, ſaying, © He was certain the news would 
be good, becauſe it was an extraordinary. one; 
and, with an air of impatience, begged me to read 
it aloud. Your brother and I thought he was liſ- 
tening with great attention; but, when I had got 
about half through the Gazette, Mr. Proctor in- 
terrupted me with the following obſervations :— 
“I could have ſworn that it was impoſſible for any 
body to have given my daughter a piece of news 
that ſhould afford her more ſatisfaction or pleaſure, 
—for I take pleaſure and ſatisfaction to be much 
the ſame, — than that which I told her; namely, 
that her friend, miſs Clifford's brother, whoſe ill- 
neſs affected her ſo much, was now entirely out of 
danger: and I acknowledge that ſhe did rejoice at 
the tidings; but, after all, I could diſcern a de- 
gree of anxiety in her countenance. And this 
continued, in ſpite of all I could ſay, until miſs 
Clifford, who had been a long time ſhut up with 
her brother, came, and had ſome private converſa- 
tion with her. Since which ſhe ſeems quite hap- 
Py, and has not the leaſt appearance of anxiety ; 
though I am certain that mils Clifford had nothin 
to tell her but what I had told her a little before. 
But there is no ſuch thing as underſtanding wo- 
men: do you think there is, gentlemen ?”? 
To this queſtion neither your brother nor I 
making an immediate anſwer, Mr. Proctor pro- 
ceeded, © I firſt made the diſcovery in my late 
wile's 
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wife's time. It has been ſince confirmed by the 
conduct of a young woman who ſhall be nameleſs, 
in whom I took an intereſt ; and now it is confirm- 
ed again by my own daughter, that women - are 
quite unintelligible. I dare ſay colonel” Sommers, 
who is a married man, has found the ſame. As 
for you, Mr. Mordaunt, you have reſolved never 
to marry'; ſo the remark does not intereſt you fo 
much; yet, if you-ſhould chance to change your 
mind (for men ſometimes alter their mind as well 
as women,) I would adviſe you to follow my plan ; 
which is, to make your with ang daughter as hap- 
Py as you are able, without attempting to under- 
ſtand them: that you would find labour in vain; 
for, though women undoubtedly are the moſt de- 
lightful of all creatures, it muſt be acknowledged, 
at the ſame time, that they are the moſt incompre- 
henſible.“ 

When Mr. Proctor had given your brother this 
piece of advice, and finiſned his remark, he roſe, 
begged that we would excuſe him, as he had let- 
ters to write, and then withdrew, without hearing 
any more of the Gazette Extraordinary. 

Next morning the ſurgeon, having informed 
your brother that Mr. Clifford had paſſed a good 
night, and ſeemed in the moſt hopeful way of be- 
ing ſoon perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, they went to his 
apartment, and I attended them. | 

With that engaging eaſe which always accompa=- 
nies your brother, as if there had been no miſun- 
derſtanding between them,. —“ What can you and 
I, Mr. Clifford, have done to Mrs Demure,” ſaid 
he, „ that could prompt her to write ſuch an infer- 
nal letter.“ 5 

« [ am convinced of the falſehood and diabolical 


tenor of the letter, ſaid Mr Clifford, © and 1 am 
extreinely 
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extremely ſorry that I ever could be impoſed on by 
it as I was; but I had no ſuſpicion of its being 
written by: Mrs. Demure.” 

TL have no doubts on the ſubjeR,” replied Mr. 
Mordaunt. "The aukward endeavour to diſguiſe 
the hand, which to me is quite viſible, would re- 
move them, if any exiſted.” 

„ Here is an epiſtle of hers,” ſaid Mr. Clifford, 
written to me, ſoon after my laſt arrival from 
abroad ;— let us compare this with the other.” 

The compariſon being made, it evidently appear- 
ed that the letters of the anonymous epiſtle were 
generally diſguiſed ; but ſometimes they were form- 
ed in their natural ſhape; and, as often as this 
ſeemed to be the caſe, the unconſtrained letters of 
the anonymous epiſtle appeared to be the twin bro- 
thers of thoſe in that which Mr. Clifford produc- 
ed. | 
The fimilitude truck us all; but Mrs. Demure 
was ſuppoſed to be in London the Liverpool poſt- 
mark was on the cover. While we were ſtill con- 
tinuing the compariſon, a letter was delivered to 
your brother, that came by expreſs from Mr. Tra- 
vers. I incloſe a copy. 


© DEAR MorRDpauntT, 


© I was ſtepping into a poſt-chaiſe, to ſet out for 
Aſhwood, when [ was informed that my uncle had 
been much indiſpoſed the preceding night. 
© However impatient I was to accept of Som- 
mers's invitation, I found Mr. Plaintive too ſeri- 
ouſly ill to think of leaving him; eſpecially under the 
care of Dr. Owlet, whole conttant aftcRacion of 


wiſdom forms ſuch a preſumption of folly, and 
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whom I have ſeen preſcribe ſuch quantities of drugs, 
for imaginary diſtempers, that I cannot believe he 


knows how to cure real ones. 


© On this occaſion my poor uncle ſuffered under 
a ſevere one indeed. I perſuaded him to call our 
friend ——, by whoſe ſkill, I thank God, he is 


now pretty well reinſtated. 


He became impatient to return to his own 
houſe in ——ſhire ; but until he ſhould have ſtrength. 
for ſo long a journey, he was adviſed to take ſhort 
Jaunts near town, I uſually accompanied him. As 
we returned, .one day, the chariot was ſtopped by 
two highwaymen. Had the ſcoundrels been ſatis- 
hed with our money, they might have carried it off 
in ſafety ;. but one of them inſiſted on having Mr. 
Plaintive's pocket-book ; threatening him, in a 
brutal manner, becaule it was not delivered with all 
the expedition he expected. This provoked me to 
fre a piſtol, which I had concealed under my coat, 
and which I ſhould not have uſed if the fellow had 
behaved more civilly. He fell from his horſe, His 


companion, , ſeeing a poſt-chaiſe coming 


away. 


tered by the bal. He was carried to a 


„ rode 


The bone of the wounded man's arm was ſhat- 


cottage 


near the road. I advanced a little money, that he 
might be taken care of, and promiſed to ſend a ſur- 

eon from town. At-his return, the Zurgeon in- 
— me that the man ſuffered greatly; that he 
knew me, and deſired very earneſtly to ſpeak with 
me. I was prevented from going the next day, 
but I weat the day after. The ſubſtance of what 
he ſaid to me was, © that he had heard of two men 
being taken up for abuſing, wounding, and attempt- 
ing to rob lady Blunt; being conſcious that he and 


another 
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another had committed that crime, and thinking 
himſelf dying, he wiſhed to appeaſe his conſcience, 
and prevent the condemnation of innocent people, 
by making this confeſſion ; that he had been drawn 
into the crime by a man who lived as butler with 
Mrs. Demure ; that the ſame man had lately en- 

aged him to go, in the ſtage-coach, all the way to 
Liverjodl. where he was to make inquiry for a 
certain foreigner, and deliver a letter to him; on 
his arrival, he received no intelligence of the fo- 
reigner; but another letter had been given to him 
by the ſame butler, that he was very earneſtly and 
repeatedly deſired to put into the poſt- office as ſoon - 
as he ſhould arrive at Liverpool, which he had done 
accordingly. This laſt letter was addreſſed to Wil- 
liam Clifford, Eſq. Northumberland ; . that as he. 
had heard from a ſervant of colonel Sommers's that 
Mr. Clifford had fought a duel with Mr. Mordaunt 
immediately after receiving a letter, he conceived 
that the letter he put into the poſt-office might be 
that which gave riſe to the quarrel; and he thought 
himſelf. in Ber bound to give me this information, 
becauſe he knew I was a friend of Mr. Mordauat, 
and would make the proper uſe of it, if any uſe 
could be made.” _. | 
© | have long had an ill opinion of madam De- 
mure. I know ſhe harboured malice againſt you, 
It the letter in queſtion had any teadency to pro- 
duce a quarrel between you and Clifford, I ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpect it to be from her; the author of malicious 
anonymous letters is capable of any baſeneſs. The 
contriver of the attack on lady Blunt may, with 
great probability, be conſidered as the inſtigator of 


your affair with Clifford. At all events, 1 thought 
it right to ſend you this intelligence, 


N 2 © As 
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© As for the poor devil who is wounded, I told 
him he might make his conſcience eaſy with regard 
ta the two men who had been taken up, becauſe 
they were already liberated. The man expreſſed 
ſo much ſatisfaction at hearing this, that I aſſured 
him that neither Mr. Plaintive nor I intended to 
proſecute him for the robbery. He has ſuffered 
pretty ſmartly already. Curſe the pocket-book ! I 
now wiſh I had let it go—it has been found neceſ- 
ſary to amputate the poor fellow's arm. My uncle, 
who never could bear to throw away money on any 
thing but doctors, remarked, © that to hang this 
man now would make what he intends to give to 
the ſurgeon ſo much loſt money, and render an ope- 
ration, that has been ſucceſsfully performed, good 
for nothing.” | 

© I had every thing prepared for accompanying 
you abroad, if you had thought that meaſure neceſ- 
ſary; and ſtill am ready, at a minute's warning. 


© Yours, 


© T. TRAVERS. 


P. S. I have broken up the ſeal to inform you, 
that I have this inſtant heard that the man's confeſ- 
ſion regarding Mrs. Demure (for he made it to 
others as well as to me) had reached her ears. The 
butler has diſappeared. She has offered a reward 
for his diſcovery, which has had no effect, except 
to convince the world that ſhe thinks him in ſome 
very ſafe lurking place. 

You perceive, my lord, that this letter could 
not fail te remove all obſcurity and doubt. Mr. 
Clifford was peculiarly ſhocked ; he W ſi- 

— | | ent, 
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Jent, with his eyes fixed on the ground, ſome ſe- 
conds after the letter was read, and then exclaimed 
— What a dupe, what a deſpicable tool, have I 
been to this horrid woman !“ | 
« We have all been dupes in our turn, I fear,” 
ſaid your brother. Don't you remember, Som- 
mers, what a dupe I was ak? and how very near 
I was brought to ruin, by a woman leſs artful than 
Mrs. Demure ?” | 
« You are a generous man, Mr, Mordaunt,” 
ſaid Clifford with fervour : © I am filled with re- 
morſe at the recollection of my behaviour. I am 
- ſenſible, that to your forbearance, to your magnani- 
mity, I owe my not being at preſent a corſe, or the 
mdit miſerable of living men.—My gratitude ſhall 
be endleſs. —May I ever expect any ſhare in your 
friendſhip ?—Can you forget?“ 
Mr. Clifford ſpoke with ſuch earneſtneſs and ra- 
pidity, as for ſome time prevented your brother 
from uttering a word. But here, ſeizing Mr. 
Clifford's hand in an affectionate manner, he pro- 
nounced with energy—< Be aſſured, my dear Clif- 
ford, that the earneſt wiſh of my heart is to live 
with you, not only as a friend, but as a brother.” 
They embraced.—At that inſtant the ſurgeon, 
who I believe knew that miſs Clifford and miſs 


Proctor were at the door, opened it, and they both 


entered. | 

It is not poſſible for me, my dear lord, to do 
Juſtice to this ſcene, Never did I witneſs ſuch ge- 
nuine expreſſions of happineſs as in the countenan- 
ces of the two ladics when thcy ſaw your brother 
and Clifford in each other's arms. Never were 
features more admirably formed for the expreſhon 
of happineſs than theirs. | 
A ſtranger 
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A ftranger coming into the room would have been 
warmed with a glow of pleaſure at the ſight. You 
may imagine what it communicated to a heart fo 
deeply * intereſted as mine. The two ladies ex- 
changed looks of affectionate ſympathy and joy.— 

« Your friend, Mr. Mordaunt,” ſaid Mr. Clif- 
ford, is the moſt noble-minded, the moſt generous 
of men.“ Then, addreſſing his ſiſter, he added 
„What think you, Horatia!“ 
At this ſudden queſtion, a very deep bluſh over- 
ſpreat her charming countenance, 

„ What think you, my dear Horatia?“ he re- 

peated, drawing her gently towards him. Her 

Ned ſeaned on Ris ſhoulder, when ſhe ſaid, but ſo 
Softly as to be heard only by him“ He knows 
what J think.“ 

„ Fe declares,” reſumed Mr. Clifford, &“ that 
it is his earneſt wiſh to be united to me, not onl y as 
a friend, but as a brother.” 

It is the moſt earneſt wiſh of your ſoul,” ſaid 

your brother. 

« You do not object, my "Em Horatia ?” ſaid 
miſs Proctor, taking hold of her hand, and ſmiling 
in her face. 

« Not, replied mifs Clifford, &« provided you, 
my dear Mary, do not object to being united to me, 
not only as a friend, but as a 4 N 

« And that,” exclaimed . Clifford, © is the 
ſupreme wiſh of my ſoul ! 

Are we tobe liſters, my dear ?” repeated miſs 
Clifford. 
. Miſs Proctor, with a look of inexpreſſible affecti- 
on, held forth her hand to her friend. 

« Nay,” rejoined miſs Clifford, “ to prove that 


you agree to the condition, it is not to me, but to 
= this 
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this gentleman. that you muſt give your hand“ 
conducting miſs Proctor's hand, at the fame inſtant, 
to her brother, who ſaluted it with rapture ; then, 
ſeizing his ſiſter's hand, he added“ And, to 
make me brother to the man I love and eſteem 
above all mankind, it is to this gentleman, my dear 
Horatia, that you muſt give yours“ 
I ere is no need of force, brother,“ ſaid ſhe, 
extricating her hand from his, and, with inimita- 
ble gracefulneſs, delivering it to Mr. Mordaunt.“ 
At that moment miſs Procter was told that her 
father inquired for her. —Miſs Clifford withdrew 
with her. 933 
In my life,“ ſaid the ſurgeon, I never was 
witneſs to ſo delightful a ſcene; which, I am con- 
vinced, is the only prologue to much permanent 
happineſs ; but to render it more ſecure, I muſt in- 
form Mr. Clifford—(as for Mr. Mordaunt, Thave 
no title to interfere with his arrangements)—but TI 
muſt remind you, Mr. Clifford, that you are my 
patient ; and no perſon, under my care, ever pre- 
ſumed to marry without my approbation ; this, I 
plainly perceive, you will have at no great diſtance 
of time; but, until that time arrives, I expect that 
you will remain a bachelor.” | 
Miſs Proctor, being ſenſible that what had paſſed 
ſhould be communicated without delay to her father, 
and having ſome reluctance to do it herſelf, devolved 
the taſk on miſs Clifford. He, whoſe nature is % 
ar from doing harm that he ſuſpefts none *, had ne- 
ver the leaſt idea of Clifford's deſign on his daugh- 
ter, nor of her partiality for him. He was therefore 
a good deal ſurpriſed,” but not at all diſpleaſed, when 
he underſtood that Mr. Clifford had actually pro- 
9 poll 
# Shak ſpears. 
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poſed marriage, and that the propoſal was agreeable 
to her. 
Mr. Clifford, not knowing that his ſiſter bad 
anticipated him, and finding Mr. Proctor alone, 
began to broach the ſame ſubject to him. But the 
old gentleman, who diſlikes all ſuperfluous diſcourſe 
from any mouth but his own, interrupted him, ſay- 
ing“ To fave you trouble, Mr. Clifford, I muft 
tell you that I am already informed of your propoſal 
of marriage to my daughter ; which, by-the-bye, 
you ought to have communicated, in the firſt place, 
to me; but, paſſing over that, I will acknowledge 
that few things could be more honourable, and 
none more agreeable, to me, than having your fa- 
ther and mother's ſon, the brother of miſs Horatia 
Clifford, for my ſon-in-law ; all three being cha- 
raters of ſuch diſtinguiſhed worth, that their alli- 
ance would do credit to the firſt-family in the laud. 
And, were I inclined to make . — you 
may depend upon it that it would be founded on 
_ conſiderations, which in civility to you, particularly 
in my own houſe, I decline mentioning ; for, in 
ſpite of all that has happened, I cannot help truſting 
that the offspring of ſuch worthy parents will ulti- 
mately turn out a man of worth: therefore, fir, I 
will tell you at once, that ſince you are agreeable to 
Mary, you are not diſagreeable to me :—and I will 
tell you farther, that, on the day of your marriage, 
5 ſhall have one half of my fortune (for the other 
alf is more than ſufficient for me): the reſidue, 
you, and your children by her, ſhall have at my 
death. But the moſt precious treaſure in my pow- 
erco beſtow is my daughter herſelf, whom I pray 
God to bleſs, by making you a huſband deſerving 
e her“. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Clifford ſeemed no way diſſatisfied with this 


harangue: and, from that moment, harmony and 
happineſs reigned in the manſion of Heathfield. 

Mr. Proctor and I, being rather neglected by 
your brother and miſs Clifford, as well as by Mr, 
Clifford and iniſs Proctor, have frequent tete-4-tetes 
with each other, in which we are ſeldom interrupt- 
ed by any of the perſons above mentioned, | 

I am pleaſed to find myſelf a favorite with this 
good man, who, according to Shakſpeare's expeſſi- 
on, in all his actions and words, is as dowaright 
and true as truth's ſimplicity. 

All the company being aſſembled this morning at 
breakfaſt, a thought ſeemed ſuddenly to ſtrike Mr. 
Proctor, who, drawing me to the moſt remote cor- 
ner of the room, ſaid, in a kind of half whiſper, 
« You muſt remember, colonel, what I told you 
lately concerning the incomprehenſibility of women, 
nothing can prove this better than t'ie conduct 
of my own daughter Mary,—you ſce how much 
attached ſhe is to Mr. Clifford. So indeed he 
ſ-ems to be to her ; but that is not to be wondered 
at, for every body is fond of Mary. But, though 
ſhe was acquainted with him from her childhood, 
ſhe never ſhowed any partiality to kim until he was 
ſhot through the body, and greatly weakened by 
the loſs of blood, Now, what the girl could find 
in theſe two circumſtances to engage her fancy, is, 
I muſt confeſs, what I cannot comprehend.” 

This long and circumſtantial epiſtle will, -I hope, 
my lord, compenſate for the brevity of thoſe I wrote 
f.om the period at which we began to entertain 
hopes of Mr. Clifford's recovery ;—that being 
now aſcertained, I intend to leave this, for Aſh- 
wood, to-murrow——Miſs Clifford and your brother 

N 3 accompany 
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accompany me. Mrs. Sommers, in a letter I have 
- Juſt received deſires me to inform you, that ſhe 
flatters herſelf with the honour of a viſit from your 
lordſhip, and that ſhe has a tolerably commodious 
apartment prepared for you. You will find it diffi- 
cult ever to make a journey on a happier occaſion, 
to * a happier ſociety, or one from which you 
will receive a more cordial welcome. 


I am your lordſhip's 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


RICHARD SoMM RRS. 


R 
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THE reader now foreſees the marriage of Mr. Mordaunt to 
miſs Clifford, and that of Mr. Clifford to miſs Proctor, which 
took place about a month after; events which were the ſources 
of happineſs, not only to the parties themſelves, but * 
their friends, and to many of their acquaintance. | 


When lady Diana Franklin became more intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Mordaunt, and ſaw his continued affection, and the 
juſt eſtimation in which he held the fine qualities of his wife; 
when her ladyſhip alfo perceived the happineſs and exultation of 
her young friend, from the conſciouſneſs of having a huſband 
who met her fondneſs with equal affection, and of whom ſhe 
was as proud as ſhe was fond; ſhe could not refrain from exclaiming 
one day, when they were alone“ What ſhort-ſighted creatures 
we are! Did I not endeavour, my deareſt Horatia, to prevent 
tie woman I love beſt from becoming the happieſt woman on 
earth?“ 


Mr. Proctor is equally ſatisfied with his ſon-in-law, on whoſe 
character his owa reflections on the adventure at Heathfield, and 
tue child complacent temper of his wife, made a very, favourable 
 alterat:on. As Mr. Proctor was a ſtranger to violent paſſions, 
had found his fortune continually increaſing through his own 
induſtry; and, above all, as he was a man of benevoleace and 
undeviating integrity, it is highly to be preſumed that he had 
lived a very happy life; yet, when he ſaw the mutual affection, 
confidence, and cordiality, that exiſted between Mr. Clifford 
and his daughter, he declared that he never had been ſo happy 


veore . 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who feel themſelves happy are generally ſatisfied with 
ſilent enjoyment, without troubling themſelves with long com- 
munications to their friends. The unhappy or diſcontented are 
more apt to make frequent demands on the ſympathy of their ac- 
quaintance (even when they require no other ſpecies of relief), 
by circumſtantial, and ſometimes exaggerated narratives of their 
misfortunes. After the two events above mentioned, though the 
different families of this ſociety paſſed much of their time toge- 
ther, their correſpondence by letters was leſs frequent and leſs 
intereſting. It is not thought proper to publiſh my other of 


their letters, except the following. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CXV1I.. 


The Honourable Joun MorpaunT, Efq. to Lord 
 MoRDAUNT. 


£ 


My DEAR BROTHER, 


I AM glad you have prevailed on lady Blunt to 
decline proſccuting the butler was it to be ex- 
ected that a man in his ſituation could reſiſt the 
perſuaſions of ſuch a woman as Mrs. Demure? 
Beſides, there is no great ſatisfaction in the puniſh- 
ment of underling agents, when the leading crimi- 
nal eſcapes. | 
But thongh ſhe has eſcaped to the continent, ſhe 
has not eſcaped puniſhment ; her real character is 
known to all the world; a whole life of painful 
hypocriſy is now rendered uſeleſs to her; infamy 
has attended her acroſs the ſea. She muſt have 
ſound herſelf as much ſhunned in Frankfort as ſhe 
was in England before ſhe could determine to form 
tie connexion you mention with Grindili—though, 
if ſhe knew that he was enraged againſt lady Dean- 
port, that would be an inducement; but, whatever 
it was, I am convinced they will become the in- 
ſtruments of each other's torture; any reciprocal 
confidence, between people of their character, ſel- 
dom fails to have that effect. 
| The 
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The fate of thoſe. two perſons, and other inci- 
dents with which I have been acquainted, ſince 
my laſt return to England, incline me to Mr. 
Darnley's opinion, that vice, and abjectneſs of con- 
duct, though they ſhould elude the graſp of law, 
generally meet with ſevere puniſhment even in this 
world. | E | 
I am not acquainted with a man of more tho- 
reugh good ſenfe, more calmneſs of temper, and 
what I take to be one of the rareſt qualities to be 
met with among mankind, more entirely free from 
every ſpecies of affectation, than that gentleman. 
His wife was one of the laſt who gave credit to 
the rumours againſt Mrs. Demure; and, of all 
her numerous acquaintance, the perſon who felt 
the ſincereſt concern on their proving true. That 
wretched woman's name being mentioned the other 
day, when I was with Mr. and Mrs. Darrley,— 
« What a pity,” ſaid the latter, © that a womau 
of ſuch a cultivated underſtanding, and ſo much 
good ſenſe, ſhould have proved ſo wicked.“ 

„ Depend upon it, my dear,” replied her buſ- 
band, «ſhe has nbt ſo much good ſenſe as has been 
imputed to her; for it requires no great penetra- 
tion to perceive that uprightneſs, integrity, and 
ſomewhat of an independent ſpirit, lead with more 
certainty even to worldly proſperity than bypocriſy, 


fraud, and fawning. | | . 
Independent, therefore, of what will moſt aſ- 


ſuredly take place in a future ſtate, no perſon of 
a cultivated underſtanding, and thorough good 
ſenſe, will chooſe the three latter for his guides.“ 

Tough I am by no means convinced that the 
remark is juſt, I quoted, againſt his opinion, mere- 


ly 


/ 
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ly to draw an anſwer from him, the following paſ- 
ſage in the Rambler, which had ſtruck me a good 
deal : 

« The moſt obſequious ſlaves of pride, the moſt 
rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the moſt 
officious of the whiſperers of greatneſs, are eollect- 
ed from ſeminaries appropriated to the ſtudy of 
wiſdom and virtue *.“ 
ef the obſervation is well founded,“ reſumed 
Mr. Darnley, “it muſt proceed from perſons of 
that deſcription not having had ſuflicient opportu- 
nities of ſeeing what paſſes in the world; if the 
had, they might have been induced, even from ſel- 
fiſh motives, to adopt a different plan of conduct. 
J have lived much in the world, have been ſome- 

what of an obſerver, and I am clearly of opinion, 
that, bad as the world is, and in ſpite of many 
exceptions, the obſequious ſlaves of pride, and 
othcious whiſperers of greatneſs, oftener meet with 
contempt than promotion; and thoſe who do ſuc- 
ceed by ſuch means, though they may be what is 
called proſperous, cannot be happy; for who can 
be happy who is conſcious of his own baſeneſs. 
This confideration ought to deter every perſon. of 
ſound ſenſe from ſearching for happineſs in paths 
where there is no chance of finding it; but,” con- 
tinued he, “I cannot help remarking that no man 
of my acquaintance has more reaſon than you, 
Mr. Mordaunt, to believe that ſpirit, generoſity, 
and benevolence, are the beſt guides to happineſs 
even in this world; ſince, without theſe, you never 
would have gained the heart and the hand of one 
of the molt accomplithed and agreeable women in. 
1 | 1 


You 
* Rambler, No. 180. : 
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You need not doubt that I received this com- 
pliment as I ought, and with the more ſatisfaction, 
becauſe Horatia was included. I his leads me to 
what [ wiſhed to inſorin you of, 

Though you were at pains to remove all my 
ohjections againſt majrimony, particularly that 
founded on my unlucky propenſity to tire of every 
enjoyment, yet I have furniſhed you with ſo many 
inſtances of it, that T< ſhould not be ſurpriſed if 
' your ſolicitude for my happineſs ſtil} gave you un- 
eaſineſs on that account. 

In the firſt place, however, I muſt acknowledge 
that no arguments would have been able to have 
overcome my prejudice, unaſſiſted by the attrac- 
tions of Horatia; I felt them, indeed, ſo powerful, 
that I am by no means certain that I ſhould not, 
contrary to all argument and common ſenſe, have 
offered her marriage, even, although I had been 
ſure of repenting in a month u ſee, my dear 
lord, what a philoſopher your brother is :—but, 
however enthuſiaſtically fond I was of her then, 
I have the happineſs of aſſuring you now, that 
the three months I have lived with her have only 
added freſh eſteem to undiminiſned love. 

Three months you will think no great trial. 
But what chance is there of change where the 
ſources of conſtancy are always augmenting? I 
declare to you, that I did not know half the value 
of this charming woman when I firſt fell in love 
with her. I perceived, indeed, beauty, cheerful- 
neſs and ſenſibility beaming from every feature of 
her countenance; | ſaw politeneſs without reſtraint, 
and gaity devoid of boldneſs in the whole of her 


manner; and I heard obſervations replete with 
good 
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good ſenſe, and characteriſtic of a juſt taſte, flow 
from her lips; but I could not then know the 
extent of her benevolence, nor the ſteadineſs and 
warmth of her friendſhip.— She flew with exulta- 
tion to me lately with a letter juſt received. What 
joyful news!“ cried ſhe: “ the dear marchioneſs 
has had a happy meeting with her huſb.nd—they 
are camfortably ſituated, Oh, thanks be to hea» 
ven! 

The ſenſibility of Horatia's character appears 
in genuine ſympathy with the good and bad for- 
tune of her friends, and in the zeal and activity 
with which ſhe endeavours to ſerve them; but ſhe. 
never diſplays ſenſibility, as too many women do, 
in ſtartings, tremors, and faintings, at every ſud- 
den noiſe or alarm: it is a great misfortune when 
this proceeds from 3 when from affecta- 
tion, it is a greater ;—one deſerves compaſſion, the 
other contempt; but both are exceedingly trouble» 
ſome to all around. | 
Her ſerenity on ſuch occaſions, ſhe has told me, 

ſhe owes to the provident good ſenſe of her pa- 
rents, who familiariſed her, from her childhood 
with ſuch noiſes and ſights as are apt to terrify 
without being dangerous. ä 

It is ſurpriſing how very little time Horatia 
paſſes at her toilet; and yet no woman is more 
becomingly dreſſed ; ſhe ties a handkerchief around 
her head, pulls her hair over her brow, and ſhe 
appears in a ſtyle of beauty which the friſeur la- 
bours to give other women in vain. She is en- 
dowed with a graceful elaſticity of body, as well 
as mind, which appears in all her exerciſes.—I do 


not know whether you have remarked it; but I 
think 
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think that thoſe women who are ſluggiſh and 
ungraceful in their actions are generally drawl- 
ing in their manner of ſpeaking, ſlovenly in their 
dreſs, and not unfrequently peeviſh in their tem- 

x 8 
Peeviſhneſs is a diſeaſe of the mind to which 
Horatia is an entire ſtranger —cheerfulneſs is the 
natural colour df her-temper,. which nay. be ſhaded 
by grief, but never can be obſcured by a quality, 

of which Dr. Johnſon has well faid, © that it can 
be borne only when it is dcfpiſed,” —She herſelf 

once ſaid to me, © if I had originally felt any ten- 
dency to peeviſhneſs, ill- nature, or envy, the con- 
verſation and example of lady Diana Franklin 
would have removed it.“ | * 

Next to lady Diana, her moſt eſteemed and con- 
faential friend is Mrs. Sommers ;—the delicate 
and affectionate ſolicitude that Horatia manifeſted 
during her friend's illneſs, which ſhe returned with 
r looks of ſympathy and love, was the molt 
affecting ſcene I ever witneſſed. "a 
- That-the woman who captivates my heart is the 
choſen companion of Sommers's Juliet gives me 
additional intereſt in both, and fills my mind with. 
ideas of laſting felicity.. Hur approbation, ſo warm- 
ly expreſſed, has the ſame delightful effect. 

The buſineſs which forced me to town is now 
almoſt over; I ſhalt expect you on Monday; and, 
if it ſuits you, we will ſet out the day after for 
Oxfordſhire. Mr. and Mrs. Darnley expreſs great 
plealure in the hopes of ſeeing you arrive with 
me: -Lady Diana is already there; ſhe writes to 
me, that Horatia is particularly pleaſed with the 


humour and character of Travers :—L rejoice 
| r to 
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to hear it—I wiſh her to love all my friends. 
Sommers ſhe has long eſteemed in a ſupreme de- 
gree. 


Friendſhip's great laws, and Love's ſuperior powers, 
Muſt mark the colour of my future hours “. 


For ſo much happineſs I am conſcious of owing 
heaven | 


The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude +, 


I remain, my dear Brother, 
moſt affectionately yours, 


J. MorDaAunT, 


* 


FINI8, 


